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NEW YORK, Saturday, Dec. 10, 1910.— 
7 p.m.—In hundreds of homes of so- 
ciety people, singers, musicians, artists, au- 
thors, bankers, lawyers, doctors, business 
men, men-about-town, they are getting ready 
for an event. Fine gowns are being laid 
out, exquisite toilettes are being prepared, 
the finest jewels are brought forth from 
safety deposit vaults. Florists are rushing 
off orders. Not alone the musical and so- 
cial world, but the great world of business, 
the world where men think of millions, 
has been moved to its core. Even cold- 
blooded “society” has determined to be in 
at the opening and to forget for once the 
unwritten law which makes it “bad form” 
to appear in the “horseshoe” before 9 P. M. 
It is not merely that New York is to 
have the first production of an _ opera, 
founded on an American subject, by a 
world renowned and popular composer, an 
event of itself; it is not merely that it is 
to be a great social night; it is not alone 
that the attention of artistic circles in for- 
eign countries is centered on the great 
metropolis of the mew world, it is that there 
is a subconscious feeling that this night 
marks an epoch in American life, for this 
night w.ll give New York, and through her, 
the United States, a place by the side of 
Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna and Milan 
as a center of music and art, and, perhaps, 
in the not distant future lead the way so 
that the great composers will learn to make 
their first appeal for a verdict here, and so 
show the world that we have taken the 
lead in presenting the works of the masters, 
as other great cities of the old world have 
done hitherto. 

7:30 Pp. M.—Dinners are being rushed and 
wraps laid out, carriages and autos are 
ready. The long line that began at three 
in the afternoon at the Metropolitan has 
extended itself in blocks. All is hustle 
and bustle on the great stage. 

Did you ever think what it must mean 
to composer, to librettist, to singers, to 
chorusmaster, to conductor and orchestra 
when the minutes are passing for the cur- 
tain to go up and the great work is to be 
presented to the public for recognition, for 
success or a failure, which will before mid- 
night be telegraphed and cabled all over 
the world? 

If you are one of the chosen, admitted 
beyond the sacred portals, you will find 
Caruso, the hero of the opera, already 
dressed as a miner, putting a few finishing 
touches to the makeup of his friend Amato, 
tre baritone who will take the part of 
Jack Rance, the sheriff, the villain of the 
play. - You will see Emmy Destinn, who 
will appear as Minnie, the heroine, meet 
hoth presently. They clasp hands with 
that Masonic fraternity which prevails 
among great artists who know that the 
hour is approaching which may greatly en- 
hance their artistic fame or perhaps dash 
it to the ground forever. 

The chorus of miners is having the final 
touches put to its makeup by the costum- 
ers. Belasco is nervously pulling his iron- 
gray pompadour, as he talks with Manager 
Gatti-Casazza, while Puccini, the composer, 
pale with excitement, is giving a last few 
words of instruction to the lean and Me- 
nhistophelian conductor, Toscanini, who ts 
to lead the orchestra to victory or defeat. 
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Giacomo Puccini, Composer of “The Girl of the Golden West,” Which Scored a Re- 
markable Popular Success at Its First Performance on Any Stage in the Met- 


ropolitan Opera House, New York, on 


Downstairs you can already hear the musi- 
cians beginning to tune up. 

Outside, the streets are blocked with car- 
riages and automobiles. Hurrying crowds 
file into the auditorium, meanwhile con- 
tending with many a holdup under the new 
regulations which have been adopted by 
the management to circumvent the specula- 
tors. Of these some are already offering 
seats at a great reduction from the exorbi- 
tant figures at which they were held, and 
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are almost fighting with the police, who 
endeavor to clear a passage for the crowd, 
as it passes in. 

8 p.m.—Inside the house, as the clock 
nears the hour of eight, the scene is re 
markable. The gallery is crowded to the 
roof. The upper boxes are already filled 
Many of those in the horseshoe are filled, 
yet downstairs, where there is an army 
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APATHY OF PUBLIC 
KILLED ORCHESTRA 


Pittsburg Symphony Organization 
Disbanded Because of Lack 
of Support 


PittsspurG, Dec. 12.—The Pittsburg Sym- 
phony. Orchestra has been disbanded. Offi- 
cial announcement to this effect has been 
made, and the players will be formally noti- 
fied to-day or to-morrow. They will de- 
mand that they be paid in full on their con- 
tracts. 

The failure of the musical public to re- 
spond to the appeal for more generous sup- 
port is given as the cause for canceling all 
future concerts. A few did rally to the aid 


of the organization, but the help offered was 
not sufficient to warrant continuing the or 
ganization. The executive committee of the 
orchestra in issuing a statement said that 
the failure of the public to patronize the 
concerts has made the deficit already so 
great that the committee find it impossible 
to continue the series. 

Franz Kohler, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, told the Musicat AMERICA corre- 
spondent to-day that some of the musicians 
of the orchestra had refused excellent posi- 
tions to come to Pittsburg and that throw- 
ing them out of positions at this time was 
a severe blow. “It will injure the future 
prospects of orchestra concerts in Pitts- 
burg,” said Mr. Kohler. “The disbandment 
of the orchestra reflects on the city. It will 
take months for her people to recover from 
it, unless there is an immediate change of 
heart.” ie Ge a 


According to advices from Pittsburg re- 
ceived in New York on Monday, the dis- 
bandment of the Pittsburg Orchestra came 
about as the result of the refusal of Ward 
Jenkins, its principal and almost its sole 
supporter, to allow it to continue with the 
probability facing him of a $45,000 deficit at 
the end of the season. Mr. Jenkins was 
$14,000 out of pocket ten days before it was 
decided to disband. It was stated that the 
fifty men in the orchestra would get one 
month’s salary. 





London a Bit Resentful of New York’s 
Operatic Prominence 

Lonpon, Dec, 12.—The London press 
prints vlowing accounts, sent from New 
York, of Puccini’s new opera, “The Girl 
of the Golden West.” An undercurrent of 
resentment is displayed, however, in the fact 
that both Puccini and Humperdinck are giv- 
ing New York the first productions of their 
new works. Some of the writers seem to 
think that New York is becoming altogether 
too important as a musical center. 


Strauss’s “Rosencavalier” to Be Pro- 
sented in Dresden January 25 


3ERLIN, Dec. 10.—Richard Strauss’s new 
comic opera, “Der Rosencavalier,” will be 
presented for the first time at the Dresden 
Royal Opera, on January 25. Negotia- 
tions for the English and American pro- 
ductions are pending. Twenty continental 
opera houses have arranged for its pro- 
duction. 





Myrtle Elvyn’s Sensational Success with 
the Berlin Philharmonic 


[By Cablegram to Musicat AMERriIca.] 
JERLIN, Dec. 13.—Myrtle Elvyn’s appear- 
ance as soloist with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic was probably the most sensational 
event of the Berlin season. Critics are 
unanimous in praising her per 
ACOB. 


Baklanoff Out of Boston Opera 


Boston, Dec. 14.—Director Henry Rus- 
sell announced to-day that Geroge Baklan- 
off, leading baritone of the Boston Opera 
Company, would not sing with the company 
again, as the result of a disagreement over 
the engagement of Mario Sammarco to 
sing Jago in Boston Saturday night. 
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“Johnson” (Caruso), “Minnie” (Emmy Destinn) and “Wowkle” (Marie Mattfeld), in “Minnie’s” 


FIRST PRODUCTION 
OF PUCCINI’S OPERA 


[Continued from page 1.] 


of standees there are many vacant seats. 

What does this mean? 

It is within a few minutes of the time 
for the curtain to rise. You don’t know 
your New York. There are all the signs 
of a record-breaking audience. It means 
that the house has been sold out, and that 
the great mass of people who will presently 
fill the boxes and crowd the parquet and 
orchestra circle to overflowing, having 
bought their tickets ahead are all trying 
to get into the auditorium at the same mo- 
ment, so that there is a complete block 
outside. 

8:15 p. M—The whole scene has changed. 
The house is a blaze of color, of light, of 
dresses, jewels, diamonds. Every seat is oc- 
cupied. Now you notice that the horse- 
shoe has been decorated with the Italian 
and American flags entwined. You look 
about you. It is a most extraordinary and 
cosmopolitan audience! Sailing down the 
aisle with an immense diamond tiara is 
Mrs. Clarence Mackay, and not far from 
her is Andreas Dippel’s beautiful wife. On 
another side you will see Louise Homer, 
the great singer, and her husband, the 
equally great composer. 

Presently as you look round again you 
will make up your mind that everybody who 
is anybody is here. Look up and you will 
see J. Pierpont Morgan in a box in the 
horseshoe. There sits Josef Hofmann, quite 
subdued, with his studious face; Mme. Gad- 
ski and her husband. Over there is Hum- 
perdinck, whose new opera, like Puccini's, 
will be produced for the first time in this 
very auditorium before many nights are 
over. In another place you see Blanche 
Bates, who created the original roéle of 
Minnie in the play. There sits Riccardo 
Martin and his wife; up there in a box is 
Col. Astor and in another Mrs. Belmont. 
Over there sits President Butler of Co- 
lumbia, and not far away Walter Damrosch. 
In another place is Henry Clews, and up 
farther Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Ditson 

There you will see a delegation of the 
Guggenheim family, and Eben D. Jordan, 
the Boston millionaire, the backbone of 
the opera in the Hub, who came over espe- 
cially for this performance. There is 
Henry Savage, who is to produce the opera 
later on, in English, in this country. and 
W. F. Sheehan, the lawyer and politician, 
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and Mme. Sembrich and her husband. Up 
in the boxes you will see a collection of 
Vanderbilts and some Goulds. There is 
the lovely Mrs. Phil Lydig. There Mr. 
Kernochan, and right in front of.:me- is 
Ross Appleton, the banker. There is 
George W. Perkins, the partner of, Mor- 
gan, who has just left that firm in’ order 
to engage in a vast scheme of profit-sharing 
which, so the people say, will revolutionize 
the entire industrial situation. 

There sits General Roe, and not far 
from him some more military men. Among 
the standees at the back you will see many 
Italian barbers. Even up in the gallery you 
will find celebrities, who have paid ten and 
twelve times the price to get in. Every 
nation on earth is represented, from mem- 
bers of the Chinese Embassy, who have 
come on from Washington, to captains of 
ocean greyhounds and debonair tobacco- 
planters from Cuba. Mixed up with ‘all 
these are professors from schools and uni- 
versities, scientists. Over there in the dress 
circle is a great surgeon of internationa! 
renown who is sacrificing half a dozen fees 
to hear this opera. In another place is a 
noted painter, who tells you that he doesn’t 
know anything about music but he has come 
to-night. ’Way off at the back sits a little 
old lady whom nobody can remember, but 
I can, for she was once a great prima- 
donna herself, and knew triumphs in her 
day. Now she is trembling with the excite- 
ment of the moment. Back of me $itS*a 
small old man whom I can remember ’way 
back in the days of Mapleson and Maret- 
zek, when he used to lend the poor opera 
manager money and so often kept doors 
open which would otherwise have been 
closed. 

Let me not forget the critics. They are 
all there—the men who can go back in the 
years, the men who have sat in the same 
places, have heard and seen every perform- 
ance of any note, have witnessed the rise 
and fall of great singers. Even though they 
have been present at rehearsals they are 
eager to record how the great public, whose 
verdict is final, will receive the work. 

Some musicians nearby are discussing 
whether Signor Puccini has struck an 
American note in h:s music, that is, whether 
it will be merely an American plot or 
mus‘e which has some distinctive local color 
and flavor. 

You hear people tell'ng how Puccini came 
to write this opera. How he got the idea 
four years ago when he came to New York 
to superintend the production of “Wadama 
Butterflv” and happened to see Belasco’s 
“Girl of the Golden West” and. although 
he could not understand English, was so 
impressed with the dramatic action and 
the grip of the play that he determined, 
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then and there, to create an opera which 
should be worthy of the drama and its 
story. 

Others talk of the tremendous receipts 
for the night, which they say will reach 
nearly $25,000, and which will break ‘the 
record, with the exception of what was 
known as “Prince Henry night” at the 
opera, when the receipts were over $70,000, 
but what the Metropolitan took in does 
not in any way represent the price to the 
public, for that canbe easily put at from 
$50,000 to ‘$60,000, the” difference’ represent- 
ing the profits of the speculators. 


While they are talking and arguing the 
lights go out gradually. A hush pervades 
the vast assemblage. There is not even a 
cough. There is absolute silence! 

~-. 2 


Slowly you can see, in the dim light near 


the stage which comes from the hooded 


lamps of the orchestra, Toscanini raise his 
baton. A few almost discordant, violent 
phrases, blasts from the brasses, and the 
curtain slowly rises on the “Polka Bar,” a 
large room in a wooden shanty, such as the 
miners in ’49 knew in the California of 
the time. Some skins are na:led up about 
the place. Here and there chairs and 
tables. At the back an open bar, with bot- 
tles. To the right, a staircase leading up 
to a room. To the left an entrance into 
the dancing hall, which is covered with 
the skin of a huge black bear. Nearby an 
open fire, at which, slowly puffing a cigar, 
sits Amato, as Jack Rance. On the mght 
to the front a miner is seen asleep. Fres- 
ently the chore boy comes in, lights the big 
lamps, open the door. In rush a savage 
crowd of miners, who start right in to 
drink and gamble. Thev are singing, but 
at times so tremendous is the force of the 
orchestra that you can hardly hear them. 

Through the open door you get a vista 
of the mountains and presently you hear a 
voice singing in the distance (a Zuni Indian 
tune). It is the great baritone, De Segu- 
rola, who appears as a negro minsirel. 
Presently he enters, with his song of home, 
of mother and those that have been left be- 
hind. The miners are overcome. ome 
laugh hysterically. Some weep. One car- 
ries around his hat for money and gold 
dust for the minstrel, who lays as:de his 
banjo to take a drink. The miners return 
to their gambling. There is soon an out- 
cry; one of the number is seized as a 
cheat. At that moment Jack Rance, the 
sheriff, advances, wearing a tall silk hat, 
top boots, long black coat, his watch chain 
dangling, smoking the everlasting cigar. 
He seizes the culprit, bids them all stand 
back, pins a card to the breast of the cheat 
and sends him forth a Pariah, with a sen- 
tence of death should he ever return. 

Again the gambling continues, to be again 
interrupted by a desperate altercation be- 
tween the sheriff and one of the miners. 
They are about to fire on one another when 
Emmy Destinn as Minnie, the bar maid and 
school mistress, enters, with a scream, to 
separate them. 

The music goes along with strange ef- 
fects, with its discords. It reminds one 
at times of bits from “Bohéme” and from 
“Butterfly.” You hear some one whisper: 
“Ah! that is Debussy!” There is a slight 
attempt at applause at one climax, but it 
is quickly hushed, so intent is the audience 
to see and listen. It is only when Caruso 
enters as the road agent and desperado, as 
Dick Johnson, that there is any applause, 
even that is quickly stilled. 

Up to this point all that has been done 
was simply to develop what one might call 
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The Famous Poker Game in Which “Minnie” (Mme. Destinn) and “Jack Rance” 
(Pasquale Amato) Play with the Life of “Johnson”. (Caruso) as the Stake 
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Scene from Act III in Puccini’s “The 


“atmosphere”—local color—and to give an 
idea ot the time, the people and the place. 

Now the drama begins! 

Johnson and Minnie have met before. 
They renew their acquaintance, while the 
Sheriff looks on with jealous heart, puf- 
fing his cigar. 

There is a great outcry. The door is 
thrown open, the Pony Express is there 
with the mail. The miners crowd around 
to get their letters. Some are happy. others 
dash their letters to the ground. One, as 
he reads, drops his hands in an agony 
of grief. It is all very life-like. On sweeps 
the music, with its lovely harmonies and 
weird discords. 

The sheriff in an insult:ng tone questions 
Johnson. He wants to know who this 
stranger is who has come along. He calls 
in the other miners. There is trouble 
brewing, which Minnie stops. 

The strains of a waltz are heard, smooth, 
easy, soft. Johnson offers Minnie his arm. 
They go together to the dancing room 
The crowd of miners follows, in comical 
procession. The last two turn and see the 
sheriff as he dashes his cigar angrily to 
the ground. This is one of the few touches 
of humor in the whole opera. 

The haunting waltz phrase is suddenly 
interrupted by shouts and cries. A num- 
ber of miners rush in, dragging with them 
a Mexican, one of Johnson's band, whom 
they have captured He secretly calls 
Johnson from the dancing room, warns 
him, and then leads the miners off on a 
false trail. The act ends with a love scene 
between Johnson and Minnie in which Min- 
nie invites Johnson to visit her in her cabin 
that night. He leaves. As the lights are 
put out, in an ecstasy of happiness, she 
stands beneath the great lamp. “It is a 
beautiful picture,” says a man behind me, 
and the curtain falls. 

* * al 

\ moment or two of silence and the 
whole house breaks out into a storm of 
applause. The actors are summoned again 
and again to the footlights. Then Caruso 
comes on, dragging Puccini. Presently he 
drags in Belasco, at whose appearance 
there is a shout of welcome, for all realize 
how much the success of the opera has 
depended on the master mind who not only 
conceived the story, but who has given 
life to the action, who bids fair to have 
sounded the death knell of that opera which 
is based on lifeless mechanism. A gain 
and again the people cheer until they are 
tired, and then there is a big rush out 
irto the lobbies and the foyer. 
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People collect in groups, a number cross 
over the road to revive the inner man. 
The snow is falling. We are glad to get 
under shelter and to ask one another “Well 
what do you think of it?” 

Back in Browne’s Chop House are some 
of the critics and musicians and others, and 
you hear this and you hear that. Onc 
says: “We haven't had a real, good melody 
yet.” “What do you expect?” says an- 
other. “Did you think we were going to 
get an Italian opera of the old Verdi 
school ?” 

The musicians are already by the ears; 
some insist that unless the second and last 
acts look up, the work will not rank with 
‘Bohéme” or “Butterfly” or “Tosca.” 
Others dispute this and say that Puccini is 
establishing himself forever as having pro- 
duced the musical masterpiece of the time. 
Others insist that it has no American flavor. 
Others say it will take the country by 
storm. One man says: “If ever they try to 
produce this in Italy they will get the idea 
that this is how we Americans live. They 
wll not realize that they are seeing life 
in the mountains among the gold seekers 
in California more than half a century ago.” 

x * * 

We are all settled back in our places 
again Again the curtain rises. We see 
Vinnie’s cabin, furnished with a little bu 
reau at the side, with a niirror, a couch, a 
dresser, with some bottles and glasses, 
some plain furniture. An open fire to the 
right, at which an Indian woman is croon 
ing to her papoose, resting in the quaint 
basket which she has taken from her back. 
She sings the song of the Sun God. This is 
some of the Indian music which Puccini 
has interpolated in his score. Presently she 
is joined by a dissolute Indian. The Indian 
music continues. Minnie enters and pre- 
pares to receive her coming guest She 
puts on such finery as she has, and experi 
ences great difficulty in getting into the 
fashionable high-heeled shoes, which are 
too tight for her 

Johnson enters. There is a strong love 
scene between them. Here, again, the mas- 
tercraft of Belasco appears \ terrific bliz- 
zard sweeps along, bangs the doors and 
hurls the curtains here and there, but the 
lovers are all oblivious, in one another's 
arms. This storm is as superb musically 
as it is pictorially. Johnson attempts to go 
out, but is hurled back by the wind and the 
snow Minnie invites him to share her 
cabin, motions him to her bed and says 
that she will sleep on the rug near the fire 
Still suspicious that he may be followed, 


Johnson looks carefully out of the windows 
to see if there is anybody lurking around. 
Finally he removes his coat, as Minnie, 
having put on a dressing gown, kneels by 
the fire to say her prayers, for she is chaste, 
is this poor girl among all these rough and 
desperate men. You may sneer, perhaps, 
but here again Belasco shows his wonderful 
insight, his knowledge that out of the low- 
est degradation, whether it be in the slums 
of London, Paris or New York, or out in 
the Sierras, there does arise an aggressive, 
chaste virginity, as we know a lily can 
grow from a dung hill. 

The wind whistles and howls! The storm 
rages without. Yet all is peace within. 

Suddenly shots are heard. There are vio- 
lent knocks at the door. Johnson emerges 
from the curtained bed, in alarm. Minnie 
motions him back and opens the door, 
through which Jack Rance, the sheriff, and 
some of the miners, in their heavy fur 
coats, covered with snow, enter. They have 
come to warn her; to tell her that 
they are on the trail of Rammerez, the 
bandit, whom the sheriff has recognized 
in Johnson, the man who came to 
the saloon, and of whom, even though 
he is a married man himself, he is insanely 
jealous Minnie defies him, at which he 
takes from his breast pocket the photograph 
that he has received from the Wells Fargo 
people, whose treasure, the band of which 
lohr-son was chief, have robbed. He shows 
it to her. Then she recognizes that her 
lover is a desperado on whose head there 
is a price, and who, if captured, ‘will be 
lynched on the instant 

The sheriff and the others leave; the 
music wails, thunders and roars. Minnie 
calls Johnson forth. Wildly she orders him 
out into the night, in the storm. She tells 
him she knows who he is. In an outburst of 
despair Johnson prepares to leave her. He 
tells her he goes to his death. As Minnie 
bows her head in an agony of grief he 
staggers out. There is a shot, acry! Muin- 
nie rushes to the door and drags the wound- 
ed, almost dying man in. Here the pas- 
sion and excitement of the scene, the won- 
derful music, reach a climax almost inde- 
scribable. Minnie seizes Johnson, helps him 
to his feet. As he groans, totters, she pulls 
down a ladder which leads to a loft above 
She helps him, crying in his agony, up this 
ladder. till he reaches the floor above and 
falls fainting. She has barely time to re- 
store the ladder to its place when Rance, 
the sheriff. enters, with his pistol ready, for 
he has tracked the bandit to the place. 
Finding himself alone with the girl, passion 
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overmasters him. Deliberately he advances 
to seize his prey, while the agonized, 
wounded man above hears her shrieks, but 
Minnie tears herself from him, seizes a 
knife, and then the sheriff, in true Western 
style, with a touch of manliness still left in 
him, seizes his fur coat and prepares to 
leave. As he does so he notices some drops 
of blood on his white cuff and exclaims 
“Sangue! Sangue!”—blood! He looks up 
and sees the wounded man above, draws 
his pistol, bids him come down. Johnson, 
crying in his agony, slips down and as he is 
covered by the pistol of the sheriff falls 
fainting on the table. Minnie rushes to 
her lover, and in her wild despair proposes 
to the sheriff that, as he is a gambler, they 
play a game of poker—freeze out; the 
stakes to be the life of her lover o-—free- 
dom! 

There were many, especially musicians, 
who had wondered how even Puccini, with 
his all genius, would set a game of poker 
to music, but he did, and as it was played, 
under the light, the double basses plucked 
an accompaniment whose very monotony 
was almost uncanny. Finally, as Minnie 
is about to lose the sheriff, in his triumph, 
leaves the table for an instant to take a 
drink. Minnie takes a card from her stock- 
ing and wins. The sheriff, disgusted, leaves. 
With an outcry of delirious joy Minnie 
falls on the hait-dead body of her lover, 
and the curtain descends 

. + * 

You can get no idea of the tremendous 
force and passion of the scene. Amato 
and Destinn rose to a height where they 
both surpassed themselves, and if there has 
ever been a time when there was a question 
as to whether Destinn was a great actress, 
as well as a great singer, that question was 
set forever at rest this night. 

The realism of the scene where she aids 
her wounded lover up the slender ladder 
proved that in a great situation singers who 
in ordinary opera move so easily and stand 
around often so tamely and with such little 
apparent interest in what they are doing 
can, when roused, surpass even themselves. 

A pandemonium of applause breaks out 
The house is wild: the singers are called 


out again and again Puccini and Belasco 


appear. There is a roar when Gatti-Casazza 


appears, and, advancing diffidently, hands 
Puccini a magnificent silver wreath from 
the management, from which flutter the 
American and Italian colors. Belasco gets 
an ovation all to himself 


[Continued on neat pag 
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QUARTET WHICH MADE “ THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST” POSSIBLE 








From Left to Right: 


Photo Copyright, t910, by Mishkin Studios, New York. 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Director of the Metropolitan Opera House; David Belasco, Author of the Play; 


Arturo Toscanini, Who Conducted the ‘Performance, and Giacomo Puccini, Who Composed the Opera 


FIRST PRODUCTION 
OF PUCCINI'S OPERA 


[Continued from page 3.] 





The artists who have appeared in the 
minor parts also appear and are applauded 
enthusiastically. When finally all come out 
together after calls and calls and calls, and 
you would think the house was hoarse and 
tired with shouting and applauding, there is 
one great triumphant yell, and you know 
that there is no claque back of that. 

True, later on, as the Quidnuncs meet 
again, there is some question as to whether 
it is not the drama that is gripping the 
people rather than the music, but the wiser 
ones know that it is the great combination 
of the master dramatist and stage manager, 
the master musician and composer, great 
singers and actors, a magnificent orchestra, 
which a marvelously capable and expe- 
rienced leader conducts, with a trained 
chorus and all the accessories which are 
provided on the stage in the way of expert 
lighting and scenic effects that, combined, 
have brought the result. 

The critics rush up to the press room to 
send telegrams and bits of copy to their of- 
fices. Naturally, much of “the story” has 
been prepared beforehand, from the rehear- 
sals which they have attended. It only 


needs the finishing touches of how the 
night is going, how the opera is moving, 
evidently, to a triumphant close. Out in 
the lobby there is a knot of musicians and 
their friends. 

“The drama runs the music,” says one. 

A passing critic, the representative of a 
leading daily, when appealed to, lets drop 
the one word, “Manufactured !” 

“Bah!” retorts a noted conductor. “’Tis 
a masterpiece of orchestration! What won- 
derful effects from those augmented chord 
successions !” 

A lady, a well- known society amateur, 
joins the party. “Puccini,” says she, “is 


9 


absolutely individual, if not always original * 


—he is always intense !” 

“To this opera,” interposes a well-known 
actor, “all that is American belongs to Be- 
lasco! The basis of the score belongs to 
Italy. The music does not suggest the 
elemental types that descended on Califor- 
nia in ’49!” 

“What American music was there, any- 
how, sixtv years ago?” asks a prominent 


teacher. “Puccini has his ‘Leit-motifs’ like 
Wagner; from Debussy he has taken his 
strange progressions and harmonies,” whis- 


pers a violinist as the group breaks up. 
We are wondering as we take our seats 
once more how the third act, which is the 
shortest, will end the opera. 
For the last time the curtain rises. Be- 
fore you is a scene in the california red 
woods. It is so beautiful that there is a 


burst of annlause. There are the great 
trees, and through them you see long vistas 
of mountains and the snow lit up in all the 
opalescent colors of the rainbow by the 
rising sun. On logs are a few miners and 
Jack Rance seated. They deplore the fact 
that the woman they love has fallen the 
victim of the desperado Johnson, but the 
sheriff is true to his word and has given 
up the pursuit. Presently the miners come 
in, all excitement. The Wells Fargo man 
(a small part admirably played by Didur) 
has tracked Johnson down again. He must 
be taken and lynched. Here the chorus of 
furious miners is almost drowned by the 
orchestra. Has Puccini made too much of 
the orchestra or has that wonder Toscanini 
lost himself in the excitement ? 

The final action begins with a vengeance. 
The miners rush up the trail. Some are on 
horseback. They crv and shout. Presently 
they return with their victim. His arms 
pinioned, Jack Rance tells him that he 1 
to die, and, with watch in hand, counts the 
minutes he has to live. Then it was that, 
with all the shouting, men swearing ven- 
geance around him, with one man climbing 
a tree to put the rope over the limb which 
is to hang him, that Caruso rose, and rose 
to the scene, rose to the climax and sang! 
Ye gods, how he sang! And the music 
which Puccini had given him will haunt 
many and many a music-lover for many a 
day. Then it was that Caruso revealed 
himself as perhans never before. Whether 


the situation was so entirely novel, whether 
the terrific force of the scene itself seized 
him—whatever it was, he sang as he never 
sang before 

The audience sat spellbound. The dra- 
matic force of Caruso’s expression, as he 
stood with his arms bound to his sides, was 
indescribable. Even the fashionables in 
their boxes, who, according to custom, 
should long ago have left their seats, were 
immovable. 

At the critical moment Minnie appears, 
having rushed to the scene on her horse. 
She defies them all. Then pleads for her 
lover’s life amidst a turbulent scene, in 
which the miners seemed divided. Finally 
the better feeling prevails, and as she re- 
minds them of her life among them—how 
she has lived with them, tried to help them 
and be good to them—even the vengeful 
sheriff is stilled. She cuts the cords from 
her lover’s arms. They will both go away 
never to return! There is a tremendous 
crash from the orchestra. Gradually the 
music and the rush of men subside. lo 
the sweet strain, “Addio California! Beau- 
tiful Land!” ‘La Fanciulla del West’ 
moves off with her arm round her lover in 
protection. The miners, as the voices fade 
in the distance, cover their faces. Some fall 
sobbing to their knees. The curtain falls. 

x * * 

There is a long gasp of relief from the 
mighty audience, which has been eager and 
tense for over three hours. The spell is 
broken. Applause breaks out again and 
again redoubled. The singers are called 
out with Belasco, with Gatti-Casazza, with 
Puccini. People begin to pass out into the 
storm. Some go to the lobbies for their 
carriages, some for their automobiles, oth- 
ers mount to the foyer to attend the recep- 
tion to Puccini. The function is continu- 
ous long into the night. And so a great 
event, not merely a great night in opera, 
but an event destined to have a large influ- 
ence not merely on the careers of all con- 
cerned, but upon opera itself, passes into 
history! 

* * ok 

Melodies? There are no melodies for the 
tenor or for the baritone or for the soprano 
or for the basso or even for the chorus. 
There is something more. There is music 
which harmonizes with the action, and har- 
monizes so thoroughly that most of the time 
you forget all about it. You are witnessing 
a great music-drama of life, of which the 
music is a vital and natural part and as- 
sists instead of retarding the action. 

* * * 


Behind the scenes there is pandemonium! 
Caruso, Toscanini and Puccini are embrac- 
ing one another while Belasco is hugging 
the life out of Emmy Destinn, for has she 
not surpassed his wildest hopes? 

And Caruso and Amato? 

They are all aglow, for they feel they 
have made the hit of their lives. 

G. Zangarini and C. C. Civinini! 

Who are they, pray? 

Only the poor librettists who had the aw- 
ful job of turning Western slang into sing- 
able Italian and did it well, but whom all 
have forgotten! 

Out into the night, into the cold and 
snow, past chilled policemen and belated pe- 
destrians we pass to our carriage. 

At the door we see Humperdinck. 

“The opera of the future will be the opera 
of Realism!” he says softly. 








THE MUSIC OF PUCCINI’S OPERA 


Arthur Farwell Discusses Results of Composer’s Efforts to Create a 
Score Which Truly Reflects Western Life in America 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 


O SUM up in a single 
sentence the peculiar 
musical phenomenon 
witnessed at the pre- 
miére of Puccini's 
“Girl of the Golden 
West,” it may be 
said that it was an 
attempt to put the 
American West into 
music by one to 
whom the task was 
impossible, and _ to 
present it to the 
American audience 
least capable of re- 
ceiving it even if he 
had been able to do 
so. 

To get from the 
soul of Puccini to the 
soul of the audience 
on this occasion, the 
best in his music had 
to pass through two 
masks—the artificial 
mask of Americanism with which he over- 
laid much of his natural musical inspira- 
tion, and the mask of social artificiality 
with which an operatic audience—especially 





a first night audience—in New York sur- 
rounds itself. 

That Puccini proved as effective with 
his music as he did on Saturday night, 
against these overwhelming odds, is vastly 
to his credit. 

Fortunately for the composer, America 
will not judge him in the present case ac- 
cording to the standard by which, as would 
appear from his own words, he would wish 
to be judged; namely, according to the de- 
gree in which he has succeeded in imbu- 
ing his music with the spirit of America, 
or of the West. 

The public likes Puccini’s music. If he 
has this time written music in which the 
public recognizes its beloved Puccini, there 
will be no objection raised, save by stu- 
dents and critics, on the ground of its lack 
of Westernism. 

What Puccini Has Done 

That “The Girl of the Golden West” 
presents features of accomplishment, even 
of novel accomplishment, scarcely anyone 
who heard the premiére can have the 
temerity to deny. But what is it, in this 
opera, that Puccini has done? And what 
has he not done? 

To begin with, the composer has departed 
from the character of the scores of 
“Boheme,” “Tosca,” and “Butterfly.” He 


has departed in three significant ways: first, 
by the suppression of his characteristic 
long-drawn-out, broad and biting melodies, 
in favor of the rapid-fire music necessary 
in following the action of this play; second, 
by a very pronounced adoption of De- 
bussy’s contributions to harmonic and 
structural progress; and third, by an at- 
tempt to gain American local color and 
American feeling both spontaneously and 
by the use of various kinds of American 
themes. 

The first mode of departure will be de- 
plored by the public which, jealous of 
either retrogression or growth, would 
have its favorites stay forever in the place 
in which it first discovered them, neither 
falling back from it nor progressing be- 
yond it. And indeed, in view of the pe- 
culiar validity and authoritative person- 
ality of that same broad and biting melody 
of Puccini’s, even one who reflects on the 
matter, and who would encourage growth 
and change, must doubt if Puccini can re- 
move it and put something better in its 
place. At least he must have more proof 
of the composer’s capacity to do so than 
was afforded on Saturday night. Fertile 
as Puccini’s imagination has been in sug- 
gesting to him innumerable clever, charm- 
ing, and effective ways of following in his 
music the rapidly changing action, it 
scarcely compensates for the absence ot the 
sustained emotional melodic periods which 
have so greatly delighted his hearers in 
the past. This is not to say that there is 
a lack of emotional resource in the music 
of “The Girl of the Golden West.” There 
are superb outbursts; notably, the en- 
trance of Minnie in Act I (where the one 


brief example of broad old-style Puccini 
melody is first introduced); the embrace 
of Johnson and Minnie, Minnie’s dismissal 
of Johnson, and her exultation after her 
victory in the poker game, Act II. Act II! 
has considerable sustained vigor, especially 
during the pursuit of Ramerres. But of 
sustained sensuous or exalted emotion there 
is almost none in the opera, especially such 
as finds its expression in the familiar Puc- 
cini melodic type. 


The Composer’s Task a Difficult One 


This would matter little if the music, in 
its sinuous following of the action and 
story, were at every point dramatically or 
psy chologically convincing. At many points 
it is so, but by no means at all points 
There is so much in the text which ought 
not to appear in any operatic text, i. ¢., 
language which does not call for musical 
expression, that all that the composer can 
do at such moments is to write some ami- 
able or clever music which is in no discern- 
ible respect a running musical commentary 
on the drama, and which exists only that 
there may be no cessation of the music 
What necessary or appropriate music can 
a composer invent for “Will you have some 
cream pastry?” or “I'll send you up some 
books ?” 

Let no one think that this continuous 
dramatic music of Puccini’s, however de- 
i:ghtful and engaging it may be in itself, 
is based upon the principles of Wagner 
These required at the outset that the text 
should contain nothing for which there 
was not a conceivable corresponding mu- 
sical expression. 

The text of “The Girl of the Golden 
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West” thus sets the composer an impossi- 
ble psychological task, of frequently ex- 
pressing the unexpressible in music. This 
leads to a frequent severing of the con- 
nection between music and drama, which 
detracts, through the shattering of the 
interest in this aspect of the work, from 
the value of those moments of psychologi- 
cal verity to which the composer does so 
signally attain at times. 


Employment of the Leit-Motif 


In this continuous music the leit-motif is 
freely employed, it is often psychologi- 
cally ineffective, however, for the reason 
just givens The musical web throughout, 
except for wholly independent sections 
here and there, is produced not so much 
by thematic development as by thematic 
variation and adaptation. It is not a 
weighty fabric. The scheme is simple, and 
there is no polyphonic complexity. Puc- 
cini’s music is always fluent, and has al- 
ways a certain valiaity of conception, as 
music, which gives it a greater weight with 
those who do not insist on dramatic and 


‘psychological truth than with those who 


do. 
For a composer to fail psychologically, 


_where success is impossible, by reason of 


the nature of the text, is nothing against 
him, except in his willingness to accept 
such a text. It is more serious, however, 
to fall short of dramatic musical effective- 
ness when success is in sight. This happens 
at the entrance of Ramerrez the robber 
(Johnson), in Act I. His motive, a fortis- 
simo dramatic adaptation of ragtime rhythm, 
is well chosen from the psychological, if 
not from the historic standpoint (see ex- 
ample 4). It is expressive of daring and 
fierce strength. Neither the entrance of 
Johnson himself upon the stage, however, 
nor of this theme in the music, is. suf- 
ficiently prepared. Johnson, it is true, has 
been announced as outside the Polka, but 
before he enters, a meltingly Debussyish 
love scene arid other matters have inter- 
vened, so that when he does burst in, it is 
only after the mind has been wholly di- 
verted from him, and his entrance is 
merely casual, and entirely without dra- 
matic force. Still more so, however, the 
Ramerrez theme. It had appeared but once 
before, entirely meaninglessly, so far as 
the audience was concerned, at the end of 
the brief prelude to the opera, and had 
passed wholly unremarked. Now, at Ramer- 
rez’s entrance, it blares out and is over 
before the ear knows what happened. As 
employed, it has no force. There are no 
previous significant whisperings of it at 
earlier references to the robber, to give 
the hearers the familiarity with it neces- 
sary for its ultimate effectiveness when 
Ramerrez appears. It is but necessary to 
remember the entrance of Hunding, in the 
first act of “Die Walkiire,” to know how 
this kind of thing should be done. It is 
for such reasons as this, and they could 
easily be multiplied, that the music of “The 
Girl of the Golden West” cannot be ac- 
cepted seriously, as a whole, in the dra- 
matic sense. 


Dramatic Moments in the Score 


The score is not, however, without mo- 
ments of subtle dramatic penetration. One 
of these is when Johnson, a moment after 
Minnie has banished him from her cabin, 
is shot. The ppp staccatissimo chords of 
the orchestra, here, in curiously broken 
rhythm, produce a magical effect of tragic 
suspense. Also the reiterated chord in 
the lowest register of the basses, which 1s 
continued throughout the fateful poker 
game which shall decide the destinies of 
Minnie, Rance and Johnson, is potent in 
its expression of deep agitation, suppressed 
yet irresistible. Hans Pfitzner may lay 
claim to the invention of this effect, how- 
ever, which he has used with infinitely 
greater dramatic force in his opera “Die 
Rose vom Liebesgarten,’ where Minneleide, 
about to be led by Siegnot into the Liebes- 
garten, is terrified bv the light which ema- 
nates from it, and failing of courage at the 
last moment, precipitates the tragedy. 

From the standpoint of those who do 
not require a deeper dramatic insight there 
are many scenes which are emotionally 
very effective, in a melodramatic way, 
wnich, while they owe much to the book, 
owe a great deal to the music as well. 


Puccini’s Leaning Toward Debussy 


As to Puccini’s very evident leaning to- 
ward Debussyism in the opera, it is only 
necessary to say that Debussy has made 
contributions to modern harmonic and the- 
matic usage which it is well for any mod- 
ern composer not to overlook. It is a 
sign of alertness to present realities for 
a composer to be quick to seize upon con- 
temporary advances in the general musical 
scheme. In the new opera the Debussy 
tendency reveals itself frequently in unre- 
solved secondary harmonies, surmounted 
by melodic phrases with poignant effects, 
with which we have been made familiar by 
Debussy, produced by skips to and from 
dissonant notes. At other times the tend- 
ency is observed in velvety harmonic effects 


such as that assigned to Rance in his nar- 
rative in the first act. The following frag- 
ment (ex. I.) is the basis of this passage: 
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Puccini has a positive genius for keeping 
to the middle ground of modernity. He 
finds and puts in the particular dissonant 
note which bites, but does not bark. He 
taxes the ear with just enough modern- 
ism to keep it guessing, but without 
enough to annoy it. He resolves his dis- 
sonances just in the nick of time for the 
semi-trained modern ear. No one will 
damn him for repeating the sins of 
Strauss. 


Not Really American 


In regard to the American character 
which Puccini feels himself to have 
achieved in “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
it must be emphatically affirmed that it 
does not exist. This may be said without 
derogation to the art of Puccini. Ameri- 
can character and spirit in music, various 
in its manifestations, and still vague to 
Americans themselves, must remain to an 
Italian a greater mystery, even, than Ameri- 
can slang to an English author. 

Puccini has in the new opera employed 
a number of melodies and melodic types 
peculiar to America. But from first to 
last they are swallowed up and dissolved 
in his Italianism, or perhaps in his Puccini- 
ism, like snowflakes in the sea. 

The first of the “American” themes which 
he has employed is indian, and is the 
melody of the “Festive Sun Dance of the 
Zunis.” This ceremonial song was record- 
ed by Carlos Troyer, of San Francisco, 
and is one of the series of Indian works 
given out by the Wa-Wan Press. The 
portion of the melody employed by Puccini, 
and used extensively in creating the mood 
of the first scene of the opera, is as fol- 


lows: 
Qndante” 
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This is used as the “homesick song” of 
the first act, and is sung by Jake Wallace, 
the minstrel. It is the first theme heard in 
the opera, and the last, and is variously 
employed in Acts I and I11, usually as ex- 
pressive of yearning, of the purer emo- 
tions, and of love. But instead of being 
retained in its original rigidly rhythmic 
character, as a ceremonial dance, it is con- 
verted into a melody of “linkéd sweetness, 
long drawn out,” and while it makes good 
music, it contributes nothing whatsoever of 
Indian or American character to the opera. 

The second American theme, used for 
the entrance of the miners, Act I, is George 
Cohan’s song “Belle of the Barber's Ball.” 
A fragment of it is as follows: 
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Something is made of this, thematically, 
in the orchestra, in a number of places, but 
its treatment and harmonic setting are such 
as to cause it to pass by the audience with- 
out conveying the slightest impression of 
its relation to American popular music. 

The fine burst of ragtime used as the 
motive of Johnson as Ramerrez the rob- 
ber, and which has already been referred 
to, is as follows: 
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and which is sung by Johnson at “I'll never 
give you up” (“Jo non ti lascio piw’), the 
critic of the New York Sun writes: 
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He has hit upon a strain which recalls some 
of the American music of Dvérak, and which 
will therefore Five pain to Boston, because in 
this case it will be difficult to prove that it is 
Bohemian instead of imitation darky. 


The melody in question is an adaptation, 
in a rhythmic metamorphosis, of an Indian 
song, “The Chattering Squaw,” used by 
Harvey Worthington Loomis in his com- 
position of that name in Book II of his 
“Lyrics of the Red Man.” 


Indian Themes Not Known to Americans 


The interesting and curious phenomenon 
in connection with Puccini’s use of Indian 
themes is that these melodies are not yet 
familiar to Americans, and that such of his 
music as is based upon them is foredoomed 
to fall upon deaf ears, so far as American 
sympathies are concerned. 

Beyond this, in all his use of American 
melodies, anachronism and anatopism run 
riot, so that even the elusive tints of Ameri- 
canism to be discerned by the student of 
this music fail of any local or historical 
suggestiveness. 

t is not to be imagined from the fore- 
going that Puccini’s score is in any ex- 
tensive way an attempt to gain a predomi- 
nating local color by the use of American 
tunes. He relies for the most part on his 
own imagination, and one must search the 
score carefully to locate the various essays 
in Americanism. 

The music for the Indian woman’s lullaby 
at the beginning of Act II is apparently 
wholly original with Puccini. At least it is 
intensely un-Indian. The words of this 
passage, however, “Grant, O Sungod,” etc., 
are from Carlos Troyer’s “Zunian Lullaby,” 
and are Prof. Troyer’s translation of the 






original Indian text. ‘lhey are in quotation 
marks in the piano-vocal score. 


Impossible Indians 


The music for the Indian characters is 
distinguishably Indian in almost no re- 
spect, a curious circumstance in view of 
the fact that Puccini examined many In- 
dian melodies during the early stages of 
his work. Nor does this music, in itself, 
bear any possible psychological relation to 
the Indian. The Indians in the opera are 
impossible caricatures, physically, mentally, 
and morally. 

From the standpoint of sheer musical 
uplift and beauty, among the best moments 
in the opera are in Act I, Rance’s narra- 








tive (“Minnie, dalla mia casa”); the scene 
between Minnie and Johnson over the bar, 
which is of much tenderness; and certain 
portions of the love scene with which the 
act closes. Act II, Johnson’s plea after 
Minnie discovers him to be Ramerrez. Act 
III, Minnie’s pleading with the miners, and 
the close of the act. Johnson’s song, just 
before the intended hanging, is effective on 
the stage because of the broad orchestral 
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This would lend an American tang to 
the music were it not for the striking fact 
that ragtime in a tragic-dramatic sense is 
something which never entered the heads 
of the American people, and this therefore 
passes as a sort of Wagnerian /eit-motf, 
without ever so much as suggesting to the 
audience that it is their own familiar rag- 
time, and it therefore has in this sense 
nothing to contribute to any atmosphere in 
which an American would feel at home. 

The scene of the miners humming the 
waltz tune “gets” the audience through its 
drollery, but still more amusing is the 
quickness with which Americans repudiate 
the proprietorship of the tune itself. 

Of the melody of which Puccini makes 
much in the love music of the second act, 
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unisons which support the voice, but it has 
little intrinsic merit. 


Music Picturesque Throughout 


The music throughout is picturesque. It 
has a pronounced stage effectiveness, which 
it owes to its qualities of orchestral and 
harmonic color, and which exists quite in- 
dependently of any consideration of deeper 
dramatic significance. It is everywhere 
molded by a hand sensitive to the ele- 
ments of beauty, though ready to make 
many sacrifices to theatrical ettect. 

Broadly speaking, the music of Act I 
loses intensity and continuitv by reason of 
its too great dramatic variety. The music 
of Act II is: more direct and forceful, 
though poignant. in its details; and Act 


III, molded on a broader plan, sweeps 
through with considerable power. 

The orchestration is always spicy and 
appetizing, and often serves to cover up 
what must be regarded as the thinness of 
much of the music. 

Little or nothing of the influence of 
Wagner and Strauss is felt in “The Girl of 
the Golden West.” It is strongly un-Teu- 
tonic, and essentially Latin. It seems to 
mark a transition for Puccini. He has ap- 
parently been studiously and laudably recep- 
tive to outside influences since his last 
operatic essay. It is thus that one broadens 
and grows. But it is likely he will make a 
more authentic and unified use of the new 
material in his next opera than he has suc- 
ceeded in doing in this. It is certain, after 
he shall tire of corralling wild Western 
musical ideas, that the world will remain 
grateful to him in proportion as he remains 
true to the genius of his race. 





What the Critics Said About It 


AN idea of how the critics of the New 

York dailies received the new Puccini 
opera may be gained from the following 
excerpts : 


He (Puccini) has shown himself to be also a 
consummate master of stagecraft. He may prop- 
erly be called the Belasco of opera. No other 
operatic master of any period has known better 
than Mr. Puccini what will successfully cross the 
chasm between the footlights and an audience. To- 
gether with this skill he has an exquisite apprecia- 
tion of vocal possibilities and an unsurpassed re- 
source in orchestration. Indeed, in this province 
of a musical realm he reigns an absolute mon- 
arch, 

It follows, then, that in this new work he has 
seen with unerring judgment that many pages of 
the libretto would have to sway the public as pure 
drama rather than as opera, and he has fashioned 
the music for these pages rather as a melodramatic 
accompaniment than as a complete lyric garb. That 
he has done this cleverly goes without saying. 
Whether the public will be pleased at finding in 
this opera a much smaller measure of the eth 
melody of its favorite master than it has hitherto 
enjoyed is another queetion which cannot be set- 
tled this morning. here are many pages of inter- 
esting music in the new score. These have been 
indicated in the foregoing account. They spring 
from the general level of the work whenever an 
emotional situation is coincident with a halt in 
the rapid pictorial action of the play.—W. 
Henderson in the Sun. 


As to the specific quality of Mr. Puccini's 
music, there is much that is significant and inter- 
esting to be noted in the score. It shows, appar- 
ently, a new step in Puccini’s development. In 
“Madama Butterfly” it was observed that he had 
ventured far into a region. of new and adventur- 
ous harmonies, He has now gone still further into 
this field of augmented intervals and chords of the 
higher dissonances. He has made much use of the 
so-called “whole tone” scale and the harmonies 
that associate themselves with it. In a word, there 
is a marked predilection for the idiom that is 
coupled particularly with the name of Debussy. 
Mr. Puccini has himself avowed it—it was one of 
the first things he said to the reporters when he 
sepened these shores.—Richard Aldrich in the 

imes. 


A proper subject for musical treatment should 
be one which would afford the opportunity for the 
music to amplify, embellish and uplift the original 
theme, and I am frank to say that “The Girl of 
the Golden West” as an artistic product and art 
form was a better drama without the music than 
with it.—Reginald De Koven in the World. 


Unstinted praise must be given to the perform- 
ance of “The Girl.” The commanding influence 
of Toscanini, who has labored devotedly to do 
justice to Puccini’s work, assured the musical re- 
sult attained. Every shade, every intention, in the 
score was rendered Somrrany. discreetly, beauti- 
fully. On the other hand, the experience of David 
Belasco, aided by the zeal of the regular stage 
manager, Jules Speck, and the resourceful skill of 
the technical director, Edward Siedle, left few 
loopholes for shortcomings in the acting and the 
important scenic details—Charles Henry Meltzer 
in the American. 


The whole opera is musically far inferior to “La 
Bohéme,” “Tosca” and “Madama _ Butterfly.” 
What the public has always wanted, wants now, 
and always will want in an opera, above all things, 
is melody—not necessarily such melody as Ros- 
sini, Donizetti or Verdi wrote, but such as is to be 
found in Wagner’s works, or in the Puccini 
operas just named. There is surprisingly little of 
this in “The Girl of the Golden est.” The 
vocal parts are not quite so dry and unmelodious 
as those in Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande,” yet 
Puccini seems to have had in mind the “noble con- 
tempt for melody”’ of which Caccini and the other 
Florentines early in the seventeenth century 
boasted.—Henry T. Finck in the Evening Post. 


Puccini has made exceedingly felicitous use of 
whatever he may have appropriated from others, 
adapting this material absolutely to his own style. 
And after all, if all words in a language are open 
to writers, why should not all musical expressions, 
whether harmonic, rhythmic or instrumental, be 
open to composers? Puccini’s style in “‘The Girl 
of the Golden West”’ certainly is not Debussy’s, 
nor Strauss’s, nor Wagner’s. It is his own, 
brought to a poignancy that he had failed to obtain 
in his earlier works.—Max Smith in the Press. 


To come at once to Hecuba in this matter, Sig- 
nor Puccini has been recreant in “La Fanciulla 
del West” to the trust which he had invited in 
“Madama Butterfly.” * * * But, if he could 
make so much of the square-toed, unemotional 
music of the Japanese, and blend it so ingeniously 
with the music which is native to him, why was it 
that he did not put one poor, solitary jab of 
American pigment on the musical canvas of “La 
Fanciulla del West’?—H. E. Krehbiel in the 


Tribune. 





The Music Critic’s Plight 
John F. Runciman in the “Saturday” 

His [the music critic’s] plight is mourn- 
ful. But what can he do? The problem 
amounts to this: How to damn new things 
for a few days and avoid damning himself 
forever. 
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LIKES HIS “KONIGSKINDER” BEST 





Humperdinck Says It Is Most Interesting to Him Because His 
Most Mature Work—Discusses Music with Former Pupil 











TEELING myself to the thought of sac- 

rificing a purely sociable half hour on 

the altar of journalism, I knocked, for the 

second time that day, on the door of Pro- 

fessor Engelbert Humperdinck’s apartment 
at the Hotel Astor. 

It was Edith Humperdinck, like a little 
princess fresh from a Marchen, who opened 
the door. We had that day become re- 
acquainted after an interval ot twelve years, 
during which she had been metamorphosed 
from a chubby four-year-old who sang 
scenes from “Hansel and Gretel’ in a tiny 
little voice to the demure little lady before 
me. 

“Edith,” I said, “I have come this time 
to interview your father.” 

“Interview!” she exclaimed, in perfectly 
good English, “who wants to interview 
him ?” 

“I,” I said. “Don’t you think I’m able?” 

“That’s funny,” she soliloquized, being 
unacquainted with her visitor in that role. 

“Yes,” I said, “I want to interview him 
for the paper.” 

“What paper?” 

This time it was my turn to be surprised. 

“Why, Musica, America, of course,” I 
explained. 

Here the gracious Frau Humperdinck 
entered and after our exchange of greetings 
the genial composer with the kindly eyes 
came in. 

“Good evening, Meester Fahrwell, how 
do you do?” he said, with a slight linguistic 
effort. 

“Very well, thank you,” I replied, in a 
German somewhat rusty from disuse. “I 
am not your pupil any longer. I have 
come to interview you; can you spare a 
little time?” 

Herr Humperdinck could, and after we 
had seated ourselves and lighted cigarettes 
I applied myself to the task. 

“Did you compose ‘Poia’?” I began. 

On a repetition of the question Herr 
Humperdinck understood, and smiled. 

“No,” he said, “not a bar,” and I was 
at rest concerning the rumor which had 
drifted to America at the time of the Ber- 
lin premiére of the Nevin opera. 

“What was the final result of 
asked. 

“It was no failure,” said the professor, 
“even if it might have been a greater suc- 
cess. It was mishandled because of in- 
trigues, and was ausgepnffen.” 

“About the ‘K6nigskinder’—is it 


a 


your 


more mature. I have learned more before 
composing it.” 

I asked Herr Humperdinck if he had re- 
tained the music w.ich he had written for 


the earlier melodrama on the same text. 


see | have shortened the overture. Here 
where the second theme entered before, I 
have gone directly to what was then the 
third theme. It is now a Vorspiel instead 
of an overture. The prelude to the third 
act is also similarly shortened.” 

The music throughout gave evidence of 
a most careful contrapuntal working out 
of the orchestral voices. 

“Are there many independent songs in 
the opera?” I asked. 

“A number,” Herr Professor explained. 
“My publisher has not told me just what 
songs he will issue separately, but he will 
bring out several in that way.” 
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Engelbert Humperdinck, His Wife and Daughter, Edith, Photographed on Board 
Ship Just Prior to Landing in New York, Where the Composer Is to Supervise 
the First Production on Any Stage of His New Opera, “Kénigskinder,” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on December 28. 


“How about the beautiful song ‘Kommet 


heard the original “K6nigskinder” play in 
Frankfort and at its Berlin premiére twelve 
years ago, in company with the composer. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is here, but it is 
revised. There it was for an actress to 
sing, and had to be extremely simple. Now 
it is written for a real singer.” 

I noted the plunge from the key of G to 
E flat at the second phrase, which I had 
remembered from the earlier work. 

“How do you justify that?” I asked. 
Herr Humperdinck looked at me inquir- 
ingly. 

“You remember,” I said, “that Wagner 
said that one should not carelessly leave 
the key which he has commenéed in, or at 
all, without thorough justification.” 

The Herr Professor smiled, as much as 
to say “that’s a good shot, but I’ve got the 
answer to it.” 

“To understand that,” he said, “you must 
understand that there are in the ‘Konigs- 
kinder’ two principal keys (Haupt-tonarten). 
The first, G, is for the Goose-girl, and the 
second, E flat, is for the King’s son. Now 
you will see that in this second phrase I 
make a thematic reference to the King’s 
son, and this takes me naturally, by the 
tonal construction of the work, as I have 
explained it, into E flat, the proper key 
for the statement of the theme of the 
King’s son.” 

Thus my somewhat bantering question 
brought out an interesting fact in regard 
to the opera. 

Herr Humperdinck further explained 
that there were no folksongs in the work, 
but showed me one melody which was 
somewhat like a certain German folksong. 

I then asked him his opinion of Russian 
music. 

“I am something of a stranger to it. 
It has come very suddenly. With its great 
capital to draw upon—its humanity and 
folk-music—it should have a great future. 
[ think that it will be affected by the polit- 
ical situation. As the people become freer 
they will become more independent in their 
music.” 

“France?” 

“The French seem to be going in the 
direction of realism. But I| know the 
older works better than the newer. I am 
no authority on this subject’—here a 
thought struck the Professor—‘you hear 
more of it here in New York than we do 
in Berlin—I had better ask you about it!” 

Not to let the attack pass into his hands, 
| asked: 

“And Germany, what about its future?” 

“The Kaiser says it lies on the water,” 
promptly responded rierr Humperdinck. 

“Perhaps it is here,” I said, laying my 
hand on the score of “Die K6nigskinder.” 

But I was fairly vanquished. And at 
this juncture Conductor Hertz entered. 

Frau Humperdinck wanted to know 
where she could get a quantity of nice ap- 
ples. So with a handshake from Herr and 
Frau Professor, and a knix from the little 





favorite child?” “I have kept much of it,” he explained. 

“The ‘Konigskinder’ is more interesting Opening the piano-vocal score he indicated mein Geselle,’ which was in the play,” I princess, I started out in search of the 
to me than my other works because it is the passages to which he referred. “You inquired. “Have you kept that?” I had Hesperides. A. F. 
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Pianist Wins Triumphant Mendelssohn 
Club Concert 


ALBANY, Dec. 14.—The Mendelssohn 
Club of Albany gave its second subscrip- 
tion concert in Udd Fellows Hall on the 
evening of December 8. Under the direc- 
tion of Frank Sill Rogers, the concert was 
one of the best ever given b~ the organiza- 
Yolanda Mero, the pianist, was the 


tion. 
soloist. The numbers sung by the club 
were Mendelssohn’s “Huntsman’s Fare- 


well,” Storch’s “Serenade,’ Dudley Buck’s 
cantata “King Olaf’s Christmas,” Bliss’s 
“The Redman’s Death Chant,” Stevenson’s 
“Tulita,” Genee’s “An Italian Salad,’ An- 
drew’s “Laborer’s Night Song,” and El- 
gar’s “Follow the Colors.” The Mendels- 
sohn Choir contains the best male voices 
to be found in this city, and on this oc- 
casion they sang as they have seldom sung 
before. The sonorous “King Olaf” number 
was done with thrilling effectiveness. 

Miss Méré played Mendelssohn’s F 


of Chopin and Brahms pieces, a Rachman- 
inoff and a Dohnanyi number. Her play- 
ing was of a nature ty make her auditors 
take notice of her wonderful gifts, tech- 
nical and interpretative. She played the 
Chopin numbers beautifully, eliminating 
much of the mawkish sentimentality that is 
often put into them, but not failing, at the 
same time, to make them duly poetic. The 
hackneyed Liszt Rhapsody was done with 
so much brilliancy that it seemed something 
distinctly new. The Rachmaninoff showed 
exquisite grace and a thorough insight into 
its Slavic character. Miss Mér6 was re- 
called time after time and was obliged to 
give several encores. Her work was un- 
doubtedly the sensation of the evening. 





Boston Girl Wins Success in “La Bo- 
héme” in Rome 

Rome, Dec. 1.—Dorothea A; Macvane, a 

daughter of Professor Silas Macvane, pro- 

fessor of history at Harvard, has made 

a marked success at Milan as Mmi, in 





Paris, and was obliged to conquer parental 
opposition to win her way to the stage. 
Before Puccini sailed for America he gave 


which already includes “Lucia,” “Travi- 
ata,” “Don Pasquale” and “Rigoletto,” and 
is studying Briinnailde in “Walkire.” 
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Dear Musica AMERICA: 


The great event of the musical season, 
the production of Puccini’s “La Fanciulla 
del West,” for the first time, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, really began with a 
formal dress rehearsal on Thursday morn- 
ing of last week. The management depart- 
ed from the usual custom, and, instead of 
inviting a few musicians, critics, artists and 
their friends, perhaps in all two or three 
hundred persons, issued a large number of 
invitations which included prominent sub- 
scribers, a strong theatrical contingent, mu- 
sicians, tea¢hers as well as the “regulars,” 
so that the parquet was pretty well filled 
and there were a number of persons in 
the boxes and in the dress circle. 

In the lobby, before the performance, 
while friends were hobnobbing, there was 
a sudden fall in the temperature of about 
two feet. Somebody said “Must be a 
blizzard.” “Oh no!” said another, “’t’is 
only Philip Hale, who has just blown in 
from Boston.” 

There were rumors that Meltzer of the 
American was disgruntled over some 
trouble that he had.had with Mr. Brown, 
the controller, and had started to compose 
an opera of his own, in English, on the 
subject of “Monopoly,” to which he was 
impelled by the fact that the copy of an 
article he had sent to his paper had been 
“cut” and so Brown had fallen foul of 
him. Can anything cause greater heart- 
burn to a critic, who takes himself serious- 
ly, than to have his copy blue-penciled by 
a soulless editor who sits in a chair in the 
office ? 

Then Mr. Guard, the press agent, whose 
duty it is to supply the newspapers with 
good stuff, as well as with good pictures, 
was on the verge of nervous collapse be- 
cause either the management or the artists 
had objected to having flashlight pictures 
taken during the rehearsal. 

* * * 


I found myself in the seat next to Arthur 
Farwell, through whose good offices Puc- 
cini obtained the music and the words of 
certain Indian songs which he has incorpor- 
ated in his score. Mr. Farwell, you know, 
spent years digging up these old Indian 
themes, and is to-day an expert on the 
subject. 

Before the curtain went up, we had an 
opportunity to see Andreas Dippel, fresh 
from Chicago, looking as youthful as ever, 
as if the cares of management rested lightly 
on his shoulders, while Blanche Bates, who, 
you know, created the réle of Minnie in the 
original Belasco play, sat with eager face, 
not far from the gentleman whose special 
function, in this life, is to blow the horn, 
in advance of Walter Damrosch. 

* * * 


It is not considered polite to publish what 
takes place at a rehearsal, so I can only 
tell you that when it was all over the 
general verdict seemed to be that the opera 
was bound to be a great popular success, 
however the critics and musicians might 
agree to disagree witn regard to the pre- 
cise position to be accorded to Puccini’s 
music. 

* * * 

After the performance of the opera on 
Saturday night, a reception was given to 
Signor Puccini by the directors of the 
opera house, at which a large number of 
musical and society people were presented 
to the composer. Outwardly, the proceed- 
ing partook somewhat of a supplementary 
ovation to the one which the composer, the 
artists, David Belasco, and atti-Casazza 
had received during the performance. 

During the reception there was almost 
a performance of Gilbert and Sullivan's 
“Ruddigore” in which the principals would 
have been our good friends, Walter Dam- 
rosch and Mr. Fincx, the scholarly critic of 
the Evening Post. It seems that, Mr. Dam- 
rosch towk this occasion to inform Mr. 
Finck tha if he printed any more “untrue 
things” about him, he would sue his paper 
for libel, to which Mr. Finck is reported 


to have said that the particular things that 
Mr. Damrosch complained of were not 
written by him, but that if Mr. Damrosch 
desired to see in the Evening Post a really 
true criticism of his (Damrosch’s) conduct- 
ing, he could have it. 

* * * 

The comedy element was not lacking at 
the opening performance. Otto H. Kahn, 
the millionaire director of the Metropoli- 
tan, to whom, with Clarence H. Mackay, 
the production of the: Puccini opera is 
largely due, was refused admittance. He 
did not happen to have his ticket with him, 
and only after some time was rescued by 
the chief usher and brougnt in. 

This reminds me of a story—I don’t re- 
member whether I have told it before or 
not. Years ago, when Rubinstein was an- 
nounced for a concert at Steinway Hall, a 
big policeman, by the name of Mike Raf- 
ferty, was stat-oned at the rear entrance 
with strict order to let no one in. It 
seemed that certain people more or less 
acquainted with the hall had taken the op- 
portunity, at previous pérformances, of 
getting in that way without pay. Rubin- 
stein, according to his usual custom, came 
along at the last moment and tried to get 
in. 

“Oh no you don’t,” said Rafferty. 

“Yes, but I must,” said Rubinstein. 

“My orders are to let no one in here,” 
replied Rafferty. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Rubinstein, “but if I 
don't get in there won’t be any concert.” 

“And who are yez?” said Rafferty, as he 
gave the pianist a slight dig with his night 
stick. 

“I’m Rubinstein!” 

“T don’t care,” sni.ced Rafferty, whether 
you are Goldstein, or Einstein, or Rubin- 
stein or any other old Stein, ~ou don’t go 
in. 

Luckily, one of the managers, frantic at 
the non-appearance of his star, happened 
to come along and so rescued the pianist 
and brought him in, in triumph. 

* * x 

How these critics love one another, I 
notice that Henderson, of the Sun, in his 
fine article last Sunday, speaks of Mr. 
Finck, of the Evening Post, as a gentle- 
man “whose views on music have an agree- 
able aloofness.” This was apropos of Mr. 
Henderson’s insistence that we all, includ- 
ing Mr. Finck, are apt to take opera too 
seriously. 

When Mr. Henderson writes of Mr. 
Fink’s “aloofness,” does .e refer to the 
fact that Mr. rinck sits rather way back, 
at the Metropolitan, on the right side of 
the house, while the body of critics, a kind 
of Pleiades constellation, sit well to the 
front, on the right side of the house; or, 
is it perhaps because Mr. Henderson soars 
in the upper ether from which he occa- 
sionally “planes down” to reach a cup of 
cold comfort to his curly headed, Falstaf- 
fian, genial associate of the Tribune? I 
suggest this, because in the same article 
Mr. Henderson came to the relief of Mr. 
Krehbiel apropos of Krehbiel’s “editing” 
the program book of Mme. Sembrich’s re- 
cent recital of folksongs, at which several 
of the other critics have recently jibed. 

Anyway, it is a wonder to me how the 
critics write as well as they do, are as in- 
teresting as they are, and, with rare excep- 
tions, are as fair as they are. Think of 
what they have to go through, season after 
season, with from eighteen to twenty 
operatic performances, orchestra perform- 
ances, and recitals, of more or less impor- 
tance, every week. Occasionally they are 
accredited with a slip which is not their 
own, because with the onerousness and 
multifariousness of their duties they are 
forced, at times, to deputize some of .their 
work to others, and that is how, no doubt, 
George Hamlin, the tenor, who was on here 
recently from Chicago, with a recital, was 
able to sneer that one of them had credited 
him with singing the drinking song from 
“Pagliacci” instead, of, as you know, from 
“Cavalleria.” 

* * * 

I presume you have had a hearty laugh 
over the spasm of virtue which seized 
Chicago and caused its Chief of Police to 
put an interdict upon the performance of 
“Salomé.” To one who knows that Chi- 
cago is a “hard town” this is amusing. Yet 
let us not forget that it takes a large 
knowledge of life, as well as sound philos- 
ophy, to understand Chicago. in that great 
city of the Middle West, many of the hu- 
man problems are being fought out, some 
of which New York has already partly 
solved. Perhaps in no other city in this 
country, except, one might say, in San 
Francisco and the Far Northwest, is the 
great struggle between mind and matter 
going on as it is to-day in Chicago. The 
passing of that city from a mere distribut- 
ing point into a vast manufacturing center 
could not be accomplished without a stress 
and storm period, so, while it is easy to 
laugh or sneer at Chicago, it would be 
more just to sympathize with it in its strug- 
gle to evolve civilization from conditions 
many of which are as yet elemental. 

However. if Chicago did not want 
“Salomé,” Detroit, conscious of a superior 


and unassailable virtue, did. Atlanta and 
Cleveland, however, not feeling quite as 
steady on their moral pins, also interdict- 
ed the opera. Perhaps the worst re- 
sult of the whole thing has been that it 
made Mary Garden burst into profanity, 
and exclaim that “Chicago is not the whole 
United States by a a——d sight!” 

Mary always was so impulsive! 

Hammerstein, ever ready to rush into 
print, gave it as his opinion that the rea- 
son “Salomé” was stopped in Chicago, was 
on account of the jealousy of the Beef 
Trust, who considered the beheading of 
John the Baptist as an infringement of 
their privileges. He also said that natural- 
ly many Chicago women would object to 
the scanty attire of Mary Garden, as 
Salomé, because they wore flannels! 


* * * 


The other night I sat through the per- 
formance of Maeterlinck’s poetic drama 
“Mary Magdalene,” in which Miss Olga 
Nethersole and her company appeared, and 
to which a musical accompaniment was 
played by the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Modest Altschuler. 
The program tells you that the music is 
based on various clebraic and Oriental 
melodies, designed to convey the spirit of 
the play and to weld the acts of the drama 
together. Besides an accompaniment to 
some of the scenes, it consisted of an over- 
ture and a symphony intermezzo between 
acts one and two, during which there was 
also a solo by Grace Clark Kahler. 

In the first act two themes are developed, 
that of the Nazarene and that of the 
Magdalene. 

The music between Acts I and II is sup- 
posed to indicate the change of heart on 
the part of the Magdalene. 

At the opening of the second act a slave 
sings an old Hebraic melody to the accom- 
paniment of an ancient harp. 

In the third act we have the music of the 
maimed, the halt and the blind. 

The story of the play deals with the 
period just before the crucifixion, and, 
while not historically accurate, illustrates 
the salvation of Mary Magdalene, the 
struggle of the good influence with the bad, 
and it shows also the attitude of the peo- 
ple, and especially of their Roman gover- 
nors at the time. 

I was particularly interested because the 
part of Lucius Verus, the young Roman 
centurion, who is supposed to be in love 
with the Magdalene, was taken by Edward 
Mackay, son of an old friend, F. F. Mac- 
kay, in his day the ~reatest character actor 
in the country. 

The music, while finely rendered bv the 
orchestra, had that peculiar barbaric wail 
of despair which seems to characterize the 
Hebraic themes. I might have appreciat- 
ed the solo had not Miss Kahler an un- 
fortunate tremolo, which to me is always 
distressing. However, she is not alone in 
this. Some of our greatest artists, notably 
Slézak, have it badly. Upon me, the trem- 
olo has such an irritating effect that I want 
to take off my shoes and hit somebody. 

What is the matter with our music teach- 
ers that they permit such things? Or is it, 
perhaps, because of some of our music 
teachers that singers have been taught not 
to use the voice properly and so have de- 
veloped a tremolo? 

* * * 

It is as I supposed. Other people than 
myself are interested in the effect upon 
people, of whistling in the street. In this 
connection the following letter came to me 
the other day: 


“Dear Mr. Mephisto:— 

Referring to your notes in the issue of 
November 26th regarding the man who whis- 
tled airs from ‘Boheme’ ’and ‘Tosca’ and your 
trying a little Chopin on the Fifth Avenue 
*bus—the enclosed clipping presents another 
argument for classical music for public whis- 
tlers rather than ragtime. 

The classics got attention from the fair sex, 
while the ragtime got the ‘Kibosh’ for its ex- 
ponent. 

The mora! is plain. 

Yours truly, 
E. W. Tuckermann.”’ 


The clipping to which Mr. Tuckermann 
refers tells of a man who escaped from an 
asylum by jumping through a second-story 
window, and who was arrested while wan- 
dering about the streets bare-headed and 
whistling ragtime songs. 

The man was worth eighty thousand dol- 
lars, and had gone insane worrying over the 
loss of twenty thousand. I wonder what he 
would have whistled if he had lost forty 
thousand dollars—presumably the “cistern” 
music from “Salome!” 

It might be possible to work out an equa- 
tion in this matter. If the loss of 25 per 
cent. of one’s fortune leads to the whistling 
of ragtime, and the loss of 50 per cent. to, 
say, Strauss (could that be determined), an 
equation might be produced by which one 
would be enabled to determine the precise 
musical effect upon the mind, of disaster in 
different proportions. 

As I have often said, the psychology of 
music has not yet been written. At all 
events, the experience of the above man 


would go to show that if one must whistle 
on the street, he should avoid ragtime if 
he does not wish to be arrested. 

I know from experience that Chopin is 
safe, and am thinking of trying soon “The 
Girl of the Golden West.” Ticket specula- 
tors should cally early, however. I have 
some excellent sidewalk space for sale at 
$100 a square foot. 

* * * 


Wiggles, of Boston, like Jiggles, of Phila- 
delphia, is interested in musical criticism. 

My friend Wiggles has sent me a criti- 
cism of a performance of the “Mikado” by 
Accomack Tribe 155, I. O. R. M., whatever, 
whoever and wherever that is, which, if | 
had only seen earlier, would have enabled 
me to write a criticism of the “Fanciulla,” 
which would have made the New York 
critics verdant with envy. It says: 

“The characters inthe cast are few, but all 
of equal importance to the successful rendi- 
tion of the opera, each part being made to 
fit the one next to it in every direction, and 
then the whole surrounded by beautiful 
choruses and _ characteristic poses, and 
backed up by specially designed scenery, all 
going to make the successful and beautitul 
production that made the names of Gilbert 
& Sullivan famous in the field of comic 
opera.” 

To write an opera in which every part fits 
the next one to it in every direction is, in- 
deed, an achievement. It is somehow ex- 
pressive of eternal fitness, and that is what 
we are all vainly looking for in opera. 

* * 
Voila! A tid-bit from Chicago: 
I love Mary Garden, 
Her Art is so warm, 
And if I don’t see her 
She’ll do me no harm. 

Sophisticated and encrusted as we become 
in our contact with the hard world, there 
always remains in our hearts a soft spot 
for the good old nursery rhymes. 


Your 
MEPHISTO. 





WHEN CHALIAPINE WAS HERE 


An Unrecorded Concert Before an Au- 
dience of His Countrymen 


Perhaps the most interesting concert 
given by Chaliapine in this country, Mr. 
Bernstein further relates, has never been 
recorded, writes Henry T. Finck in the 
Century Magazine. It was an informal af- 
fair, on the occasion of the Russian New 
Year, on the steamship Moskva, then in 
New York harbor. There were only half 
a dozen invited guests, the rest of the audi- 
ence being composed of the crew. After 
supper Chaliapine was asked to sing. He 
promptly went over to the piano and, ac- 
companying himself, started to sing a Rus- 
sian folksong. The sailors and officers 
crowded the doorway and looked at him 
with open-mouthed admiration. Suddenly 
he left off singing and, turning to the crowd, 
said : 

“You must join me, boys, or I will not 
sing at all.” 

He sang with them a number of plain- 
tive Russian songs, and after midnight 
closed with the song of the “Dubinushka” 
(“The Oaken Cudgel”). Then he went 
over to the sailors, spoke to each of them, 
and related some of the hardships of his 
early years, the tears streaming down his 
cheeks as he spoke. Finally he brightened 
up and distributed among the sailors all 
the money he had with him, while they 
embraced and kissed him. 





AMERICAN TEACHER HOST 


Musical Soirée Given in Berlin by J. 
Courtland Cooper 


Bertin, Nov. 26.—J. Courtland Cooper, 
the voice teacher from Chicago, was the 
host at a charming soirée musical? in his 
new studio at Berchlesgardner St. 35 re- 
cently. Mr. Cooper’s work has attracted 
much attention in the Berlin musical world 
not only among American students, but 
also among Germans, and there was a 
large attendance. Mr. Cooper prefaced the 
program of the evening with a short talk, 
in which he emphasized the main points of 
his theory of voice building. He declares 
that it should be as easy to sing as to talk, 
and it should be as easy to sing in any one 
part of the voice as in any other. With the 
voice properly produced all effort is elimin- 
ated and compass, quality and volume, as 
well as the greatest range of dynamic pos- 
sibility, are the result. 

The program of the evening was sung by 
Ella Haydutska, Marjorie Mack and Dore 
Busch, and admirably illustrated the points 
which Mr. Cooper insists are the indis- 
pensables of artistic vocal work—absolute 
freedom of production and enunciation. 
An interesting item of the program was 
Aladas Rado’s setting of the poem, “The 
Storm.” Mr. Rado is acting as kapell- 
meister for Mr. Cooper. 
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HUMPERDINCK PREMIERE ON 7HE 28TH 





Composer Attends Rehearsal of His New Opera at the Metro- 
’ politan—Slezak Makes His New York Debut as “ Lohen- 
grin ’’—“ Faust” Has Its First Revival of the Season 








METROPOLITAN OPERA CALENDAR, WEEK OF DECEMBER 
7 TO 13 





Hertz, conductor. 


‘ “DIE WALKURE,” by Wagner, Wednesday evening, December 7, with regular cast, includ- 
ing Carl Burrian as Siegmund, Lucy Weidt as Briinnhilde, Walter Soomer as 
Morena as Sieglinde, Allen Hinckley as Hunding, Florence Wickham as Fricka, and Alfred 


Wotan, Berta 





“LA BOHEME,” by Puccini, Thursday evening, December 8, with Miss Farrar, Miss Alten, 
Messrs. Jadlowker, Scotti, Didur and De Segurola. 





Hinckley and Hinshaw. 


_ “LOHENGRIN,” by Wagner, Friday’ evening, December 9, with Leo Slézak as Lohengrin 
(his New York début in the réle), Olive Fremstad as Elsa, and Mme. Homer, Messrs. Goritz, 





Begue; Marguerite, Geraldine 
Vittorio Podesti. 


“FAUST,” by Gounod, Saturday afternoon, December 1o, first time this season.—Faust. 
Hermann Jadlowker; Mephistopheles, Leon Rothier; Valentin, Dinh Gilly; Wagner 
arrar; Siebel, Rita Fornia; Marthe, Marie Mattfeld; Conductor, 


Bernard 





performance on any stage.—Minnie, Emm 
ale Amato; Nick, Albert Reiss; Ashby, 


Express, Lamberto Belleri. 


. “THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST,” by Puccini, Saturday evening, December 10, first 
7 Destinn; Johnson, Enrico Caruso; Jack Rance, Pas- 

u damo Didur; Sonora, Dinh Gilly; 7: 
Sid, Giulio Rossi; Bello, Vincenzo Reschiglian; Harry, Pietro Audisio; Joe, Glenn Hall; Happy, 
Billy, Georges Bourgeois; Wowkle, Marie Matt- 


Antonio Pini-Corsi; Larkens, Menotti Frascona; 
feld; Jake Wallace, Andrea de Segurola; José Castro, Edoardo Missiano, and Rider of the Pony 


rin, Angelo Bada; 








“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA,” by Mascagni, and “I PAGLIACCI,” by Leoncavallo, Mon- 
day evening, December 12, with Hermann Jadlowker a new Twurridu in “Cavalleria.” 








ITH the attention and efforts of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 
focussed upon the premiére of * The Girl of 
the Golden West,” there was no attempt to 
introduce novelty in the rest of the pro- 
gram for the week ending December 13. 
Nevertheless, there were features of interest 
in the several performances, one in particu- 
lar being the New York début of Leo 
Slézak in the title réle of “Lohengrin.” 

Engelbert’ Humperdinck heard his first 
rehearsal of his new opera, “K6nigskinder,” 
on Monday last. The first and second acts 
were gone over in the composer’s presence 
with Alfred Hertz in the conductor’s chair. 
All the principals participated, including 
Geraldine Farrar, Hermann Jadlowker, 
Louise Homer, Otto Goritz, Florence Wick- 
ham, Adamo Didur, Albert Reiss, Antonio 
Pini-Corsi and William Hinshaw. Hum- 
perdinck, with a score in his hand, followed 
the performance and applauded it at the 
end of each act. 

It is announced that the first performance 
in the world of the new Humperdinck opera 
will take place at the Metropolitan on the 
evening of Wednesday. December 28. 

Mr. Slézak’s advent in “Lohengrin” was 
accomplished on Friday evening of last 
week. His majestical stature, set forth 
glitteringly in a gorgeous suit of armor, 
lent physical impressiveness to his first en- 
trance upon the stage. Me was in good 
voice and his impersonation never lacked of 
dignity and fine feeling. Most of his music 
he sang very beautifully and the nobility 
of his bearing compensated for whatever 
of the mystical element may have _ been 
missed from his conception. Mme. Frem- 
stad sang Elsa for the first time this season, 
but her performance of the part is well 
known. It is a vocally delightful and a 
poetic impersonation. Mr. Goritz as Tel- 
ramund, Mme. Homer as Ortrud and Allen 
Hinckley as the King were all excellent, 
and Mr. Hinshaw sang the music of the 
Herald splendidly. 

“Die Walkiire” had its third representa- 
tion Wednesdav. December 7, with the same 
singers as at previous performances. Lucy 
Weidt’s suppression of the short skirt which 


she wore at the first performance has im- 
proved her appearance and she sang with 
artistic feeling. Berta Morena’s lovely 
Sieglinde always merits a word in passing. 
She was at her best. Mr. Hertz conducted 
with power. 

Geraldine Farrar was heard twice last 
week, her winsome Mimi being revealed at 
the Thursday performance. She san~ with 
fresh, sweet tones and moved her audience 
greatly by the pathetic note in her acting. 
Mr. Jadlowker sang well as Rodolfo and 
Messrs. Scotti, De Segurola and Didur 
were a delight as alwav; in tneir customary 
roles. Bella Alten was an _ engaging 
Musetta. 

Miss Farrar’s personal loveliness shone 
in her Marquerite, which was sung for the 
matinée audience of Saturday. It was au 
excellent performance ot “Faust” in all par- 
ticulars, the fact of the imminence of the 
Puccini premiére having no effect to impair 
the carefulness of the production. Aside 
from the artistic singing of Miss Farrar, 
Mr. Jadlowker, as Faust, Dinh Gilly, as 
Valentin, and Rita Fornia as Siebel, there 
was interest in the appearance of a new 
Mephistopheles in the person of Leon 
Rothier, who disclosed a good voice and 
an acquaintance with the traditions of the 
role. It was the first performance of the 
Gounod opera of this season and chorus, 
ballet, stage management and orchestra all 
contributed to a worthy revival. 

Mme. Melba was ill with a cold Monday 
evening, December 12, and instead of 
“Traviata,” which nad been announced, the 
double bill of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
”’Pagliacci” was given. It was the third of 
the season’s performances of this bill. Mr. 
Jadlowker sang Turridu and _ furnished 
the only change in the cast. Bella Alten 
returned to the réle of Nedda, in which she 
is always charming. Caruso was in good 
spirits as Canio and Amato’s fine singing 
of the “Pagliacci” prologue won him tumul- 
tuous applause. 

At the Sunday concert Berta Morena, 
Marianne Flahaut, Allen Hinckley, Salva- 
tore Sciaretti and William Hinshaw were 
the soloists. 





MISS WILLARD’S RECITAL 





Chicago Pianist Wins Laurels in Finely 
Presented Program 


Cuicaco, Dec. 12.—Carolyn Louise Wil- 
lard, pianist, gave a concert Sunday after- 
noon in Music Hall that showed her rare 
accomplishments to decided advantage. Her 
program was not overstocked with con- 
trast, but was weighty with the larger mean- 
ings of music. 

Miss Willard has a vigor of touch and an 
earnestness of style that makes her reading 
of* the classics virile and effective. Her 
playing of the Beethoven Variations in F 
was particularly strong and masterful. A 
broad and colorful interpretation of 
Brahms’s Scherzo in E Flat Minor was 
made interesting and illuminative, and a 
group of five Chopin selections, Nocturne 
Op. 48, Prelude in B Major, Prelude in B 
Minor, Prelude in F Major and Ballad, Op. 
47, was played with a sprightliness and 
vigor that lifted them above priggish senti- 
mentalism. They came fresh, clear and 
wholesome from her fingers and proved 
most agreeable. No little interest was fur- 
nished in her plavine of three Preludes of 


Theodore Otterstrom, a local composer, em- 
bracing one in F Sharp Minor, one in E 
‘ ajor and one in C Sharp Minor. 
lighter numbers of the musical matinée, 
flung off with an element of joy and skill 
that were inspiring, were Paul Juon’s Etude 
Op. 18, Debussy’s “La Fille aux Cheveux de 
Lin,” a quaint waltz by Selim Palgren, “The 
Approach of Spring,” taken from “Finnish 
Lyrics,” and Beethoven’s Concert Study in 
D Minor. Cu. BN. 





Manager Shipman Busy Booking the 
Nordica Tour 


Frederic Shipman, who directed the Mel- 
ba tour with such success and who is now 
busy arranging Mme. Nordica’s_ tour, 
stopped over in New York for a few hours 
this week. Mr. Shipman spends most of 
his time traveling, and, as he himself says, 
keeps his office in his hat. He disdains the 
idea of headquarters in New York or in 
any other city. “I’m too busy looking after 
the affairs of my artist to sit at a desk,” 
he explains. 

Mr. Shipman on this occasion was par- 
ticularly pleased over an engagement he 
had just closed for Mme. Nordica in Har- 


risburg, Pa., for January 19. “I met John 
Fox Weiss, president of the Harrisburg 
Choral Society,” he said, “and within an 
hour we had the consent of the entire com- 
mittee to give this big concert. It will be 
Mme. Nordica’s first appearance in Harris- 
burg, and the local committee is most en- 
thusiastic over the project.” 





MAUD POWELL IN CANADA 





Winnipeg Audience Again Pays Tribute 
to Her Artistry 


WInNnipeG, CaAn., Dec. 8—Maud Powell, 
the violinist, played at the Winnipeg The- 
ater on December 5, and a large audience 
filled the house and received her in enthusi- 
astic fashion. Miss Powell is by no means 
a stranger to Winnipeg audiences, and her 
merits have no longer ‘to be proved. H-r 
program comprised-the Saint-Saéns DC 
Minor Concerto, the César Franck sonata, 
a Bach number, Brahms’s “Hungarian 
Dance,” Grieg’s “To Spring,” and “Wed- 
ding Music,” Coleridge Taylor's “Deep 
River,” Hubay’s “Zephyr” and a Sarasate 
“Spanish Dance.” Although the weather 
was intensely cold, Miss Powell’s playing 
did not suffer in the slightest degree, and 
she carried her hearers away in her usual 
fashion. It is difficult to comment fre- 
quently upon Miss Powell’s achievements, 
for, as one of her hearers at the concert in 
question remarked, “to praise perfection 
is mere bathos.” Perhaps the most striking 
work of the evening was done in the Franck 
sonata, which she played with wonderful 
breadth and interpretative insight. The 
Sarasate, Hubay and Grieg numbers were 
altogether bewitching. Waldemar Liachow- 
sky’s accompaniments were, as usual, a fea- 
ture of the concert. 

Miss Powell played in Fargo on the fol- 
lowing day with similar results, and last 
Sunday she appeared at a charity concert 
in Chicago, at which Mary Garden was one 
of the participating artists. 





E. T. Stotesbury Seeks to Recover - 


$40,000 from Hammerstein 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8.—E. T. Stotesbury 
attached Oscar Hammerstein’s production 
of “Hans, the Flute Player,” to-night for 
the recovery of $40,000 which, according to 
Abraham M. Beitler, Mr. Stotesbury’s at- 
torney, Mr.’ Stotesbury loaned the impre- 
sario when the latter was in financial trou- 
bles at the Opera House at Broad and Pop- 
lar Streets. ' 





In regard to the action of Mr. Stotes- 
bury stated above, Arthur Hammerstein, in 
New York, said that he could not under- 
stand it. 

“In the first place,” said Mr. Hammer- 
stein, “that production no longer belongs to 
my father, but to Lyle Andrews. In the 
second place, Mr. Stotesbury gave my fa- 
ther $40,000 during the street car strike in 
Philadelphia to keep the house open. My 
father had intended to close the opera 
house, and it was kept open at ..r. Stotes- 
bury’s desire and expense.” 





Miss Showalter’s Busy Season 


Edna Blanche Showalter, who lately com- 
pleted her tour as soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, and who is 
singing the réle of Nicholas, the shepherd 
boy, in Walter Damrosch’s Carnegie Hall 
production of “The Children at Bethlehem,” 
sang with the Quebec Symphony in that city 
on December 2. Miss Showalter’s success 
in Quebec is described as greater than that 
scored there by any singer in recent years, 
and she is urged to give a recital there be- 
fore the end of this season. Her ovation 
and encores prolonged her program for one 
hour. Soleil, the French daily, described 
the enthusiasm she aroused as “increasing 
frenzy.” Miss Showalter, he.self, considers 
her Quebec appearance as the greatest pop- 
ular success she has yet won. 

Miss Showalter duplicated her Quebec 
success in her Montreal and Scranton re- 
citals. She will return to these cities next 
year under different auspices. 





Epstein Trio Now the New York Trio 


The chamber music organization formerly 
known as the Epstein Trio will in future 
be known as the New York Trio. With 
three musicians of such high rank as Alex- 
ander Saslavsky, violinist, Vladimir Dubin- 
sky, ‘cellist, and Herman Epstein, pianist, 
the trio will again take a prominent posi- 
tion among chamber music societies this 
season. Mrs. E. M. S. Fite, of Carnegie 
Hall, will manage the trio. 





Jules’ Falk in Two Concerts 

Jules Falk, the violinist, was heard in a 
concert at Trenton, N. J., on December 15, 
when he appeared as soloist with the Mon- 
day Musical Club. On December 19 he will 
play at a private musicale to be given at 
the home of Mrs. Harry E. Converse, in 
Boston, where he has played before this 
season. 





FINE CHORAL WORK 
BY MADRIGAL CLUB 


Chicago Society Has Assistance of 
Emil Liebling, Pianist at 
First Concert 


Cuicaco, Dec. 12.—The Chicago Madrigal 
Club gave the first concert of its tenth sea- 
son last Thursday evening in the Music 
Hall of the Fine Arts Building. The act- 
ive organization has been swelled to fifty 
voices, and the musical director, D. A. Clip- 
pinger, has been untiring in his efforts to se- 
cure the finer valuations of ensemble in 
singing. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat discon- 
certing effect of new additions, the general 
work of the club was of a superior order 
and better than any time before in its his- 
tory. The enlistment is equally divided 
between male and female voices, and vocal 
quality rather than strenuosity gives the 
work of the club fine value. 

The program opened with H. L. Wilson’s 
waltz song, “Carmena,” a light and filmy 
fragment. This was followed by Max 
Field’s vigorous work, “The Mariner’s 
Song,” which was accorded the honor of a 
prize last season, and in contrast to this was 
Elgar’s “Spanish Serenade.” One of the 
most interesting compositions of the night 
was Daniel Protheroe’s musical setting of 
Sidney Lanier’s beautiful poem, “The Trees 
and the Master.” The fine coloring of this 
composition was admirably sustained. The 
singers gave a gentle melancholy to a Ser- 
vian song by Arklangelsky. An amusing 
interlude was a laughing song by Frank 
Van der Stucken. The Mendelssohn 
“Spring Song” was delightfully done. 

A feature of this concert, which drew a 
large and musical audience, was the ap- 
pearance of that excellent pianist, Emil 
Liebling. He gave a test of his virtuosity 
in a petite suite for piano and string orches- 
tra by Ole Olson. It pleased the audience 
immensely, and after the completion of the 
five merry little numbers he gave an orig- 
inal serenade of his own, equally charming. 
He then played three original compositions, 
“Under the Magnolias” (a Southern sere- 
nade), “Moment Musical,” and “Carmen- 
cita” (a Spanish caprice). C. E.N. 





No “Girl of Golden West” Rolls for 


Mechanical Pianos 


Tito Ricordi, of the Milan music publish- 
ing house of Ricordi & Co., and agent and 
publisher of all of Puccini’s operas, has 
refused to permit American talking-machine 
companies or music roll houses to reproduce 
mechanically any of the music of “The Girl 
of the Golden West.” Selections from 
“Tosca, “Bohéme and “Madama Butter- 
fly” have a large sale in player-piano music 
rolls and talking-machine records. Some 
idea of the interest being taken in “The 
Girl” by the public is shown by the fact 
that out of 1,000 scores sent to this country 
not one was unsold at the end of the first 
week. 





Scharwenka in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 12.—The seventh Pea- 
body Conservatory recital was given by 
Xaver Scharwenka, pianist, Friday after- 
noon. His program consisted of the Cho- 
pin Fantasie in F Minor, Liszt's Ricor- 
danza and Mephisto Waltz; Beethoven’s 
Sonata Appasionata, op. 57, and his own 
composition, Theme and Variations, op. 
48. He was given a cordial reception by 
a large audience. W. J. R 





Emma Eames to Wed deGogorza 


Paris, Dec. 12.—The engagement is re- 
ported here of Emma Eames and Emilio 
Gogorza, the baritone who lived many years 
in New York but is now a naturalized 
Frenchman. A joint concert tour of Amer- 
ica is im prospect for the couple. It is said 
they will be married in the late Spring or 


early Summer. 
5 MINIMUM RATES, 
PEOPLE Ss * 7 Seone ——- 
mber rt 
SYMPHONY Course Tet. $1.50 for 2 
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CONCERTS Olive Mead Quartet 


Dec. 18, 3.15 P. M., Carnegie; 2nd Symphony Concert 
Massenet Overture, ‘‘Phedre.” Tschaikowsky ‘‘Vari- 
ations,"" Roccoco Theme. Goldmark, “Rustic Wedding,” 
Symphony. Elgar. “Pomp and Circumstance.” 
___ Tickets, 15, 25, 35 & 50 cts. 
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NOTED PAINTER OF FLORAL LIFE TO DEVOTE HIMSELF TO OPERATIC COMPOSITION 








Paul de Longpre, in Ideal Sur- 
roundings in Southern Cali- 
fornia, Turns to Music—His 
Interesting Career in Artistic 
Achievement 











By Walton Fawcett 


M USICAL circles have every reason to be 
interested in the announcement that 
Paul de Longpre, the artist and musician 
who has up to the present devoted the 
major portion of his time to painting, pro- 
poses to reverse the ratio in future and give 
an increased amount of attention to mu- 
sic. Already he is hard at work upon an 
operatic composition and others are in pros- 
pect. Hope for an ambitious outcome of 
his efforts is based in no small degree upon 
the creative genius which De Longpre has 
evidenced in dual realms of artistic en- 





de * 

















Mr. de Longpre, His Wife and Daughter 
on Their Grounds 


deavor and in the distinctive originality of 
his methods and products. 

Paul de Longpre has been for many 
years past so closely identified with the 
art life of the United States, and particu- 
larly of Southern California, where he has 
long made his home that many persons 
overlook the fact, which might indeed be 
suspected from his name, that he is a na- 
tive of France. Born in Paris some fifty- 
five years ago he was one of ten children 
and enjoyed few early advantages of an 
educational character. However, he early 
manifested talent, amounting to genius, for 

















The Villa of Paul de Longpre in Hollywood, Cal. 


the painting of floral subjects and he spent 
a portion of each year in the country near 
Paris in order to study nature at first hand 
and devoted to his flower painting all the 
time he could spare from the more remun- 
erative decoration of fans upon which he 
was dependent for a livelihood. 

His floral studies attracted wide atten- 
tion from the outset and he exhibited at 
the Paris Salon in 1876 and succeeding 
years. However, a few years later the en- 
tire course of his plans was altered by the 
failure of the Paris banking institution in 
which all his savings had been deposited. 
De Longpre had married at eighteen and 
the age of twenty-two found him with a 
family consisting, in addition to his wife, 
of two daughters and one son. Facing 
such domestic respon ibilities he deter- 
mined, following the bank failuze which 
swept away his savings, upon a radical 
move and accordingly deserted Paris and 
took up his work in New York, despite the 
freely expressed misgivings of all his as- 
sociates. He remained in the metropolis 
for some years and then took up his abode 
in Southern California—attracted partly by 
its climatic advantages but in even greater 
degree by the opportunities afforded for 
obtaining at all seasons of the year a 
wealth of studies for his flower paintings. 

As appears not at all strange in view of 
his temperament, Paul de Longpre has al- 
ways had a distinct taste and talent for 
music. Considerations of expediency, 
though, for many years prevented him 
from bestowing upon it more than casual 
attention. Latterly, however, that pro- 
nounced financial success has crowned his 
artistic efforts, he has had the leisure and 
the facilities for musical composition under 
ideal conditions. Most of his earlier com- 
positions were more or less fragmentary in 
character, such as the descriptive waltzes 
which have been played with such success 
throughout the country by Sousa’s Band 


and other cormert organizations, but Mr 
de Longpre is now essaying more preten- 
tious forms in composition. 

That the artist-composer has opportunity 
to woo the muse in as truly ideal surround- 
‘ngs as may be found on either side of the 
Atlantic can be atteste. br all of the num- 
erous musicians wno have been entertained 
at the de Longnre villa, in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, a suburb of Los Angeles, pictur- 
esquely situated in the foot-hills of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains. The site of the 
villa, a spacious tract in the frostless belt 
of the land of sunshine, was selected pri- 
marily because it enabled a continual pro- 
fusion of posies as inspiration for the 
“King of Flower Painters,” but it now con- 
fers a none the less appreciated boon in 
facilities for out-door musical composition 
at all seasons of the year. 

The de Longpre home—a combination 
of studio and residence, many of whose 
features might be profitably copied by mu- 
sicians who are planning ateliers—is one of 
the “show places” of the tourist mecca 
wherein it is located. The building, the 
far-flung frontage of which renders it most 
conspicuous, is of the concrete or stucco 
on metal lath construction which is so ex- 
tensively employed in this section of the 
country. Architecturally the structure is 
Moorish in motif, but with some of the 
characteristics of the later Spanish Mis- 
sion style of architecture whici originated 
on the Pacific Coast a couple of centuries 
ago and has given the impress of its in- 
fluence to so many of the modern buildings 
of the region. 

The studio and other rooms in the villa 
are of the unusually spacious proportions 
of which the exterior gives promise and 
there are corridors, balconies and towers 
which afford seclusion when it is desired. 
In addition to the imposing residence this 
flowery estate situated between the ocean 
and the mountains has five garden houses 





His Villa at Hollywood a “‘ Show 
Place” of That Section, 
Where Many Musical Celebri- 
ties Are Entertained—How 
He Studies 











which harmonize with the main building 
in architectural design. One of these de- 
tached structures is the retreat to which the 
artist-composer retires when he desires to 
pursue his labors secure from intrusion and 
another is the appropriately named “guest 
house’ where Mr. de Longpre has from 
time to tin.e entertained so many of his 
musical friends at Bohemian suppers. 
Paul de Longpre has been ever a man of 
ideals as well as ideas and those persons 
who realize to what an extent he possesses 
that rare combination of the poetic and the 
practical are confident that he will accom- 








Mr. de Longpre Reading Among the 
Flowers He Paints So Well 


plish something worth while in the field of 
musical composition. “Bear always in mind 
that the highest type of beauty is the 
highest art” has been the life motto of this 
versatile man and his favorite bit of ad- 
vice for the beginner in any artistic pur- 
suit has long been, “consider money as a 
help in art, never as a guide.” Certain it 
is that none of his own musical composi- 
tions has been done under the spur of hard- 
ship or necessity—if such immunity be 
conducive to the highest attainments in 
creative work. 





Importance of Personality to Pianist 
[W. S. B. Mathews in The Etude.] 


While the tradition is that no pianist has 
played like Liszt (they mean so well as 
Liszt), I, personally, quite agree with Emil 
Liebling, who says that in all probability 
Liszt in his best days did not play with 
anything like the technical perfection we 
find in Godowsky, Lhévinne, or even per- 
haps in Bauer, Gabrilowitch and Josef Hof- 
mann. Nevertheless the standpoint has 
changed; the basis of valuations has become 


other than it was. What this other stan- 
dard may be will appear as soon.as the 
four different manners in which fine piano 
recitals influence the music-lover are set 
forth in order. ‘lLhey are these: 

(1) The personality of the artist stimu- 
lates the hearer. 

(2) The artist gives new ideas of tech- 
nical possibilities and of interpretation; and 
emphasizes the meaning of the composer. 

(3) The hearer gets a general idea of 
important compositions not _ previously 
known to him, 
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(4). The hearer gets higher and finer 
ideas of great compositions which he has 
previously studied by himself. 

Summing up then, we have two sources 
of benefit from piano recitals, arising from: 
(a) The qualities of the artist; and (b) 
The qualities of the music. 

The most marketable thing a piano vir- 
tuoso can possess is still quite the same as 
it was when Chopin played in Vienna in 
1819, Liszt played in Paris as a boy, and 
Thalberg made his tours; namely, the eft 
of personality. If you happen to have 
that magical something about you which 
leads people to “sit up and take notice,” 
the highest rewards in the profession are 
yours. 


Gets Rights to Viennese Operettas 

Lonpon, Dec. 7.—Fred C. Whitney has 
arrived here from Vienna with four comic 
operas he purchased there. Two are by 
Oscar Straus, “My Young Gentleman” 
and “Little Friend.” One is by Leo Fall, 
“The Siren,” and one by Franz Lehar, “At 
Last Alone.” Mr. Whitney has the Ameri- 
can and English rights to all but “The 
Siren,” which he has for England only. 
Mr. Whitney will leave for New York on 
Saturday. 


Harold Bauer, like Josef Hofmann and 
Busoni, has put Chopin’s Ballade in F 
Major into his répertoire this season. He 
played it in London the other day. 
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GEORGE HAMLIN’S 


TRIUMPH IN CARNEGIE HALL 





Mr. Hamlin brought forward as 
usual several new songs; all of which 
show the musicianship and the sin- 
cerity of the artist who seeks new 
effects not for his own glory, but de- 
votes himself with ardor and wide 
capability to the exploitation of music. 

His program had many complete 
and partial novelties. One might 
quote the entire offering, indeed, as 
each song had a value of its own and 
a few were familiar. There were 
many encores and many repetitions.— 
New York Evening Mail, Nov. 21, 
1910. 


Mr. Hamlin has long been recog- 
nized as a singer of uncommon taste, 
both in the choice and _ the interpre- 
tation of programmes. His fine artis- 
tic aualities have often been praised. 
They deserved praise again through- 
out his concert of yesterday.—New 
York Globe and Commercial Adver- 
tiser, Nov. 21, Ig10o. 


Mr. George Hamlin gave a recital 
of songs yesterday afternoon in Car- 
negie Hall and pleased a large au- 
dience. The program was long and 
was also varied and interesting, as 
probably half of the songs are little 
known on the concert stage——New 
York Herald, Nov. 21, 1910. 


In the concert world we had 
George Hamlin singing a song re- 
cital with all his wonted refined and 
thoughtful musical delivery—New 
Yerk Town Topics, Nov. 24, Igto. 


In Carnegie Hall yesterday the 
well-known tenor, George Hamlin, 
gave a recital of German, French and 
English songs before a large au- 
dience. 

Mr. Hamlin, who first sang the 
songs of Richard Strauss in concert 
here, has gained during the last few 
years the highest rank on the concert 
platform. He possesses a magnifi- 
cent voice, fine musical feeling, tem- 
erament, and last, but not least, an 
irreproachable diction, qualifying him 
in the highest degree for Lieder in- 
terpretation. 

It was therefore again a particular 
pleasure yesterday to listen to his in- 
terpretations, a pleasure for which his 
hearers expressed their thanks in en- 
thusiastic and long continued ap- 
plause. (Translation.)—New York 
City Morgen Journal, Nov. 21, Igo. 


A large audience hears his fine 
singing in Carnegie Hall. 

Mr. George Hamlin is a singer 
whom it is a delight to hear in his 
rare appearances in New York. Mr. 
Hamlin pursues an _ independent 
course in the practice of his art and 
follews in no beaten track his selec- 
tion of the songs he sings. He is, in 
fact, an indefatigable explorer in the 
ancient and modern literature of the 
song, and he brought forward yester- 
day some interesting results of his 
explcrations. 

lt was a program skillfully ar- 
ranged with a feeling for contrast 
that made the several numbers cn it 
heighten each other’s effectiveness. 
There was much that was fine in it 
yesterday, in finish of phrase and ex- 
cellence of declamation and diction, in 
sentiment and variety of expression.— 
New York Times, Nov. 21, 1910. 


George Hamlin gave a recital of 
songs in the afternoon at Carnegie 
Hall. Mr. Hamlin is well and favor- 
ably known to this public. His sing- 
ing is filled with imagination and 
guided by a fine musical intelligence. 
—New York Sun, Nov. 21, 1910. 


Tenor, as always, gives composi- 
tions worth hearing. 
An interesting program of songs 





Another New York Recital Demonstrates Anew His Title to First Place Among American Concert Tenors 








Among Mr. Hamlin’s most important engagements so far booked 
this season are: 

Boston Symphony Orchestra: Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra: Strauss and Beethoven. 

Thomas Orchestra, Chicago: Wagner Program. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra: Messiah. 

Boston Handel and Haydn Society: Verdi Requiem. 

Toronto Mendelssohn Choir: Three consecutive appearances. 

Chicago Apollo Club: Totentanz, by Woyrsch—first American 
production, and 

Worcester Musical Festival: Seventh appearance at these festivals. 

These appearances are in addition to his long list of recital en- 
gagements for which Mr. Hamlin is in constant demand. 

















tenors, gave a most enjoyable recital 
in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. 
His program was made up of delight- 
has invariably brought forward com- ful selections, for the most part, there 
positions worth hearing, and yester- being an abundance of melody and 
day’s concert conformed to the stand- here and there a touch of humor. 
ard established—New York World, Mr. Hamlin’s voice was ~ smooth, 
Nov. 21, IgI0. flexible and musical.—Journal of 

George Hamlin, one of the best- Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, 
known of this country’s concert New York, Nov. 21, 1910. 


was Offered to a large audience in 
Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon by 
George Hamlin. At his recitals he 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Versatility Shown in Hamlin’s Recital 

George Hamlin contrived to intro- 
duce a quaint and attractive feature 
into his program of songs at Carnegie 
Hall yesterday afternoon. His of- 
fering might have been named “A 
recital of old songs from various parts 
of the Old World,” for scattered 
throughout his long list were old Ger- 
man, old Swedish, old Irish and old 
Scotch songs. 


Mr. Hamlin, who has been identi- 
fied for some years with the large 
oratorios, is possessed with a tenor 
voice of exceptional range and beauty. 
His diction is noteworthy, for 
whether he sang in French, German 
or English, every word was distinct 
and yet the importance and sym- 
metry of the music was retained.— 
New York American, Nov. 21, rgro. 


The singing of a mature artist, fully 
alive to both the music and the poetry 
of his songs, was heard in the recital 
of George Hamlin at Carnegie Hall 
in the afternoon. Mr. Hamlin’s fine 
qualities have often been exploited be- 
tore New York audiences and as 
often extolled. In everything Mr. 
Hamlin’s intelligence and taste were 
conspicuous.—New York Tribune, 
Nov. 21, Ig10. 





George Hamlin was welcomed in 
Carnegie Hall by a crowded house. 
The tenor, always effective, sang yes- 
terday with such variety of expression 
and such individual style that his re- 
cital was more interesting than that 
of many a singer with a better voice. 
His program was unusual, ranging 
from early German to modern Ameri- 
can songs and including Debussy, 
Brahms and many other masters.— 
The Evening Telegram, New York, 
Nov. 21, 1910. 


Concert a Decided Success 


Mr. Hamlin has evidently made a 
prolonged study cf singing, and he 
approaches the interpretation of a 
song well with the science and taste 
necessary to his art. 

His program was well chosen for a 
demonstration of his abilities, which 
undoubtedly include a genuine dra- 
matic expressiveness. The concert 
was a decided success, and musical 
societies throughcut the country, if 
they could abstain from yielding to 
the snobbistical fascination exuded 
from foreign names, would do well to 
hear neighbor Hamlin in as good a 
program as_ yesterday’s.—Morning 
Telegraph, New Yerk, Nov. 21, 1910. 


George Hamlin has long held a 
place of his own :n New York as a 
wanderer in untrodden fields of song. 
He was the first to introduce the 
Lieder of Richard Strauss to New 
Yorkers, for which kind office he will 
not socn be forgotten—New York 
Press, Nov. 21, Ig!o. 


George Hamlin, after singing 
twenty-one songs, not to mention en- 
cores, at Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon, suddenly broke into an 
operatic outburst. 


“Now, why didn’t he do that be- 
fore?” was the only criticism of a 
large audience which had generously 
applauded the tenor and called him 
back to startle them by singing the 
drinking song from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” with a power, vitality and bril- 
liancy of tone which his other selec- 
tions had only partly displayed. 

His artistic and sympathetic inter- 
pretation, his easy and admirable 
technique, make his recitals not only 
cf interest to that part of the au- 
dience called “representative,” but to 
the music students, singers and 
teachers.—New York Evening World, 
Nov. 21, 1910. 
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Arthur Nikisch to Be Hans Gregor’s Conductor-in-Chief at the 
Vienna Court Opera—Voice Photography Invented by a 
Parisian—Weingartner to Make His Home in Italy After 
Leaving Vienna—Ernest Schelling’s Second Recital in London 








RTHUR NIKISCH apparently has 

-abandoned any last, lingering desire 
he may have been cherishing since he left 
Boston to return some day to these shores 
for a regular engagement. That such a 
desire could not have been very powerful 
in him, anyway, was demonstrated when 
the exorbitant demands he made cut short 
the negotiations opened a few years ago 
to induce him to return to his old post at 
the Hub. In any case, the first official 
act of Hans Gregor as the newly appointed 
director of the Vienma Court Opera has 
been to engage Nikisch provisionally as his 
chef d’orchestre from the first of April, 
when he slips into Felix Weingartner’s 
gladly relinquished position. And if the 
engagement can be confirmed it means a 
life contract for Nikisch. Thus a quietus 
is given to vain imaginings of European 
newsmongers attributing to Gregor the in- 
tention of engaging Toscanini away’ from 
the Metropolitan and making him and Gus- 
tav Mahler co-heads of the orchestra. 

Of late years Nikisch has had his head- 
quarters in Leipsic, where he is the ‘di- 
rector of the Gewandhaus Concerts, and 
from Leipsic he makes regular trips 
through the season to Berlin to conduct 
tne Berlin Philharmonic wrchestra’s an- 
nual subs¢ription series of ten pairs of 
concerts, also to mamburg for a similar 
purpose. If he can secure a release from 
his Leipsic obligations he will sever all these 
connections in the Spring. Prince Monte- 
nuovo, Grand steward of the Austrian “m- 
peror’s household and head of the Vienna 
Court Theaters, is prepared to make great 
efforts to secure Nikisch’s services, and to 
assist in freeing him from his German 
engagements. ‘Lhe count also engages in 
the life contract which is to bind Nikisch 
to the Court Opera to pay him a higher 
salary than any previous conductor has re- 
ceived. N-kisch will also undertake to con- 
duct the Vienna Philharmonic concerts. 
He has secured for himself an annual two 
months’ leave, which he intends to devote 
to conducting concerts in England. 

There will be agonized wailing and 
gnashing of teeth among Berlin’s devotees 
of music when their idolized Nikisch for- 
sakes them. Time was—and it was a very 
few years ago—when, with Felix Wein- 
gartner conducting the Royal Opera House 
Orchestra’s symphony concerts and Nikisch 
as the Philharmonic’s star of great magni- 
tude, they imag:ned they were the center 
of the orchestral universe. And perhaps 
they were. It caused taem a wrench to 
give up Weingartner to Vienna, though 
the unedifying and protracted squabble he 
and the Berlin Intendance engaged in may 
have modified their grief. But it seems 
unlikely that Richard Strauss will trouble 
himself with the Royal Orchestra’s con- 
certs much longer, and now they are to 
be called upon to go into mourning again 
for Nikisch. This conductor, with the pic- 
turesque personality, has a pair of hands 
that are an irresistible attraction to the 
feminine portion of his audiences. But 
when he has gone to Vienna for good and 
taken his spirituel hands with him what 
will the Berlin women do then, poor things? 

The change of residence will be in the 
nature of a homecoming for Nikisch, for 
he received his musical education at the 
Imperial and Royal Academy of Music in 
the Austrian capital, and began his pro- 
fessional career as a violinist in the or- 
chestra at the Court Opera. While there 
he was personally selected by Wagner to 
play in the orchestra at the laying of the 
faundation stone of the Bayreuth Fest- 
spielhaus in 1872. Afterwards he became 
conductor of the Leipsic Municipal Opera, 
whence he came to America to direct the 
musical evolution of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. He now returns to assume the 
post of the highest honor musically in the 


city where he first began his brilliant ca- 
reer. 
* * * 
HE other day a Kussewitzky Symphony 
Concert in Moscow, which Nikisch 
conducted, became a veritable Nikisch jubil- 
ation. It was the fifteenth anniversary of 





wreaths and addresses were presented him 
by the Imperial Russian Music Society, the 
Moscow Conservatory, the Philharmonic 
Society and numerous other institutions, 
as well as admiring individuals, while tele- 
grams poured in from numerous celebri- 
ties that could not be present. 

The explanation of this enthusiastic hom- 
age to the visiting conductor lies in the fact 
that to him primarily is due the spread of 
Russian music beyond the vorders of its 
homeland. He was the first non-Russian 
conductor to give Russian composers seri- 
ous consideration in his programs, and for 
the enthusiasm with which he has cham- 
pioned their work from time to time their 
countrymen are deeply grateful to him. 

xk * * 
A®> for Weingartner, who intends to de- 
vote himself in future to the indulg- 


Eva Gauthier 


Early in November Eva Gauthier, the Canadian contralto, who has established 
herself in the favor of concert audiences on both sides of the Atlantic in the last few 
years, reached Batavia, Dutch East Indies, where she gave the first concert of her 


tour that is to take her around the world before it is completed. 


After her marriage, 


which will take place shortly, this young singer from the Canadian capital will re- 
sume her concerts in India, the Dutch East Indies, Australia, New Zealand and the 


principal cities of China and Japan. 





his first appearance in Russia as a con- 
ductor. The platform had been elaborately 
decorated with flowers and plants, and when 
he entered the orchestra gave him the triple 
Tusch, while flowers rained down on him 
from the boxes and galleries. The pro- 
gram, appropriately enough, consisted ex- 
clusively of Tscha‘kowsky works, includ- 
ing, as a matter of course, the “Pathetic” 
Symphony, with which he has made his 
greatest successes. After the concert the 
demonstration was resumed. Laurel 


ence of his bent for composing and to avoid 
regular engagements as snares and delu- 
sions, he now plans to go directly to Italy 
from Vienna and take up his permanent 
residence e’ther in Genoa or on the Italian 
Riviera. Hs Summers he will spend in 
Switzerland and the early Autumn season 
will be reserved for Paris 
. * * 
OR his second London recital Ernest 
Schelling rearranged his program as 
originally drawn up to include many of 


the compositions with which he placed new 
laurels to his brow at the Chopin Centenary 
celebration in Lemberg a few weeks ago. 
So after opening with the Bach-Liszt Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A Minor he plunged 
into Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, following 
it with the Nocturnes in C Sharp Minor, 
op. 27, and F Sharp Major, op. 15, four 
of the Etudes and the Scherzo in C Sharp 
Minor. An opportunity was then given to 
Cyril Scott’s “Sphinx” and Mazurka, op. 
67, No. 1, before Liszt’s irrepressible Sixth 
Rhapsody bobbed up serenely to close the 
progTam. 
* * x 


OICE photography is the latest! And, 
according to the claims of its in- 
ventor, Dr. Marage, of Paris, it is bound 
to be of immense service to singers, actors 
public speakers and also, inuirectly, to 
music critics. 
The sounds of the voice strike a small 
disc of indiarubber with which a mirror 
is connected in such a way that it re- 
produces exactly every motion of the rub- 
ber drum. A ray of light is thrown 
through a lens on to the mirror, which re- 
flects it at varying angles as it itself moves. 
A sensitive film is unwound by clockwork 
at a fixed speed before the mirror, and re- 
ceives the impression. A picture of vary- 
ing lines is thus obtained. The inventor 
claims that this photograph of the voice 
will reveal whether a singer’s voice is true, 
whether he has sung out of tune, and, if 
so, exactly where and how far out of the 
true pitch, whether he sings in time, whether 
his voice is sonorous and carries, whether 
he enunciates clearly, and whether he 
breathes properly and has sutticient lung- 
power to sing effectively. 

All these particulars can be ascertained 
easily by anyone who learns how to read 
a voice photograph. For instance, the vi- 
brations of a note are recorded, and can 
be measured with those of the proper pitch. 
According to two pictures which are pub- 
lished, but which may have been slightly 
exaggerated for the purpose, a true note is 
represented by a series of parallel, equi- 
distant, and equal bands, while the portrait 
of a wrong note is of a strange and ir- 
regular pattern. All this information will 
naturally be of much service to the singer. 

The inventor mentions another particular 
use to which the machine may be put. Sup- 
pose a music critic writes that a singer 
hab:tually sings out of tune, and is sued 
for libel. Au the court will have to do 
will be to order the singer to sing into 
the apparatus and convict either the critic 
or the singer on the evidence of the photo- 
graph. 

What Dr. Marage ought to invent, sug- 
gests the Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, is a pocket voice cam- 
era, specially for musical critics, who, when 
sued for libel because they said a prima- 
donna sang flat, could thus produce in- 
controvertible justificatory evidence in court. 


+ 4 * 


HE committee of the General German 
Music Society has now made definite 
announcement that its next year’s Liszt 
Festival will be held in old Heidelberg and, 
contrary to the long-established custom of 
the organization, it will not take place until 
the Autumn, enclosine in its dates the cen- 
tenary of the great Hungarian’s birth, Oc- 
tober 22. Moreover, by some mysterious 
perversion, Weimar, which should have 
risen to the opportunity of paying fit tribute 
to the memory of one of its most illustrious 
citizens next year, is now being considered 
favorably as the scene of the society's 
fiftieth Tonkiinstlerfest in 1912. 


x * * 

With the formation of a “defensive 

and offensive league” the mightily in- 
dignant young French composers hope to 
force the powers in control of the situa- 
tion to produce their operas in preference 
to importing the foreign output. They com- 
plain, it may be recalled, that the State- 
subsidized houses, like the Opéra and the 
Opéra Comique, do not encourage rising 
native talent, pinning their faith rather to 
foreign composers or to works that have 
long been in the French répertoire, such as 
those of Bizet, Massenet and Saint-Saéns 
lo which the authorities have made answer 
that their justification lies in the fact that 





[Continued on page 14.] 
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RACHMANINOFE IN 
A VIENNA RECITAL 


Pianist’s Debut There—Richard 
Strauss and Josef Lhevinne 
in Other Concer‘s 


Vienna, Nov. 10—The Russian pianist, 
Rachmaninoff, whose piano concertos have 
been often played here, appeared for the 
first time before a Vienna audience at 
last week’s concert of the Wiener Concert 
Verein and rendered brilliantly his latest 
composition, a concerto in D minor. The 
composition is highly interesting, but bears, 
perhaps, too much of a national coloring. 
The first movement is deeply melancholy, 
and the subsequent adagio no less; but the 
finale is full of u1e and impetuosity, a wild 
gallop over the composer’s native steppes. 

The first matinée of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra last Sunday, a social 
event in every season, bore a particularly 
festive character this time, as the large 
audience seemed unanimous in desiring to 
show its sympathy for Director w eingart- 
ner, whose departure from Vienna is now 
an assured fact. Schubert’s symphony in 
C Major was the opening number, never 
performed with more vim. The following 
suite by Bach, also in C Major, enriched 
by two hautboys and a bassoon, gave the 
strings ample opportunity to show pro- 
ficiency, and the final number by Haydn, 
usually designated as his first symphony, 
was equally enjoyable, though perhaps only 
historically interesting. 

On the evening of the same day and at 
the same place, the Grosser Musikvereins 
Saal (large music hall), I saw no less a 
personage than Richard Strauss himself at 
the piano. He plaved his melodramatic 
music to Tennyson's “Enoch Arden,” which 
Georg Reimers, of the Imperial Koyal Burg 
Theater, recited with fine expression. He 
then accompanied five of his songs which 
Mme. Gmysz-Gmeiner rendered most ar- 
tistically. It is needless to say that ap- 
plause was rampant. Strauss has come to 
Vi.nna to superintend the rehearsals of 
“Salomé,” which work is to be produced 
at the Volksoper toward the end of this 
— under Zemlinsky’s efficient leader- 
ship 

On Monday evening Joseph Huberman, 
violinist, played for the first time this sea- 
son. At every hearing it seems impossible 
that he should ever play any better, and 
each time he seems in some indefinable way 
to have become a still greater master of his 
instrument. Spohr and Bruch gave him 
ample opportunity for display of his sweet, 





soft tone. Another violin virtuoso, Luigi 
von Kunits, who made America his home 
for many years but has again settled in 
his native city, is an artist who seems to 
take delight in combating and vanquishing 
the most tremendous difficulties. He played 
the B Minor concerto by Paganini and a 
Spohr adagio. His success was great and 
well deserved. 

Joseph Lhévinne, pianist, gave a recital 
at the Ehrbar Saal on last Friday. The 
opening number of his program was Bach- 
Liszt’s Prelude and Fugue in B Minor and 
was brilliantly played. As for Mozart's 
Pastorale Variée it was a delight to hear it 
so delicately and expressively rendered, and 
the Brahms Sonata in the same key was 
given with exactly the proper amount of 
sentiment. Appi—e FunNK. 


BALTIMORE WOMAN’S 
VERSATILITY IN MUSIC 


Elsie Rosalind Miller, Plays the Organ, 
Composes and Is an Able 
Director 


BaLtimorE, Mp., Dec. 12——A most re- 
markable young woman is Elsie Rosalind 
Miller, of West Lafayette Avenue, this city. 
She composes for solo voices, choruses 
and orchestra, and 
has the ability of 
knowing just how 
they will all sound 
in the ensemble be- 
fore she has written 
a note on paper. As 
a result she does her 
work with the ease, 
certainty and celer- 
ity of inspiration. 
As a leader and di- 
rector of orchestra 
and chorus she is 
quick in the percep- 
tion of the best pos- 
sibilities obtainable 
in combinations and 
contrasts, magnetic 
in holding her 
forces together, and 
absolute in securing 
desired results. 

Miss Miller is or- 
Paul’s 
Her arrangement 











Elsie R. Miller. 
ganist and choir director of St. 


M. E. Church South. 
of “The Lord’s Prayer” to the music of 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata,” first 
movement, was recently sung at the church 
and was highly commented upon by crit- 
ics and music lovers. It is arranged for 
soprano, organ and ’cello obbligato and 
is dedicated to Emily Dever. 

A scholarship being offered at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, she utilized 
her talent with the little instruction she 
had received and won it. From this schol- 
arship, at the end of three years study of 
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MUSIC CLUBS OF COUNTRY ENCOURAGINGLY ACTIVE 








M EMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 7.—Mrs. C. B. 
Kelsey, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, has returned to 
her home in Grand Rapids, Mich., after a 
most delightful session of the board of man- 
agement of that organization, held at Free- 
hold, N. J., with the Cecilian Club as en- 
tertainers. On November 15 Mrs. Kelsey 
was entertained by the Matinée Musical 
Club of Philadelphia. Arriving at Free- 
hold, Mrs. Kelsey and the members of the 
National Board were given a- reception- 
musicale by the Cecilian Club. ... Other 
guests of honor for this occasion were 
Mrs. Thomas Fenton and Mrs. J. K. Shan- 
non, the president and secretary of the bi- 
ennial board of Philadelphia, where the 
next biennial meet of the federation will 
be held. 

Several members of the national board 
were, on November 18, guests of Mrs. F. 
S. Wardwell, at Stamford, Conn., for a 
few days, and while there were tendered 
a dinner by Mr. and Mrs. Wardwell, com- 
plimentary to Mrs. Kelsey, president, and 
Mrs. Frankel, secretary. The dinner was 
followed by a musicale, the program being 
given by Miss Clark and Horace Clark and 
Mrs. Wardwell. Mrs. Kelsey and Mrs. 
Frankel gave descriptions of various phases 
of federation activities. 

The philanthropic committee of the St. 
Cecilia Society, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 


is a busy band of women, engaged in pro- 
viding weekly something in the way of a 
musical treat for people who might not 
otherwise have the opportunity to hear 
good music. At a recent meeting this com- 
mittee decided upon a plan to give 
noon musicales at the factories at which 
young women are employed. On Friday, 
December 2, under the supervision of Mrs. 
oe Kelsey, Elizabeth Bruce Wickstrom, 
assisted by Clara Len, of Chicago, and Mrs. 
H. E. Marsden, a members’ recital was 
given. 

For its November attraction the Treble 
Clef department of the Woman’s Club, of 
Charlotte, N. C., gave its ninth recital on 
the life and works of Chopin, paper and 
program presented by Joseph Hobson 
Craighill, pianist. 

The Beethoven Club, of Memphis, is ne- 
gotiating with the Memphis Symphony 
Orchestra and the Memphis Choral Society 
with a view to combining forces for the 
Memphis Spring Festival. 

An auxiliary chorus to the Amateur 
Music Club, of Chicago, has been formed 
and is composed of young women and 
girls of the club and the Schumann Club 
of that city. An effort will be made to 
make this one of the large and strong 
choruses of the city. 

Nota NANCE OLIVER, 
Press Secretary, National Federation. 





harmony, organ and composition, she passed 
the severest examination ever offered to a 
Peabody pupil, and received the coveted 
prize, being the fourth diploma for organ, 
harmony and composition given at the con- 
servatory during a period of forty years. 
Miss Miller is not the kind of graduate 
who stops her career on winning her di- 
ploma; she looked on it only as a good 
beginning for a musical career. She has 
gone on giving recitals of the most diffi- 
cult music written for the organ and shown 
a most remarkable ability in the choice of 
stop, manual and pedal combinations. 


W.J.R. 





Hamlin With New Haven Orchestra 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 5.—In the 
second concert of the New Haven Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction of 
Dr. Horatio Parker, last Tuesday, the 
novelty was an arrangement of four seven- 
teenth century English airs, the work of 
Granville Bantocx. The symphony was 
Beethoven’s seventh. George Hamlin, 
tenor, who was the soloist, was heard with 
particularly fine effect in Schubert’s “Im 
Abendroth” and the “Prize Song” from 
“Die Meistersinger. W. E. C. 





Beatrice La Palme, the Montreal so- 
prano, has sung in four languages with the 
Beecham Company at Covent Garden. 





Budapest has given Strauss’s “Elektra” 
an enthusiastic reception. 


HENRY SUCH IN RECITAL 





Violinist Appears for First Time in 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York 


Henry Such, a violinist, was heard in a 
recital at Mendelssohn Hall, N. Y., on Fri- 
day evening of last week. A fair sized 
audience was present which heard him play 
a Schiitt suite, a Bach prelude and fugue, 
Bruch’s Second Concerto, a set of Paganini 
variations and shorter numbers by Wagner- 
Wilhelmj, Ysaye, Hubay and Arbos. The 
impression which Mr. Such created was not 
particularly profound. He is not a player 
in whom poetry, imagination or refinement 
predominate, while, on the other hand, he is 
by no means an impeccable technician. He 
draws a tone of large size from his instru- 
ment, but one coarse in quality and espe- 
cially rasping and muddy on the G string. 
It would have been well had Mr. Such 
omitted the Bruch concerto from his pro- 
gram, which was much too long. The prac- 
tice of giving concertos with piano accom- 
paniment cannot too strongly be discour- 
aged, and the one in question becomes more 
than usually wearisome when presented in 
this fashion. 

Charles Gilbert Spross accompanied in 
excellent style. 





An opera entitled “The Veiled Prophet,” 
by the German-American composer, Carl 
Wittig, is to have its premiére in Germany 
this Winter. 
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THE MAN WHO IS FIGHTING FOR THE RIGHTS OF BRITISH COMPOSERS 





William Wallace, Whose “ Villon’? Was Produced by the Damrosch Orchestra in New York, An Interesting Figure in England’s 


Musical Life 








[Walter Damrosch gave a reading some three 
or four weeks ago at the symphony concert of 
“Villon,” the symphonic poem by William Wal- 
lace. This first work of the British composer to 
be heard in America was generally conceded by 
the New York critics to be the most important 
musical novelty produced here since “L’Aprés midi 
d’un Faune” of Debussy. Mr. Damrosch is 
now considering the possibility of devoting an 
entire program to the works of Mr. Wallace 
some time during the symphony season and apropos 
of the interest this extraordinary Scotsman has 
already aroused, and is sure to deepen in America 
as we come to know him better, the following 
sketch of his work and personality has been pre- 
pared for Musicat AMERICA by a young woman 
in close touch with Mr. Wallace.—Ed. Musica 
AMERICA. ] 


T has been said—and I think truly—that 
composers, broadly speaking, may be 
divided into two categories. Those who, 
having done their work, fight for recogni- 
tion and applause and those who, having 
done their work, are content to leave the 
puny matters of success and recognition on 


the knees of the gods. 

(his may be a question of individual 
temperament—or it may be that the more 
proioundly philosophic mind recognizes and 
knows that which is good holds tast and 
cannot be made or marred by the clapping 
ot hands. 

This division of composers into two cate- 
gories was, | believe, originally made with 
reterence to Wagner and Brahms. It might 
equally well be made with reference to 
Wagner and William Wallace, for tne lat- 
ter has just the same quiet disregara ot 
the censure or approval of the world which 
Brahms had. 

He was born on the Clyde, where his 
father was a well-known surgeon, and 
educated at Fetles, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
universities with medicine in view. He 
graduated M. D. with honors and spent 
some months in Vienna attending post- 
graduate courses in opthalmology. Already 
he had been working at composition and it 
was in Vienna that he met an American 
doctor, Charles L. Weed, of Philadelphia, 
who was the first to give him any en- 
couragement in music. [he friendship be- 
gun in Vienna was continued in corre- 
spondence which suddenly and unexpected- 
lv came to an end with Dr. Weed’s death 
in November, 1887. 

Mr. Wallace entered the Royal Academy 
of Music for two terms only, and with the 
exception of those four or five months is 
practically self-taugnt. 

Thrown on his own resources and having 
to find out most things for himself Mr. 
Wallace has studied art in his search for 
the means to express his thoughts, and 
doubtless the long periods of isolation in 
London had much to do with the evolution 
of his first symphonic poem, “The Passing 
of Beatrice.” 

Critics in England and elsewhere are just 
beginning to discover that this work, writ- 
ten in 1892, marks an epoch in the history 
of Anglo-Saxon music and that it is the 


herald of the symphonic poem in that coun- 
try. 

Standing as it does to-day—intact—unre- 
touched by the hand of the composer (and 
how many composers have not been tempt- 
ed to revise their unpublished works since 





William Wallace, the English Composer, 
Whose Works Are Receiving a Hear- 
ing in New York. 


the coming of Debussy and Ravel:) it 
shows no traces of the dull pseudo-classical 
compositions in vogue at the time at which 
it was written. It remains modern in its 
very essence and reveals the mind of a 
man whose musical thought was far in ad- 
vance of his time. In spite of its being 
still in MSS. it has had more performances 
in England than many a work that has been 
printed, and it was one of the works chosen 
by Granville Bantock for a concert of Brit- 
ish music at Antwerp. 

William Wallace identifies himself al- 
most exclusively with the orchestra—and 
he seems to be most at home when handling 
large masses of sound. His orchestral 
works are many and diverse both in sub- 
ject and in form—as bear witness his .ym- 
phony “The Creation,” his overture “In 
Praise of sScottis Poesie,” his incidental 
music for “Pelléas and Mélisande,” pro- 
duced in 1901—his six symphonic poems 
(1) “The Passing of Beatrice” (Dante), 
(2) “Ambassador Haniner’ eed (3) 
“Sister Helen” (Rosetti), (4) “Greeting to 
the New Century, (5) “Sir William Wal- 
lace,” (6) “villon.” 

The large choral work, so dear to the 
British composer, had no attractions for 
Mr. Wallace. Nevertheless, he has also 
scored in this domain, as all know who have 
heard his irresistibly humorous “Massacre 
of the Macpherson,” a setting for male 
voice chorus of the famous Bon Gauttier 
Ballad, and his “Spanish Songs.” 

He has also published three books of 
songs, the “Freebooter Songs,” the “Jaco- 
bite Songs,” and “Lords of the Sea,” in 


which he proves that he can not only write 
good music but also good poetry, for the 
words of all these songs are his own. 

The future of music in England is a 
matter that Mr. Wallace has most vitally 
at heart. I think I may safely say that he 
believes in the Britisn composer. He cer- 
tainly studies and reviews with the greatest 
interest any new work produced in that 
country. 

Shortly before the appearance of the 
Freebooter songs Mr. Wallace took part in 
a concert organized by several of his con- 
temporaries as a protest against their being 
excluded from the orchestral concerts of 
the day—not, as was stated in an American 
publication, as a protest against any particu- 
lar school. 

The protest was fully justified, for at the 
time it was almost impossible to get a 
performance of an orchestral work any- 
where, except at the Crystal Palace, where 
Sir Auguste Manus, with unique generosity, 
had done his utmost to give the younger 
men a chance. 

This concert was heralded by a-manifesto, 
written by Mr. Wallace, which brought the 
entire press down on Ins head. But it 
stands even to-day as a declaration of faith, 
and though it was condemned at the time 
of the concert, December 16, 1896, no com- 
poser or musician to-day in England would 
be so rash as to refuse to sign it. Another 
feature of the concert was that, excepting 
one of the composers who is dead, all the 
others have attained prominent positions in 
their profession. 

The manifesto ends thus: 


“For the moment any spirit of commercialism is 
set aside and the predominant desire has been to 
advance the cause of British music. 

“When the National Picture Galleries of Europe 
and America compete with one another for paint- 
ings by Dritish artists there is no reason why the 
concert rooms of this country should be empty 
when native music is performed, and when that 
British composer whose coming we await does 
arrive it will be well for his fellow-countrymen 
to be ready with the bread instead of waiting to 
place the traditional stone on his grave. Those 
whose privilege it is to go before—to form, as it 
were, the mere stepping-stones for the god who is 
to follow—have their little share in their life- 
time, even though they may be forgotten here 
after; they will continue to work in hope as long 
as earnestness brings no disgrace and enthusi 
asm casts no slur.” 


Here I think we have his views and the 
expression of his high hopes for the fu- 
ture of English music. 

He is at present up to the eyes in work 
fighting the battles of the composers of 
his country with reference to the copyright 
bill shortly to come before Parl ament. 

And now to sneak of William Wallace— 
the man. To meet him is to know that one 
has come in contact with a “brain.” No 
dreamer this—but a man acutely and vivid- 
ly alive to his fingertips. 

In speaking to him one is at first pain- 
fully aware of being under the knife. For 
had Mr. Wallace not abandoned medicine 


I feel sure that he would have been a 
skilled surgeon. 

If one has the good fortune not to flinch 
under the knife—which after all is but a 
moral knife—the operation consisting in 
the searching and unspoken question, “Are 
you a humbug or are you not?” One 
then meets the kindly Scot, ready with ad- 
vice, help, and encouragement. 

Knowing him better one discovers the 
poet, for he has not only written the words 
for most of his songs but has also written 
a large number of sonnets and other poems. 

Mr. Wallace is thoroughly in his element 
at the conductor’s desk, conducting his own 
works. His reading of “Villon” at the 
Leeds festival last October was pronounced 
by the critics, without exception, to have 
been a brilliant one. 

In 1905 he married Ottilie McLaren, a 
daughter of Lord McLaren, a Scottish 
judge. She is a sculptor and studied in 
Paris under Rodin. 

In reviewing Mr. Wallace’s work the 
question arises, does a man, so to speak, 
“scatter his energies because he expresses 
himself in more than one medium ?” 

















Sketch of Cover for Mr. Wallace’s 
“Freebooter Songs” of His Own De- 
sign. 


The days have passed—they passed with 

Jeethoven—when a musician was merely 
a paid lackey. 

‘The days are coming—they are coming 
fast—when a musician must be more than 
one who can express an isolated thought or 
emotion in a musical phrase. I think that 
it was Beethoven who said “Music ex- 
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presses that which cannot equally well be 
expressed in any other way.’ 

Mr. Wallace’s own view is that to some 
men is given the faculty of expression in 
one medium, to others the power to em- 
ploy more than one, but all if they are sin- 
cere and work with conviction recognize 
certain limitations in their material that 
they choose for the purpose of expressing 
their thoughts. 

In his own case, seeking for the utmost 
perfection of expression, he chooses that 
medium and no other which gives him the 
widest scope. 

If he finds that he has said all that he 
wants to say in a short poem of ten lines, 


he does not spoil the idea by knocking 
it to bits on a piano. 

The artist is he who has a sense of pro- 
portion and no sculptor (except an incor- 
rigibly bad one) would dream of making 
a colossal statue out of a lanagra figurine. 

‘thus it seems to me that the man who at 
his fingertips has many modes of expres- 
sion and yet finds his ultimate expression 
in music says more—and inevitably has 
more to say—than the man who exclusively 
develops only one side of his complex 
organization, neglecting all the other sides. 

The future of music must surely be in 
the hands of those whose fingers are on the 
pulse of the world. EstTHER SWAINSON. 
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the old familiar operas pay, while the nov- 
elties do not. 

At the Opéra Comique there are six 
works that spell good business—“Carmen,” 
“Manon,” “Werther,” “La. Bonéme,” “Tos- 
ca” and “Madama Butterfly.” In this con- 
nection a few figures published in Comedia 
are not without significanc.. It appears, 
for instance, that between January, 1899, 
and January of this year 833 pertormances 
of foreign works were given at the Opéra 
Comique, and tnat of the composers in- 
cluded Puccini easily stood first, the three 
operas of his just mentioned having ac- 
counted in that period for 390 representa- 
tions. 

Nothing has been said to show in what 
manner the aggrieved French composers ot 
the younger school propose to bring pres- 
sure to bear on those who control the two 
opera houses to have their works staged, 
observes the London Daily Telegraph. “If 
the newly formed league could enlist the 
support, say, of the principal artists and 
the orchestral players it is conceivable that 
something might be done. An operatic per- 
formance minus singers and a band would, 
it is true, leave little room for criticism, 
but the results could hardly prove quite 
satisfactory. Possibly the authorities might 
be moved by the pathetic spectacle of the 
neglected composers parading the streets 
of the French capital as ‘unemployed,’ 
but there would still remain the difficulty 
of compelling the public for their part to 
attend performances they had no desire to 
witness. 

“Herein, of course, lies the clou of the 
whole situation, and it may afford some 
satisfaction to opera-goers in London, who 
are constantly blamed for their indifference 
to new and unfamiliar works, to know that 
very similar conditions obtain in music- 
loving Paris. During his present season 
at Covent Garden Mr. Beecham, it is un- 
deniable, has had to rely largely upon the 
operas of the established repertory. No 
manager could conceivably be more enter- 
prising or laudably anxious to foster a taste 
for new and untried works. But what en- 
couragement is there for a manager to pro- 
duce, say, a charming opera like Leroux’s 
‘Le Chemineau,’ when the result, im the 
hackneyed phrase, is a beggarly array of 
empty benches? It is infinitely to be re- 
gretted. But what may be called the ‘box- 
office’ argument is, after all, an unanswer- 
able one, and it is ridiculous to pretend 
that in these matters Art should be wholly 
divorced from Commerce.” 


* * * 


S OME years ago, before the general evo- 

lution of public taste had advanced to 
its present modest limits, the name of Maud 
Valerie White was a familiar one among 


singers of the so-called” “drawing-room 
song,” and its bearer was a general favorite 
in England, if rather less than more popular 
here, on account of her compositions of 
that genre. 
of her, and now the reason is revealed. 
She has composed an opera. M. A. P. 
gallantly adopts the familiar maxim, “Bet- 
ter dead than impolite,” and betrays a 
most complacent ignorance of the operatic 
situation in Englanu in remarking that “its 
excellent quality is a foregone conclusion, 
while the question of production should 
present little difficulty.” 

The same periodical avers that Miss 
White, who, it seems, is a neighbor in Wor- 
cestershire of the American beauty who 
still haunts the dreams of the older gener- 
ation of theater-goers as Mary Anderson, 
has “contributed more tnan any living song 
writer of her sex to the happiness of her 
fellows. She is said, too, to have made 
more money by her songs than any other 
English composer. It was Charles Santley 
who made her fame and put her on the 
high road to fortune. After completing 
her musical education at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music she won the coveted Men- 
delssohn scholarship. Then she needed a 
friend, who was promptly forthcoming in 
Santley. He was attracted by the singular 
merit of her work; she became his pro- 
fessional protégée, and his constant singing 
of her compositions established her repu- 
tation.” 

* * * 

POR singing her best role, Marta in “Tief- 
land,” in Coburg, Maria Labia, who 
may be one of Hans Gregor’s additions to 
the personnel of the Vienna Court Opera 
next year, was presented with the large 
gold medal of Art and Science by the Duke 

of Coburg-Gotha. 
the which 


 * A 
At 1,001st Colonne Concert, 

took place recently in Paris, the widow 
of the founder was present to hear a 
eulogy read from the stage which empha- 
sized all that her husband, Edouard Co- 
lonne, did for the cause of music and in 
the interest of music-lovers. Cheap seats 
at forty cents and less are numerous at 
these concerts, and for years have been 
filled regularly every Sunday of the season 
by lovers of music who are probably more 
keenly appreciative than the occupants of 
the orchestra chairs. 

“as 

OF a visiting pianist’s playing of one of 

Liszt's rhapsodies at Brighton, Eng- 
land, the other day a local critic wrote: 
“He made the performance. a carnival of 
clangor, a kind of piai.oforte thunder- 
storm, swept by hurricanes, rent by light- 


nings, reverberating with thunders.” 
Strangely enough, the artist’s first name 
was Clement. j. L. HA. 





Chas. L. Wagner to M. H. Hanson 


Although suffering from an attack of 
rheumatism, which has kept M. H. Han- 
son, the musical manager, confined to his 
room during the past week, he was found 
in high spirits last Monday as the result of 
a letter received from Charles L. Wagner, 
on Reinhold von Warlich’s appearance with 
the Schubert Club in St. Paul. Here is the 
letter : 

“My dear Mr. Hanson: Von Warlich is 
immense. Big, beautiful, natural artist, and 
Waldrop quite the most finished assistant 
I ever heard. ihey gave ot. Paul a rare 
evening. It will linger long in memory, as 
a big musical night. Am glad to write this 
to you unsolicited.  :incerely yours, 

(Signed) CuHartes L. WAGNER.” 





Gustav Havemann, the Hamburg violin- 
ist, recently gave the first performance of 
violin concerto in E 
minor in Berlin. 


Helen Reynolds Trio in Providence 


ProvipeNce, Dec. 9.—On Monday after- 
noon, at Churchill Hill, the Listeners, of 
which Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross is director, 
gave its third musicale of the season. The 
program was furnished by the Helen Rey- 
nolds Trio, of Boston. which consists of 


Helen Reynolds, violin; Katherine Halli- 
day, violoncello, and Margaret Gorham, 
piano. The ensemble work was played with 


great sympathy and feeling by the young 
women, and both the Haydn Trio in C 
Major and the Sinding Trio in D Major 
were rendered in an impressive manner 
and with technical excellence. Miss Rey- 
nolds was heard to advantage in Beetho- 
ven’s Menuett, showing temperament and 
elegance of style. Miss Halliday, who also 
gave a solo, played witu much feeling, 
and although Miss Gorham had no solo 
work her accompaniments, which were ad- 
mirably played, lent charm to the perform- 
ance. G. F. oi. 
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METROPOLITAN TAKES INITIATIVE IN ENCOURAGING AMERICAN GRAND OPERA 





History of Composers’ Contest for Which Jury of Award Has 
Just Been Chosen—Movement the Outcome of Gatti-Casazza’s 
Faith in Possibilities of Native Musical Talent—George W. 
Chadwick, Charles Martin Loeffler, Walter Damrosch and 
Alfred Hertz to Decide on Merits of Works Submitted 


HEN Giulio Gatti-Casazza determined 
two years ago to take a stand for 
American composers by arranging to pro- 
duce Converse’s “Pipe of Desire’ at the 
Metropolitan he was immediately showered 
with congratulatory missives from all parts 
of the country. Consciorvs o. the enthusi- 
asm which a 
similar nature might create the director im- 
mediately set about to arrange a prize con- 
test for an opera, such as has long been the 
custom in ltaly, but this time with the 
stipulation that the composer must be an 
Amer:can. “In looking over the history 
of grand opefa in this country during the 
last ten years,” declared Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
at the time, “I find that no effort has been 
attempted in that direction.” 

The fact that American composers had, 
in his belief, “been devoting their talents to 
the production of works of a lighter cali- 
ber” did not diminish his fa'th in the pos- 
sibility of the idea. He felt firthly con- 
vinced that there was enough talent in this 
country to justify a movement in favor of 
American grand opera, and declared him- 
self positive that if a movement were 
properly organized it could be depended 
upon to produce operas worthy of the 
name. He insisted that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company should take the initiative 
in this project. 

Gatti-Casazza’s plan was quickly accepted 
by the board of directors and the details 
governing the contest were announced in 
the middle of December, 1908. The con- 
testants were given from December 20, 
1908, to September 15, 1910, to complete 
their scores. The amount of the prize 
was fixed at $10,000. All native American 
citizens, irrespective of race, color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, were entitled 
to compete. It was exacted that the con- 
testant be a native of the United States. 
The subject matter of the op ras was left 
to the discretion of the composers, though 
it was required that the libretto be in 
English, and, if an adaptation ot any exist- 
ing literarv work, it was to be a new 
adaptation. The opera was to be ‘ ‘what is 
commonly regarded as a grand opera.’ 

The award was to be made by a jury of 
recognized authorities selected by the 
Metropolitan board of directors, and the 
agreement of two-thirds of this jury was 
necessary for a decision. The jury further- 
more was to have the discretion of reopen- 
ing the contest for a period of eighteen 
months. The names of the judges were not 
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~ ALBERT SPALDING 


Alfred Hertz, Conductor at the Metro- 
politan Opera House 


announced when these conditions were 
made. 

(he Metropolitan undertook to stage the 
opera that received the award the season 
following its choice, and the opera com- 
pany retained the performing rights in its 
affliated theaters in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and Cuba without pay- 
ment of royalties for a period of five years. 
Furthermore the company was to have the 
right to extend the exclusive performing 
rights for another period of five years upon 
payment of stipulated royalties. 

Toward the close of the contest the jury 
had not yet been publicly named and there 
were rumors that the time of the contest 
had been extended—greatly to the annoy- 
ance of those who had hastened to finish 
their work in time. Dissatisfaction grew 
rife and eventually the Metropolitan made 
nublic the announcement that the time limit 
had not been extended. On September 15 
last, twentv-five manuscripts were accord- 










Damrosch, Conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, and 


Walter 


(above) Charles M. Loeffler, the 
Composer. (Copyright, Boston Photo 
News Co.) 


ingly handed in and the contest was de- 
clared closed. The names of the jurors 
were announced last week as being George 
Chadwick, Charles Martin Loeffler, Alfred 
Hertz and Walter Damrosch. 





The Jury Which Will Decide 
the Metropolitan Opera 
Contest 














George W. Chadwick, Composer 
and Director of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. 






In Mr. Chadwick the Metropolitan 
has secured a composer who for years 
has stood repres entative of the nor- 
mal growth of American composition, 
disregarding the most ultra-modern 
influences. [he ultra-modern element 
is represented by Mr. Loeffler, who 
had probably more than anyone else 
in America been swayed by the prac- 
tices of Debussy and the modern 
French writers. Mr. Damrosch’s all- 
around knowledge of the orchestra, 
his pioneer work for the Wagner 
music dramas in remote parts of the 
country and his experience as a com- 
poser should render his services in- 
valuable, while Mr. Hertz’s admirable 
achievements as a conductor of the 
greatest operas at the Metropolitan, 
as well as his wide knowledge of 
stage requirements, complete the different 
requirements of the jury in most satisfac- 
tory fashion. 

The members of the jury were called 
together on December 11 as the guests of 
Alfred Hertz to begin their labors of 
going over the twenty-five manuscripts sub- 
mitted and turned over to the board by 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the executive 
committee governing the competition. It is 
expected that a decision will be reached in 
six months. 





Music Copyrights Here and Abroad 


When I was in Europe, writes Edward 
B. Marks, of the New York publishing firm 
of Joseph W. Stern & Company, | spent a 
great deal of time investigating the condi- 
tions of the music field abroad, especially 
that much discussed question of interna- 
tional music copyrights, and I found that 
the utmost care is exercised to perfect such 
copyrights in every case. Contracts be- 
tween publisher and composer are consid- 
ered a matter of honor and sacredly kept. 
This is in striking contrast to existing con- 
ditions in this country, where writers play 
loose and fast with their contracts. The 
foreign publisher is very affable and hos- 
pitable at home, but strictly a man of busi- 
ness, to be seen by appointment only and 
for a serious purpose. The Englishman has 
his tea served while at work. The Ger- 
man and Viennese interrupts his business 


ae Culture 
38th Street 
Y. City 
"P hone 340 Murray Hill 








only to go to the nearest café, or rather he 
goes there to transact his business. In 
Vienna the café is the bourse or stock ex- 
change, where most of the operatic deals 
and contracts are consummated. 





Record of Indian Songs and Dialects 
The School of American Archzology has 


installed in its Indian laboratory a kymo- 
graph on which will be recorded the vari- 
ous Indian dialects, folk songs and dance 
music. Dr. John P, Harrington is in charge 
of the research work and will preserve for 
posterity on phonograph records the music 
and the intonation of the various Indian 
tribes. 
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THE ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 
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WELL-KNOWN SONGS AND THEIR STORIES 
“AULD ROBIN GREY” 








HE words of this fine Scotch ballad were 
written by Lady Ann Bernard in 1771, 
when she was twenty-one years of age. It 
was published anonymously and many per- 
sons claimed the authorship, but Lady Ann 
acknowledged it as her own in a letter to 
Sir Walter Scott, two years before her 
death. It has been called by one eminent 
critic the “King of Scottish ballads.” 

Lady Bernard was induced to write the 
song by her desire to set appropriate words 
to a favorite plaintive Scotch air entitled, 
“The Bridegroom Grat When the Sun Gald 
Down,” the words of which were ribald 
and unworthy. It struck her that some 
tale of virtuous distress among the poor 
and lowly would be in keeping with the 
plaintiveness of the air and “Auld Robin 
Grey” was the result. 

As to the music it is believed that only 
the first four lines of the Scotch air are 
retained and that the rest has been added 
by the Rev. William Leeves. Many critics 


declare the latter part of the music to be 
wholly unlike anything Scotch, ana for 
thus grafting a hybrid onto the fine old 
melody, the composer has been severely 
criticised by John Hullah. 

Leeves was the composer o1 a great deal 
of excellent sacred music and no doubt 
felt justified in taking liberties with the 
tune of this well known song. At any 
rate, the melody has come down to us as 
Leeves wrote it and not in its original 
form. Its composer is said to have re- 
ceived nothing for .s music and to have 
been obliged to rest content with the ap- 
proval of his friends. 

Miss Stevens, a prominent singer of the 
time, so enchanted the aged composer by 
her rendition of the song afa concert at 
which he was present that he shed tears 
and begged that.the singer might be 
brought to him. The songstress was much 
gratified at his approbation and became a 
great friend of the venerable author. 

HARVEY PEAKE. 








“NATIONALITY IN ART” 


G. C. Ashton Jonson Gives His Lecture- 
Recital in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 12.—G. C. Ashton 
Jonson, who is giving a series of lecture- 
recitals in America this season, talked on 

“Nationality in Art” at the residence of 
Henry M. Steel, in McKean avenue, Ger- 
mantown, last ‘week. Lhe piano illustra- 
tions were from the works of Grieg and 
MacDowell. 

Mr. Jonson’s lecture shows his versatility, 
in its high literary character, his taste in 
the selection of his illustrations, and his 
merit as a piano virtuoso. His audience 
was highly delighted, and there was gen- 
eral expression of the pleasure that Mr. 
Jonson had afforded them. 





It is announced that the bookings for 
the musical lectures that Mr. Ashton Jon- 
son has been giving with such success, and 
which have been made by M. H. Hanson, 
will now be made through the Civic For- 
um, No. 23 West Forty-fourth street, New 
York City. 

The reason for this change is that Mrs. 
Ashton Jonson, whose talks on English af- 
fairs have met with so much appreciation, 
is being booked for an extensive tour in 
1911-12 by the Civic Forum, and it is there- 
fore necessary and inevitable that Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashton Jonson’s engagements 
should be made through the same agency. 





Marie Narelle and Eva Mylott in New 
York Concert 


Marie Narelle, soprano, and Eva Mylott, 
contralto, were the vocal soloists at the 
Mozart Club’s concert in the Hotel astor, 
New York, on December 3. Miss Narelle 
sang Lardelli's “Ave Maria,” Lambert’s 
“Lament,” Allitsen’s “Song of Thanksgiv- 
ing,” and a duo with Miss Mylott, “The 
Passage Bird’s Farewell.” She disclosed a 
voice of much beauty and charm, backed 
by intelligent usage. Miss Mylott was high- 
ly successful in her numbers, which were 
by Bohm, Gluck, Nevin, Spross, and Rei- 
chart, and her poetic rendering of them 
was fully worthy of the applause it drew 
from the hearers. 





Bonci For the Volpe Orchestra 


Alessandro Bonci, the Italian tenor, will 
be the soloist at the Volpe Symphony Or- 
chestra concert on Sunday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 8, in Carnegie H.Il, New York. The 
recent song recital was such a tremendous 
success that an effort was made to ar- 
range at once another appearance, but 
Bonci’s out-of-town bookings: would not 
permit of his accepting any date that was 
open at Carnegie --all until way into the 
Spring. 





Mozart’s music to the play, “Thamos, 
King of Egypt,” composed when the Salz- 
burg master was seventeen, was recently 
given in its entirety by the Music Society 
of Chemnitz, Germany. 





Wagner’s “Siegfried” was recently given 
in Helsingfors for the first time in Finland. 


WOMAN DIRECTS CHORUS 


Emma Walton Hodkinson’s Success with 
the Philharmonic Club 
The Philharmonic Choral Clttb,h Emma 


Walton Hodkinson, conductor, gave a re- 
ception and concert in honor of Florence 


Newell Barbour, the talented composer 
from Rochester, in Miss Hodkinson’s 
studio, No. 1947 Broadway, on Tuesday 


evening, December 6. The following pro- 
gram was given: 

Offenbach, Barcarolle, from “Contes d’Hoffman’”’; 
Brahms, Rhapsodie Op. 79. No. 2, Gustav L. 
Becker, "as Along the Brook’’; Mrs. Florence Newell 
Barbour, a. “Song of the Sea,” b. “Stars of the 
Summer Night’; “Awakening Spring,” a. “Awake, 
it is the Day,” b. “One Day Love Came”; “Valse 
Arabesque.” 


Mr. Becker did full justice to the Brahms 
“Rhapsodie,” and was obliged to repeat sev- 
eral of his own numbers. 

Miss Hodkinson won a repetition for 
Mrs. Barbour’s song, “One Day Love 
Came,” which met with a particularly en- 
thusiastic reception. All of Mrs. Barbour’s 
songs were enjoyed, and judging from the 
interest of the audience the program might 
well have been longer 

Mme. Tealdi, of New —— assisted 
Miss Hodkinson and Mrs. Seymour in re- 
ceiving with Mrs. Barbour. 

Among well-known musicians present 
were Gena Branscombe—now Mrs. John 
Ferguson Tenney—who has recently re- 
turned from Berlin, Mrs. Heinrichs, Mrs. 
W. O. Pray, Homer Bartlett and Fannie 
Edgar Thomas. 

The excellent work of the chorus was 
much appreciated by its guests. 





Planning the Opera Season 


Let Monday be the social gala night; 
Let the parterre with jewels glitter bright; 
No matter what the opera may be, 

If but Caruso sounds the lofty C, 

And shapely dancers twirl their lingerie. 


For Gallic works let Tuesday night be set; 
Our Mary (Oscar’s once) shall pirouette 
As Juggler Jean, or glide as Mélisande, 
While Campanini wielde his magic wand. 


On other nights, the gocd old repertory— 
“Aida,” “Traviata,” ‘“‘Trovatore’’; 

Or, once a month, some brand-new work decree. 
To prove how enterprising we can be— 
Something from Brussels, Petersburg or Prague, 
But nothing native—shun that like the plague! 


Let the Italians have the greater share, 

And let Herr Wagner’s operas be rare; 

Save that cn certain Fridays during Lent, 

To show how truly we are penitent, 

Let “Parsifal” its trumpet motif sound, 

Calling the Grail Knights to their solemn round. 


et Saturday remain the happy day 

When girlish throngs frequent the matinée, 

To hear, with thrills unknown to callous man, 
Farrar as Mignon or as Cio-Cio-San. 


On Sunday, to direct our thoughts toward Heaven. 
Each week a “sacred concert’’ should be given; 
Don’t fail to make the program bright and catchy 
With bits from “Tosca,” “Faust” and “Pagliacci.” 
—R. H. Titherington in Life. 





Cathedral singers in England flourish 
long in the service. One Joseph Plant, who 
has just retired from Canterbury Cathedral, 
had been an alto singer there for fifty-five 
years, 
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SONCS BY 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER 


The buoyant and beautiful melodic ins ization ani- 
mating all of CELESTE D. HECKSCHER’'S C a 
sitions, as well as the unfailing poetic quality of her 
musicianship, have won the admiration of many prom- 
inent musicians. The three following songs combine 
warmth and simplicity of feeling, with much charm 


of style, 
NORSE MAIDEN’S LAMENT ~- - « «= = $0.60 


Has almost the simplicity of a folksong. For mezzo. 
L'ANGE GARDIEN «© © © © * «es # « 60 
French and English words. Somewhat after the 
French school. ezzo or baritone. 
URQUOI JE T’AIME 
rench and English Roce. 
for tenor. ished 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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oa very melodious song 
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MARY GARDEN’S ADVICE TO YOUNG SINGERS 








CHICAGO, Dec. 12.—Mary Garden, a 

very busy and potential personage of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, has 
hopeful, helpful and certainly original sug- 


gestions for the encouragement of young 
singers. In an interview.Jast week she re- 
leased some of them as follows: 

“I take care of my voice, but I don’t 
make myself a slave to it. | think that’s 
foolish, You can wear a voice out by 
abuse just as you can anytning else. I take 
care of my voice but I never made a fetish 
of diet and never will. I keep up my health 
and strength and that’s the main point of it 
all, you know. I have a great deal of 
strength and I husband it well—I never 
waste it; and, about the only real humor- 
ing I give my voice is to refuse to see 
anyone the day I sing: to accept no en- 
gagements the evening previous and stop 
all day in bed until the performance is 
called. I almost never have a cold or any 
slight ailment. 

“One point I do make, though, I insist 
upon being happy. | try to get the big view 
of life, and when we get that we are happy, 
don’t you know. To get the best out of 
anything we must put the best of ourselves 
in it. It’s the old parable of reaping what 


you sow all over again, you know. And 
if you make yourselt happy, if you’re glad 
you're alive and if Fate slaps you in the 
face rejoice that she simply stung your 
cheek and didn’t blind you, and force 
yourself to realize that God knows bet- 
ter than you do—well you'll be surprised 
* see how things will come your way after 
all. 

“IT never .iad a misfortune in my life that 
didn’t benefit me. The worst slaps life has 
brought me have heiped me, tor they have 
put me on my mettle. That is the way with 
all of us. We're all alike, 11 we only ad- 
mit it, but so few or us can. 

“IT was brought up in the strict, cold, 
hard Scotch Presbyterian faith. It didn’t 
leave much comfort of consolation to any- 
one. That is why I like the ritual churches 
—there is always something there to tie to, 
some tangible power that is bigger than 
you are, something that you know is all 
spirit, or as near it as we can reach in this 
material existence. Universal charity is 
a pretty good plans to nail into any re- 
ligious platform, and any man or woman 
who thinks he or she is a good religionist 
and who falls down on the charity plank 
is bound to vote tne wrong ticket where 
humanity is concerned.” C. EL N. 





SAVANNAH’S MUSIC CLUB 


New Officers Chosen for Progressive 
Fraternal Organization 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Dec. 12.—The annual 
business meeting of the Savannah Music 
Club was held recently in Ludden & Bates 
Hall, Broughton street West. The elec- 
tion resulted in the following new officers: 
W. H. Teasdale, president; F. H. Opper, 
vice-president; B. F. Chandler, secretary; 
Mrs. J. Mendel, treasurer; curators, Mrs. 
May Teasdale, Mrs. W. P. Bailey, Phoebe 
Elhot, Edith Robinson, G. N. Mezick. 

The club numbers more than two hundred 
active and associate members, and includes 
much talent, the best musicians in the city 
being united in their efforts to make this 
organization a continued success. The 
club was organized in 1906 with the ob- 
ject “to encourage those musically inclined 
and to advance the standard of music in 
the city of Savannah.” 

Christine Winter has returned from a 
Summer trip abroad and is occupying her 
same studio, No. 5 Jonest street East. 
She is busy reorganizing her class of violin 
pupils. 

Mrs. John Hopkins, of No. 430 Habu- 
sham street, has an interesting vocal pupil 
in Edith Burnham, contralto. 

A new singer this season is Mrs. G. A 
Boyle from Charleston, S. C. Mrs. Boyle 
has a soprano voice. T. A. 


A NEW ALBANY CONCERT 





Indiana Chorus and Soloists Provide En- 
tertaining Program. 


Dec. 8.—In spite of 
blizzard weather conditions, the Haydn 
Chorus, of New Albany, Ind., was greeted 
by a large audience at the second concert 
of its 1910 season. The work of the club 
as regards unanimity of shading, phrasing 
and attack grows better and better and is 
reaching a very high state of perfection un- 
der the careful training of its conductor, 
Anton Embs. 

The choral numbers were the “March of 
the Men of Harlech,” “Coming 1 hrough 
the Rye,” and “My Luv Is Like a Red, Red 
Rose,” arranged for male voices by Max 
Vogrich, a Hungarian folkdance, Schu- 
bert’s “Serenade,” Lassen’s “Thine Eyes 
So Blue,’ MacDowell’s “Dance of the 
Gnomes” and an arrangement for male 
chorus of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

The soloists were Mrs. Robert G. 
McCord, contralto, and John Peterson, bari- 
tone. Mrs. McCord, heard all to rarely 
in concert, sang with fine interpretation 
and much tonal beauty “Ah, Mon Fils” 
from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” and a 
group of English songs consisting of Bun- 
ning’s “A Blossom,” Chaminade’s “Little 
Silver Ring” and “The Wind” by Charles 
G. Spross. After insistent encores she re- 
sponded with one of her own compositions, 
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“Nancy,” a blithe little encore number. 

John Peterson sang the “Infelice” aria 
from Verdi's “Ernani,” splendidly and gave 
as an encore “Flower Rain.” His recep- 
tion was most hearty as he is regarded as 
one of the very best baritones in this sec- 
tion of the country. 

The accompanists were Anna Korfhage, 
Margaret McLeish, and J. Otto Everbach. 
Helen von Beust played a flute obbligato to 


the Schubert number with much delicacy. 
ym F. 


MILWAUKEE TAKES 
KINDLY TO “SALOME” 


Audience of Four Thousand at 
Performance Makes Mary 
Garden Glad 


9.—Milwaukee has 
placed the stamp of its approval upon 
Richard Strauss’s “Salomé” and Mary 
Garden is glad. She almost wept at the 
enthusiasm exhibited over her singing of 
the title role. 

“You dear Milwaukee!” she said. “In 
Milwaukee, the city of Germans and beer, 
they can appreciate art. Is it not so? In 
Chicago—bah! there they forbid this opera 
and allow horrible dozen 








MILWAUKEE, Dec. 





NEW YORK SINGER’S 
CONCERTS WINNING 
FAVOR OF PUBLIC 











dances at a 
places.” 

The performance was given last night 
before nearly four thousand persons who 
crowded the Milwaukee Auditorium to its 
limits. Fear of interference by the police 
deterred no one from attending and the 
best people of the city, as well as two car- 
loads of Chicagoans who had not heard the 
opera there because of the police ban, were 
The audience’s admiration 
and the performance was 


in attendance. 
for the music 


unmistakable. 
A few days before the performance 
Archbishop .siessmer stirred up a great 


deal of interest in it by directing that the 
members of the parishes under his jurisdic- 
tion be advised to stay away. The Old 
Settlers’ Club, a_ prominent organization 
of the city, was of the opinion that “seeing 
is believing,” and so appointed a committee 
to attend the opera, after adopting the 





Mae Jennings, Contralto 


Ma snning : ’ few York : 
has al a ee ae es Fok = a following resolutions : 
as “ c ~ ) < ‘once OUbe “ce rT . 
ponerse y vam th 0 . ro pores Whereas, “Salomé’s dance before Herod, 
agements » Jas > reeks. oo 
B26 5 . ' rw now acted at the Auditorium, has caused 


She sang at Mauch Chunk, Pa., November 
3; for the Eichenkranz in New York, on 
November 20; for the Arion Liedertafel, 
November 27, and for the Swiss Society, 
December 3. She is the contralto soloist 
at the Church of the Divine Paternity and 
a pupil of Oscar Saenger. Her voice ranges 
from low F to high C and is coupled with 


much acrimonious discussion, both as to 
ancient art and ancient costume; and 
“Whereas, This burning question which 
now disturbs the centers of art, the homes 
of the wsthetic, as well as the Christian 
pulpits, should be settled by an authority 
fully equipped to the great task; and 
“vhereas, It is known that certain mem- 


oe te gine = _— xs] singing he bers of this club have witnessed the war 

extremely artistic anc é : a San aee 

of tone. ' e ang marked Dy peauly — dances of Indian maidens in their primeval 
‘ costumes— ‘bow and arrow,’ and 


“Whereas, The tragic results of both 
dances differ only in this; that whilst the 
Indian dance raised the scalp only, Salomé’s 
dance took off the head; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that a delegation consisting 
of three members of this club, who have 
witnessed these ancient pastimes on the 
primeval shore of Lake Michigan, be ap- 
pointed by the president, whose duty it shall 
be to attend the play and scrutinize every 
movement of Salomé, and every fold of 
her costume, and make a true, analytical 
report to a special meeting of this club 
of the moral, artistic and zsthetic nature 
of the performance.” M. N. S. 


Young American Pianist in Berlin 

BERLIN, Dec. 5.—Returning from several 
months spent in New York, visiting her 
home, Bessie Zaremowitz recently enter- 
tained a number of musical friends and 
critics by playing the Liszt E Flat Concerto 
and other works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, and Schumann. She has a com- 
manding technic and her beauty and charm- 
ing personality make her playing all the 
more enjoyable. She will be welcomed 
back to America in another year by her 
many friends and admirers who predict for 
her a brilliant future as a concert pianist. 
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FREMSTAD AVOWS HER ALLEGIANCE TO GLUCK 








“To sing Kundry is the height of ambi- 
tion for most German singers. It was 
mine until recently,” said Olive Fremstad 
in an interview with a representative of 
the New York Times. “Even after I had 


sung the rdle I thought that I had done 
practically all I could do in music drama. 
That was until I studied Armide: now I 
feel that there are still more heights to 
climb.” ; 

“After Kundry, Armide; after Armide, 
what?” the reporter ventured. 

“T don’t know. I only know now that 
there must be something,” she answered, 
“and that I did not know before. ‘Armide’ 
has taught me that. Perhaps Gluck’s 
‘Iphigenie en Tauride.’ * * * 

“As a matter of fact my leaning toward 
the classical school dates very far back. 
My father was a strange man, of evange- 
listic tendencies. He wrote a hymn book, 
in fact, which is still in vogue in Scandi- 
navia, and he had a beautiful natural voice. 
People often came for miles—simple ¢6un- 
try people, you understand—to hear. ‘him 
sing. My father knew the classic .tom- 
posers, and he taught them to me+-their 
songs. 

“This training, in a measure, came back 
to me when I took up the study of. ‘Ar- 
mide” * * * 

“Such a character! The music in the 
first place is extremely difficult to sing. 


Each air expands more and more the soul 
of Armide until in the final scene one at 
last sees the epitome of the character laid 
bare. Wagner, of course, has often spoken 
of his indebtedness to Gluck, and this fifth 
scene seems to me to have made the final 
scenes of ‘Tristan’ and ‘Die Gétterdam- 
merung’ possible. They contain the same 
declamatory elements, the same superb 
working up of one theme, the same tragic 
force, only with Glucs all is expressed so 
much more simply and perhaps more 
poignantly.” 

“But you will still appear in a few Wag- 
ner parts?” the reporter asked. 

Fremstad laughed. 

“Did it sound as if I had become a 
uluck apostle?” she asked. “I am, almost, 
but I still love Wagner. Yes, I shall prob- 
ablv be heard as Briinnhilde in ‘Die Walk- 
iire’ sometime during the season, a part in 
which I have never sung yet.” 

“How about ‘Salomé?’” 

“T don’t think I shall ever sing that rdle 
again. Strauss does not interest me now; 
the music of ‘Salomé’ seems to be very 
green—very naive after ‘Armide.’ I should 
like to sing an easy part for a change—l 
wish I could oe cast for the page in ‘Les 
Huguenots ;’ and sometimes lately in frivo- 
lous moments I have felt that it would do 
me goud to sing ‘The Merry Widow,’ but 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza tells me that it would not 
suit my temperament !” 





THE UNCHANGING VIOLIN 





Practically Same Instrument To-Day as 
Three Hundred Years Ago 


“The great miracle in the story of the 
violin is that it is practically the same 
instrument to-day that it was over 300 
years ago when Casparo da Salo made the 
first one. The finish, the workmanship 
has improved, but the principles of its 
construction are the same. And that is true 
in spite of the fact that every violin maker 
of those 300 years has at some time in his 
career been possessed by an ambition to 
improve on the violin as it stands. 

“Scores of men have worn out their lives 
in the effort. I have seen at least 500 speci- 
mens of these experimental designs, and 
some of them are the craziest notions that 
ever hatched in the human brain. I have 
seen a violin shaped like a triangle, violins 
with a set of strings under the ordinary set, 
violins with strings inside as well as out- 
side, violins with a metal comb inside such 
as you see in a music box, violins with 
double posts, violins with flat tops, violins 
without any openings and others with open- 
ings of strange shapes. 

“There is no end to these wild imagin- 
ings—but the violin of the twentieth cen- 
tury remains in principle the same as that 
of the Italian inventor, and he was born in 
Salo in 1550. It has been improved. The 
violin of Da Salo (his family name was 
Bertoletti) had a more arched top than is 
seen to-day. That gave it a very sweet 
tone, but one that did not carry well. Stra- 
divarius made a flatter top, which produces 
a more tenor note with better carrying 
power. 

“And the lines have grown more beau- 
tiful, the workmanship more finished. A 
fine violin is more than a musical instru- 
ment. It is a picture, a thing to be regarded 
with pleasure, like a statue or a monu- 
ment.”—New York Sun. 





Lehmann’s First New York 


Recital 


Mme. Liza Lehmann, the composer-pian- 
ist, will give her first recital in New York 
this season at Mendelssohn Hall, Saturday 
evening, January 7. Mme. Lehmann will be 
assisted by her English Quartet. The pro- 
gram will consist of Mme. Lehmann’s own 
compositions, such as “The Golden Thresh- 
old,” selections from “In a Persian Gar- 
den” and “. our Cautionary Tales and a 
Moral.” Constance Collier, the actress, has 
been engaged to recite with music, “The 
Happy Prince,” by Oscar Wilde. Mme. 
Lehmann and her quartet have been tour- 
ing this country since October 10 and will 
not return to New York before January 
6. 


Mme. 





The new violin piece, “Rigaudon,” by 
Monsigny-Sam Franko, was played with 
great success on November 11 in the 
Bluthner Saal, Berlin, by Mischa Elman. 


HOW CHANCE AIDED SCOTTI 





It Helped Him From Prospective Career 
in Department Store 


It appears to have been by merest chance, 
says the New York Telegraph, that An- 
tonio Scotti escaped beinzy at the head of 
a large department store rather than at 
the head of the world of singers, for he 
was at one time interested in a store or 
“magazin,” as he calls it, with aspirations 
to advance in the business. 

“My father lost his fortune,” he explains, 
“so I started in a store. I had been sing- 
ing at soirées and so on, just for amuse- 
ment, and my friends used to say to me, 
‘Scotti, it’s a pity you don’t study seriously.’ 
But I gave it no thought. 

“Then one day a _ well-known vocal 
teacher heard me sing. My voice had not 
yet lost all of its boyish treble. He said that 
it was tenor and that I could make a for- 
tune with it. But there happened to be 
living in Florence one Mme. ‘lrifare, pupil 
of the great Lamperti—she knew the dif- 
ference between a baritone and tenor. I 
went to her and told her that if I really 
had a tenor voice I would study for the 
stage, but if it was only baritone I would 
stick to the magazin.’ 

Mme. Trifare assured Scotti his voice 
was baritone, but one of which he might 
be proud, and offered to give him one hour’s 
lesson every evening after his work, to be 
paid for when he secured a big engage- 
ment, but he must never sine. under any 
circumstances, before that time. At the 
end of two years, after studying scales and 
exercises, she gave him two little songs. 

“It was terrible,” Scotti admits; “I had 
to work in the magazin all day and study 
everv night, but I improved and have been 
improving ever since. If I had done as 
many do—taken a half-hour lesson twice 
a week for six months and then appeared 
in Wagnerian réles—it would have been all 
over with me by this time.” 





Photographing the Voice 


Paris, Dec. 6.—A system of voice pho- 
tography has been invented by a French 
scientist, Dr. Marage, who thinks it will 
be of value to singers and actors. The 
sounds strike a small disk of india rub- 
ber, the vibrations of which are minutely 
reproduced on a small mirror. A ray of 
light is thrown on the mirror, which re- 
flects the vibrations at various angles. A 
sensitive film unwound by clockwork re- 
ceives the impression of these reflections. 
The picture, according to the inventor, will 
indicate whether the singer’s voice be true 
and whether his tempo and method of 
breathing be right. A true note is shown 
by a series of parallel and equal bands, 
while a wrone note produces a rough, ir- 
regular impression. 





The three days’ Bach Festival in Heidel- 
berg under Wolfrum’s direction proved a 
success. 
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DAMROSCH OFFERS 
WAGNER PROGRAM 


Excellent List of Selections at 
Concert of New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


A Wagner program is always a power- 
ful drawing card, and so when Walter 
Damrosch offered his annual ..agner con- 
cert in the New Theater, New York, Fri- 
day afternoon of last week an unusually 
large audience was present in despite of 
the fact that there was no soloist. Mr. 
Damrosch is second to none in the ar- 
rangement of a program of this sort, and 
he presented such attractive material as 
the “Siegfried Idyll,” “Rienzi” overture. a 
fragment of the second and third acts of 
“Meistersinger,” the “Prize Song,” the 
“Parsifal” Grail Knights’ Procession, the 
“Tannhauser Bacchanale, and the “Rhein- 
gold” finale. 

The performance did not succeed in 
maintaining the hign level of the program, 
and it did not arouse the audience to much 
more than polite expressions of pleasure. 
The size of the New Theater auditorium is 
certainly not conducive to good results for 
such sonorous pieces as the “Rienzi” over- 
ture and the wild “Tannhauser Bacchan- 
ale. The ravishingly lovely “Siegfried 
Idyll” did not produce its proper effect for 
Mr. Damrosch read it in a lifeless and per- 
functory manner that gave scarcely a 
glimpse of the infinite tenderness and 
poetic charm which Wagner has breathed 
into this divinelv beautiful score. 

The piece announced on the program as 
an “excerpt from Act II” of “Meister- 
singer’ consisted in reality of a fragment 
of the scene of eva and Walter in that act, 
and another of Sachs’s “Wahn” soliloquy 
in the next. 








Speculators and Their Ways 
[From the New York Sun.] 


As in former seasons Metropolitan Opera 
House speculators bedevil pedestrians, but 
this year they have struck a note of origi- 
nality that robs their insistence of half its 
‘terrors. One man with a voice which in 
its better days might have been good enough 
for the variety stage has memorized snat- 
ches of the opera’s popular airs and sings 
them softly to a libretto whose theme is 
the location and price of the seats he has 
to sell. “Ticket! Tickets ! Nothing inside 
for less than $5. Get ’em here for $1.50,’ 
and so on with variations to the tune of 
a “Celeste Aida” and “Elizabeth’s Prayer.” 
Another has taken a leaf from the note 
book of a Coney Island barker and gets 
off a monologue calculated to make the 
maddest man on Broadway stop and listen 
even if he doesn’t buy. 





Renaud to Give Song Recital 


“Maurice Renaud, the French baritone, 
will sing his first song recital in America 
at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 10. It will be given in New York 
under the management of the (Quinlan In- 
ternational Musical Agency. 








PARENTAL OBJECTIONS CONQUERED BY SUCCESS 














Lillian Grenville, Soprano of Chicago Grand Opera Company. 


CHICAGO, wec. 12.—\yhen Lilian Gren- 

ville, the Chicago Opera Company so- 
prano, first signed a contract to sing in 
opera, it was against the wishes of her 
parents. It was also notwithstanding 
parental objection that she continued in 
opera for, despite the fact that she had 
studied extensively, her father and mother 
had never designed her for a public career. 
However, Miss Grenville had signed a four- 
year contract from which it was impossible 
to release her, and thus it came about 
eventually through her remarkable success 
that not only were all objections with- 
drawn, but the distinction gained by the 
singer became a matter of great family 
pride. 

Another rather remarkable feature of 
Miss Grenville’s career is that, although 
she has had a large répertoire and has 
sung in many opera houses of Europe, she 
had never publicly appeared in the rdle of 
Marguerite until last Friday night at the 
Auditorium. The success of her work at 
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that time amply demonstrated her prepared- 
ness for the test. As previously remarked 
in these columns, she gave a very original 
and attractive performance of Goethe's ill- 
starred heroine. 

an idea of the extent of the preparation 
of this charming singer for her work here 
is gained by a recital of her European 
achievements. She made her début at the 
opera of Nice in the role of Juliette, in 
February of 1906. She then signed a con- 
tract there for three years, and appeared in 
“Romeo and Juliette,’ “Traviata,” “Rigolet- 
to,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Les Hugue- 
nots,” “Mignon, “Hamlet” “La Bohéme,” 
and “Carmen.” Later she played the title 
roles of “Thais” and “Tosca,” and created 
the leading soprano part in the first produc- 


tions of “Quo Vadis;” the “Auberge 
Rouge” and “Madam Chrysanthemum” of 
Messager, “Marcella,” of Giordano, and 


“Fortunio” of Messager. She sang after- 
wards at the Théatre de la Monnaie, at 
Brussels, at the Lyric at Milan, at the San 
Carlo of Naples, at the Massinco in Paler- 
mo, the Carlo Felice at Genova, and the 
San Carlo at Lisbon. Manon, Thais, 
Ophelia, and Tosca are among her favorite 
roles. During her Summers of these four 
years abroad she has sung every season at 
the Gala concerts at the famous Kursaal at 
Ostend and at Aix les Bains, and the other 
fashionable French watering places. 

Miss Grenville proudly claims New York 
as her home, but received her early educa- 
tion at the Convent of the Sacred Heart 
in Montreal. . & a. 





New Hammerstein Prima Donna 


Arthur Hammerstein has engaged Marie 
Campari as the dramatic soprano for his 
new musical production, “The Maestro’s 
Masterpiece,” which will be produced in 
Syracuse on January 23 and brought to 
New York a week later. Miss Campari 
has been singing in Sydney in “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Tosca,” and “La Bohéme.” She 
will sail for America in a week. 


L05 ANGELES SEES 
RUSSIAN DANCERS 


And Greatly Admires Their Art— 
Local Choruses Display 
Activity 
Los ANGELES, Dec. 4.—The principal mu- 
sic of the last we : in Los Angeles has 
been heard in conjunction with the highest 
form of tne terpsichorean art. The Rus- 
sian dancers, Pavlowa and Mordkin, with 
their excellent company and large orches- 
tra drew large audiences to the Auditorium 
for six performances. The press has been 
going into rhapsodies anent the dancing 
and certainly it is no stranger to you of 
the metropolis. On of the principal plea- 
sures of the engagement was the excellent 

work of the orchestra, under Mr. Stier. 

Prior to the appearance of this com- 
pany, the local chorus, the Orpheus Club, 
under J. Pierre Dupuy, held the same 
boards for one night. This chorus is com- 
posed of about fifty young men. They 
sing their entire programs without notes— 
a custom which is to be recommended if 
each individual knows his part, not other- 
wise. Compositions were presented from 
1,veidlinger, Harker, Schilling, Protheroe, 
Buck and others. Incidental sgloists were 
rancis Chapman, bass, and Arthur Stin- 
son, tenor. Assisting were Mrs. Chick, 
who was condemned to play a little reed 
organ while the $30,000 organ of the Audi- 
torium lay idle. Messrs. Bates and Halberg, 
cornetists, and Will Garroway, pianist. 

The principal solcist of the evening was 
Rudolf Friml, who played nine of his own 
compositions, quite of a sameness in style, 
but beautifully interpreted. Mr. Friml 
plays with a certain suavity that highly 
pleases. 

_Friday night last, the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Long Beacn, a thriving suburb 
of Los Angeles, gave an excellent pro- 
gram under the leadership of Dr. R. C. 
Mitchell. The principal number was Max 
Bruch’s cantata, “tair Ellen.” The assist- 
ing soloists were the brothers Maurice and 
Jules Koopman, violin and ‘cello. Soloists 
in the cantata were Mrs. W. E. Wiseman, 
and Mr. A. L. Parmley; accompanists, Mrs. 
Gertrude Ross and Mrs. R. C. Mitchell. 

Southern California fairly reeks with 
composers and near-composers. At a re- 
cent meeting of the Harmonia club pieces 
were presented by the following local mu- 
sicians: Friml, Dillon, Botsford, Evans, 
Jamison, Pemberton, Zerbe, Abramson, 
Freeman, Brown, Byene, Mason, Halling- 
er, Lockhart, Poole, Albright, Clayton, 
Bridgers, Duffield Cross, Williams and 
others. Messrs Friml, Mason and Pem- 
berton are quite experienced in the art. 

Fifty of the public school teachers have 
formed a chorus for drill under J. B. Pou- 
lin. This is an excellent idea as it will 
assist in creating a more sympathetic feel- 
ing toward the subject of music in the 
schools and promulgate a knowledge of 
music that is too often lacking in the teach- 
ing force. 

The Graphic this week quotes what | 
wrote in a recent letter in MusIcAL AMERI- 
cA anent the Arriola recitals, comparing 
this wonderful boy with the Mozart the 
histories picture, adding that “Mr. Gates’s 
opinions may not be exactly orthodox but 
he has the courage of his convictions and 
they are given prominent place in that val- 
uable New York musical journal.” 


W. F. G. 








Seeks a Divorce From Concertmaster 
Spargur 


Augusta Spargur is seeking a divorce 
from John M. Spargur, former concert- 
master for the Victor Herbert orchestra, 
and now concertmaster of the Seattle 5ym- 
phony Orchestra. Counsel for the wife 
asked Supreme Court Justice Amend, of 
New York, on December 9, for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to take testi- 
mony in Seattle as to the amount of her 
husband’s earnings. 





Jean Sibelius, the Finnish composer, has 
brought out a collection of ten piano pieces 
which he calls “Sibeliana.” 
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GROWTH OF MUSICAL TASTE AND CULTURE 
IN THE JU. &. 


Coincident with the first production in New York of 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” the new opera by 
Puccini, the press is calling attention to the fact that 
this is the first time that an opera by a living composer 
of the first rank has been brought out in this country, 
a distinction which will be followed by the first produc- 
tion here of Humperdinck’s “Koenigskinder” and later 
by the first performance of Mascagni’s “Ysobel.” 

‘While it is true that this will be the first time that 
eminent composers of world-wide renown will appeal 
for the first verdict on their work to an American 
audience, it must not be forgotten that in years past— 
yes as many as fifty and more years past—the greatest 
artists of the world—singers, players, conductors—have 
come to the United States, where they have always 
found grateful and appreciative audiences. 

All this, however, would not prove that we are a 
music-loving people. It might show that we have 
more money than other countries and are more ready 
to spend money for music and other artistic pleasures, 
but it would not prove that we possess the same degree 
of musical culture or the same love for music itself as 
obtains, for instance, in Germany, in France or in 
England. 

Here we may bring forward the tremendous growth 
of the musical industries in this country. Admitting 
that our population has grown tremendously in the last 
decade, still there is a wondrous significance in the 
fact that this country is to-day manufacturing and 
marketing over 350,000 pianos a year, not to speak of 
organs and other musical instruments, which is a far 
larger number than are manufactured and sold in Eng- 
land, Germany, France and Spain all put together. 
Furthermore our musical activities have grown enor- 
mously, so that there is scarcely a city of any impor- 
tance that has not its orchestra, while the number of 
musical conservatories and schools of high rank has 
more than quintupled in the last ten years. However, 
the best and perhaps the most important argument to 
demonstrate our musical progress and the height of 
musical culture to which we have attained is the fact 
that in the United States alone of all the world musical 
taste is broad and catholic. We accept all schools; 
we discriminate against none. We are just as eager, 
just as ready, to hear French opera as we are to hear 


German or Italian opera. We are just as ready to re- 


ceive the great French artists as we are to receive a 
Spanish or Italian tenor; just as ready to hold out our 
hand of welcome and patronize a Balalaika Orchestra 
as we are ready to patronize the Boston Symphony or 
the New York Philharmonic. 

This catholicity of taste, which obtains nowhere else, 
certainly not in the same degree, is the most con- 


‘long been a matter for caustic comment. 
address, 505 Fifth Ave., New York . 


vincing proof that we are already beginning to lead the 
world in taste and culture, as we are already leading it 
in invention, industry and commerce. 





THE MUSICIAN AND SOCIABILITY 


The unsociability of the musician (at least where 
other members of the profession are concerned) has 
And espe- 
cially has this been true of the musical profession in 
New York. In this city, where there are more men 
and women actively practicing music as a_ business 
than in any other center in America, the musician has 
had no distinctive club where he could meet artists, 
teachers and managers on the basis of good-fellowship 
alone. Los Angeles has its Gamut Club, Chicago its 
Cliffdwellers’ Club, and even the Women’s Music Club 
of Grand Rapids has its own handsomely appointed 
building, while other cities, such as Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, etc., have more or less adequate organizations, 
but the New York musician has had to be content with 
unsatisfactory memberships in clubs devoted primarily 
to other professions. 

Now comes Tali Esen Morgan with an idea that is 
not only interesting but practicable. In a nutshell it 
is this: To organize a club for musicians who play, 
sing, direct or teach (also to include the musical man- 
agers and newspaper men), and to maintain clubrooms 
where these musicians and others may meet at any 
time from nine in the morning until midnight. There 
will be reading and writing rooms, telephone and ele- 
vator service and the rooms will be excellently equipped 
for the purposes for which they are designed. The club 
will “be in the “Forty-fifth Street Exchange,” a fine new 
building next to the Lyceum Theater and a few doors 
from Broadway. 

The initial step in the organization was taken at the 
last convention of the National Association of Organ- 
ists, and many prominent musicians have signified their 
intention of becoming members. 

There is room for a club such as this in New York 
and the opportunity to have a social home should be 
seized by the many musicians in this city, who have 
often felt the need of a common meeting place. 





EXIT HANDEL AND MENDELSSOHN 


It is reported in the London Morning Post of No- 
vember 28 that Sir Edward Elgar, in a speech made 
at the annual dinner of the London District of the In- 
stitute of Journalists, said that the whole of the United 
States, had been practically given over to German mu- 
sicians, but he did not want the British dominions to be 
overrun with anything but British musicians. 

Aside from involving somewhat of a misconception 
concerning affairs in America, this remark is rather 
extraordinary, coming from a country which has been 
famous for centuries for its almost fanatical adoration 
of German musicians. 

This adoration has continued up to the present day, 
even to the iconoclastic Strauss, “Salomé” being the 
only work of this composer which has not been wel- 
comed in England, and that for religious and not for 
musical reasons. 

Does the voice of Elgar mark the final turning of 
the tide for England, and is the memory of Handel 
and Mendelssohn to be henceforth taboo? 

As to music in America, as an art, it was unques- 
tionably established by the Germans, and it is probably 
well that it was, but, at the present time, music in 
America is being given into the hands of all nations of 
the earth on American soil, including the 
Americans. 

If Sir Edward is throwing down the gauntlet to the 
American musician of to-day, he need not be surprised 
to see it picked up with some celerity. 


even 





HENRY HADLEY’S GUEST TOUR 


The guest tour as conductor, which Henry Hadley, 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, has 
just completed among American orchestras, marks a 
significant step in the growth of musical art in America. 

Mr. Hadley appeared as conductor and composer 
with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the Symphony Society of New York. 

It has long been the custom in Europe for conduc- 
tors to make such tours among European orchestras. 
While American orchestras have in the past been con- 
ducted upon various occasions by distinguished for- 
eigners, it was only last season, when Rachmaninoff 
conducted his own works with a number of the Ameri- 
can. orchestras, that this took place on anything like a 
large scale. 

Reasoning from the slowness with which Americans 
have found it possible to come to the front in music. 
the shortness of time which elapsed before an Ameri- 
can was able to accomplish the same feat is startling. 
What Mr. Hadley has done is undoubtedly prophetic 
of what will be done many times by many different 
Americans in the future. 


conductor of the 





A number of American composers are already quali- 
fied for a general orchestral hearing, so far as their 
compositions are concerned, but Mr. Hadley’s position 
is unique in that he has devoted himself more especially 
to conducting than most composers in America have 
done. 

The example of Henry Hadley has proved that there 
is room for native conductors in America, and American 
composers with a gift for conducting would do well to 
profit by it. The exchange of courtesies among: or- 
chestras with respect to conductors on the occasion of 
such guest tours lends a freshness of interest and a 
humanity to the conduct of musical affairs which is a 
desirable element. 

It is as easy as it is undesirable for communities to 
become artistically isolated. Everything that makes for 
an interchange of personalities with their various talents 
and characteristics promotes broad-mindedness, recep- 
tivity, and progress. 

It is to be hoped that it will not be long before other 
Americans succeed in following in Mr. Hadley’s foot- 
steps. 





The nature of Puccini’s new opera is such that it could, 
in any event, scarcely be given first to a European 
audience. Its appeal as a drama is distinctly Ameri- 
can, and the singular fact becomes apparent that for 
purely artistic reasons, as well as for reasons of com- 
mercial advantage, the natural and logical place for its 
first presentation is America. 

This discovery of America as a mine of new mu- 
sical and operatic material is likely to bring forth 
other works which also, for artistic reasons, will logic- 
ally find America the proper place for their first pres- 
entations. 
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Max Fiedler’s Form of Recreation 


This interesting snap-shot shows Max Fiedler, the 
director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at work 
on some new compositions. After the strenuous 
labors of orchestral rehearsals and concerts Mr. Fied- 
ler finds his favorite recreation in study, orchestral 
arranging and composing. 


Hammerstein.—Before he sailed from New York for 
London on a recent trip, Oscar Hammerstein was 
asked what he thought was the explanation of Chicago’s 
action in turning down “Salomé.” “I'll tell you the real 
reason,” he said. “All the Chicago women wear flan- 
nels and don’t like the nude. They’re jealous and then 
Mary Garden, you know—well, she’s a little bit too 
much for them.” 


Von Warlich—Reinhold Von Warlich, the lieder- 
singer, is the son of Baron General Von Warlich, who 
is chief court conductor of the Russian Czar’s private 
music, directing an orchestra of 140 musicians. Many 
distinguished conductors are from time to time invited 
to the St. Petersburg Court to conduct the Imperial 
Orchestra, and Baron Von Warlich acts as host on 
these occasions. These visits gave young Reinhold 
ample opportunity to become acquainted with the great 
musical personages early in life. 


Lipkowska.—Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian singer, 
believes that man and not woman should do the family 
cooking. To illustrate the point, she says: “Take my 
chef. He is an excellent cook, and it is well that he 
is not married. Should he marry he will make his wife 
do the cooking while he will go forth in search of a 
‘manly employment,’ in which he is not likely to suc- 
ceed, for he has not the intelligence needed for a 
struggle against real men.” 

Mascagni—When Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden 
West” had its premiére at the Metropolitan Mascagni, 
from Rome, sent his greetings to his fellow-country- 
man and composer. “Americans are more sensitive to 
the beauty of real melody than any other people than 
my own,” he told an interviewer, “and I knew they 
would give Puccini’s genius its due. My own impres- 
sario, Mr. Liebler, offered to produce my ‘Ysobel’ con- 
currently, but I declined the proposition, preferring to 
leave the field to my colleague. Puccini and I are great 
chums. We often play the piano together, and next to 
my own work I am most interested in his.” 
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AMERICA’S APPROVAL 
DOOR TO SUCCESS 


European Artists Virtually Com- 
pelled to Come Here, Says 
Hambourg 


In a recent interview with a Baltimore 
Sun representative, Boris Hambourg, the 
‘cellist, declared that the great artists of 
Europe are virtually compelled to come to 
America. He said: 

“European musicians have begun to 
recognize an American reputation as es- 
sential to complete success. I find the 
appreciation of American audiences fully 
as highly developed as that of the most 
cultured European audience. It could 
scarcely be otherwise, for America has en- 
joyed hearing the best musical artists in the 
world. The people here recognize the 
worthy and will not support anything else. 

“The American conservatories are the 
equal of any in Paris or Berlin, which are 
great musical centers. In every city in 
Europe the Peabody Institute is spoken of 
as a great musical institution, and its 
graduates take high rank in the conserva- 
tories of the Continent. They are as well 
prepared as those who have studied in 
Europe. I would not say that a Euro- 
pean training for a musician is necessary, 
but at present it is rather desirable. A 
year, I would advise after attending the 


best schools in this country, and that not 
because of better teachers, but on account 
of the ‘atmosphere’ which American insti- 
tutes have not had time to acquire. It is 
hard to define this atmosphere, but it is 
something that leads to reflection without 
which no artist, however well trained, can 
be truly great. 

“america is the future center of culture 
of all minds. The mixed nationalities which 
compose your people, from whom the 
geniuses of all ages have come, make this 
the logical land for great compositions and 
artists. Then, America has money to de- 
velop the latent genius of its varied people. 
You are too much in a hurry—there is too 
much bustle at present. It is a people find- 
ing itself, but in time this country will be 
the great home of art. 

“T have been in the largest cities of the 
world, but never did I feel the overpower- 
ing greatness of any place as I did of New 
York. The tour through the West and 
South has but emphasized my first impres- 
sion. Another thing of great interest to 
me is the intellectuality of American 
woman. She seems to be the leader in 
everything, especially in music. Nearly 
every concert I have given so far has been 
under the auspices of some women’s club. 
This is not seen on the other side. The 
beauty of the American woman, which is 
famous all over the world, is not exaggerat- 
ed a bit. I am in love with the country 
and its people.” 





“Is your suburb wholesome ?” 

“No, old chap, it ain’t. My wife lost 
her voice as soon as we moved out here, 
and ¥ 

“What's the price of the lot next to 
yours ?”—Cleveland Leader. 














THE SEX PROBLEM 














The Violinist—!I want an E€E string. 





The New Assistant—Would you mind selecting one for yourself, sir? | ‘ardly know 


the ’es from the shes yet. 


—The London Sketch 
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Aeolian Hall 





PIANO STUDENTS 


Should investigate the artistic music rolls for the 
PIANOLA, the METROSTYLE indications of 
which have been made by such great authorities as 


Paderewski Chaminade 

Moszkowski Debussy 

Bauer Gabrilowitsch 

Busoni Carreno 
Strauss 


and other eminent musicians. 


They give the authentic interpretations of stand- 
ard compositions for the pianoforte. 


Playing one of these rolls is equivalent to a visit to 
the artist in his own home. 


These are of inestimable value in making clear the 
phrasing, accents, and tempi gradations, and fur- 
nish a standard for public performance and private 


Inquiries invited by the Music Roll Department. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


362 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















THE MOST POPULAR ART 


Music Has Greater Public Than Litera- 
ture, Painting or Sculpture 

There is a public for the great master- 
pieces of music which does not exist for the 
great masterpieces of literature, or paint- 
ing or sculpture, says the London Times. 
Crowds listen with delight to the music of 
Bach, Mozart and Beethoven who would, 
at best, only pay a formal respect to the 
works of Milton and even Shakespeare, or 
to the pictures of Titian and Rembrandt, or 
to the sculpture of Michelangelo. Further, 
these crowds are interested in most modern 
music as they are not interested in the most 
modern literature and art. Composers like 
Richard Strauss and Debussy are familiar 
to a public that has probably scarcely heard 
the names of their chief contemporaries 
among writers and painters. The eminent 
composer nowadays goes everywhere and in 
every country is welcomed by applauding 
multitudes. The eminent writer and the 
eminent painter usually live sequestered 
lives, and it is considered a mark of culture 
even to mention them in conversation. 
Sometimes an artist like Whistler or M. 
Rodin becomes the fashion in his old age 
or after his death; but there is no compari- 
son between their limited and rather artifi- 
cial vogue and the popularity of such a 
composer as Wagner. The difference is not 
merely one of effort; it is a difference of 
understanding. The public understands 
music as it does not understand the other 
arts; and that is the reason why it enjoys 
music without the effort which nowadays is 
needed for the enjoyment of literature and 
painting. 

We wonder at the intelligence of Athe- 
nian audiences with whom the plays of 
ZEschylus, and Sophocles, and Euripides 
were popular. We have just as large audi- 
ences nowadays for the music of the great 
composers, and it takes just as much intelli 
gence to enjoy them. The same intelligence 
is not exercised upon the other arts only 


because it is impeded by the prevalence of 
wrong ideas about them, and also by the 
wrong practice of them as a result of those 
ideas. It is natural to human beings to en- 
joy the arts, and they thrive most when they 
are popular. Our present misunderstanding 
of them is unnatural, and the growing love 
of music gives us some grounds for hoping 
that this misunderstanding will pass away. 





-Rhythm and Piano-playing 


{Alfred Griinfeld, Court Pianist to Emperor Will- 
iam, of Germany, in The Etude.] 


“Rhvthm is one of the most important 
assets of the pianist who hopes for public 
success. The performer who possesses it 
can hold a great audience in the palm of 
his hand with such naive compositions as 
the Schubert F Minor “Moment Musical” 
or the arrangement for piano of the E Flat 
Minuet from Mozart’s Symphony. * * * 

“Technically, piano-playing has not ad- 
vanced much since the days of Liszt, or 
even Chopin, although some of the God- 
owsky arrangements of the Chopin Etudes 
might prove hard nuts for even the great 
Hungarian master of the keys to crack, 
were he alive to-day. Any improvement 
which may have come about is due largely 
to the great progress which has been made 
in the manufacture of the instrument, our 
pianofortes of to-day allowing of effects 
almost undreamed of fifty years ago.” 





New York Liederkranz and Scharwenka 
Perform for President 

WasHincTon, D. C., Dec. 8—Members 
of the German Liederkranz of New York, 
who have been here in connection with the 
unveiling of the Von Steuben statue, sang 
at the White House last evening before 
the President and his family. There were 
eighty-five singers under the direction of 
Arthur Claassen. In addition to _ the 
songs, Xaver Scharwenka, pianist, played 
Chopin’s Fantasie and selections from his 
own Polish dances. 
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R. E. JOHNSTON 


OFFICE: St. James Building 
(1133 Broadway) New York City 


Announces the following Attractions 
October, 1910 and continuing untu June, 1911 


MARY GARDEN 
And Her Concert Co. April and May, 1911 


LIZA LEHMANNi the Celebrated Composer of “In 
a Persian Garden,” Assisted by a European Quartette 
Pe aes SCHARWENKA, Eminent Composer-Pi 


a ee HEINEMANN, the Great German 

ler, Ballad and Oratorio Singer. 

MARIO SAMMARCO, Baritone of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company Formerly of the Manhattan 
Opera House. 

RITA FORNIA, Prima Donna Soprano, of the Met- 
ropolitan and Boston Opera Houses. 

OSEPH MALKIN. Great Russian cellist. 
AROLINE MIHR-HARDY, oo Soprano. 

LILLA ORMOND, Mezzo § 

EVA MYLOTT, the Australian Contralto. 

ARTURO TIBALDI, Young English Violinist. 

HOWARD BROCKWAY, poser- Pianist, 
ture Recitals, “The Latest Word in Opera,’ Illustrated 


at the Piano. 
MYRON W. WHITNEY, N.‘feaor 
enor 


E 
AGNES PETRING, 
IRENE REYNOLDS. Soprano, 


MAUD ALLAN 
the Classic Dancer, Assisted by a Symphony Orchestra 

















mewn GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO—Oratorio—Concert—Recital 
INSTRUCTION 24 E. 63d St. (Madison Ave.), New York 
Telephone 4669 Plaza Management, EUGENE KUESTER 


CARLOS N. 


SANCHEZ 


Teacher of Singing Voice Building a Specialty 
Style—Repertoire 
Studio: 2 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 








THE 


WEIGESTER VOCAL STUDIOS 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION FOR THE SINGER 


Capable Assistants. 
ROBERT G. WEIGESTER, 


Booklet on request. 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 











HENRIETTE 


MICHELSON 


PIANIST 
Management: 
EUGENE KUESTER, 25 W. 42d St., New York 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone 3053 Colum bus 


FREDERICK 


LAMB 


Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO, PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist 
1352 EAST 62d STREET 


STUDIO? 
519 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


EMMA 


BANKS 


PIANIST 
334 West 85th St., New York 
FLOREN cE 


AUSTIN 


VIOLINIST 
Exclusive Direction: MARC LAGEN 
434 Fifth Avenue New York 
Personal Address, 133 East 34th Street 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








The Official Title of the Chicago Opera 
Company 


PHILADELPHIA, December 2, I9QI0. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

For some time past I have been consid- 
erably perturbed to see the name of “Chi- 
cago Opera Company” continually appear- 
ing in letters, etc., in your various issues 
of your paper. If such a company exists, 
where was it chartered? In the letter 
of Mr. Dippel published in our issue of 
October 8, last, it certainly made plain that 
the name was an hyphenated one, and in 
print in our city it is alwavs so used. 

But while you must know that Philadel- 
phia is not a way station for a Western 
company you repeatedly allow your paper 
to sow broadcast this impression. Phila- 
delphia is a part of the name of an operatic 
organization well supported by Philadel- 
phia funds and Phuadelphia directors. 

Let me refer to that Chicago letter dated 
October 10, headed “Chicago Orchestra 
Men Raise Protest,” and signed “C. E. N.,” 
published in your issue of October 15, and 
again refer you to the first page of Novem- 
ber 15. Do you not consider it advisable 
if you wish your paper to be one which 
can be relied upon as unquestionable au- 
thority, to see that this operatic organiza- 
tion is called by its proper name in your 
issues. If Chicago is in the dark concern- 
ing this name, then it is your opportunity 
to throw light upon the suvject. It seems 
to me as editor of a paper of the standard 
of the Musicat AMERICA you should make 
a strong point of bringing before the pub- 
lic the full name and only print the name 
as such, no matter if otherwise written in 
letters received by you. Our Philadelphia 
letters do not call the opera by the name 
of our city only—would you so print it if 
such were the case? 

J. G. Giucurtst. 


{Inquiry as to the official status of the title 
“Chicago Opera Company,” brings the following 
reply from Musicat AMERICA’s Chicago Corres- 
pondent: “The organization is officially known as 
The Chicago Grand Opera Company. Ajl the 
scenery and properties are similarly stencilled and 
branded; even the costume crates are so marked. 
The Philadelphians simply assume the title. The 
entire plant, including the Auditorium and all 
the scenic paraphernalia and costumes that are 
taken from Chicago for road purposes, will be re- 
turned to Chicago, where they belong, at the end 
of the season.”’ It would appear that the original 
intention of naming the organization the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company during the Chicago 
season and the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 
pany during the Philadelphia season, as announced 
BY Mr. Dippel in Musica AMERICA of October 

1910, has been abandoned, at least so far as 
Chicoeo is concerned.—Ed. ‘Musitcat AMERICA.] 


American Songs of “True Caliber” 


Boston, Dec. 2, IgI0. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I am greatly interested in your editorial 
in the issue of December 3, “American 
Songs on Programs,” especially the part 
where you mention that the American com- 
posers ought to be represented by “works 
of true caliber.” 

Now, could you spare the time to just 
mention to me in a letter some American 
songs that you consider in this class, that 
is, something high, better than the “pretty 
little songs.” Also, could you give me 
the benefit of your advice as to what Euro- 
pean songs you consider in that class. 

I have written mostly lyrics for the light- 
er songs, probably as many as anybody in 
America, and I would like very much to 
write in a higher vein. Perhaps I can then 
induce Mildenberg, Chadwick, Kroeger, 
sweidlinger, kobyn, or some of the other 
composers with whom I collaborate or can 
interest, to set them. 

Certainly Musica AMERICA is gaining 
ground every week. 

WiuiAM H. GARDNER. 


[In the class of songs of more serious caliber 
reterred to might be mentioned, among many 


others, the following: Edgar Stillman-Kelley, 
“Israfel” and “Eldorado”; George W. Chadwick, 
“Ballad of Trees and the Master” Frederic 


”*: Henry Gilbert, “the Lament 


Ayres, “Sea Dirge ; 
“Salammbo’s Invocation’’; 


of Deirdre,” and 


Campbell-Tipton, “Four Sea Lyrics’; Edward 
MacDowell, “The Sea,” “Deserted,” “Fair Spring 
Tide,” and “To a Goldenrod”; Harvey ‘ 


Loomis, “Mirella.” Horatio Parker’s rhapsody 
for baritone and orchestra, “‘Cahal Mor of the 
Wine Red Hand,” is, because ot its dimensions, 
something more than a song. One has only to 
study the works of al] the great song writers 
of Europe from Schubert to Ugo. Wolf to find 
songs of the highest order.—Editor Musica. 
AMERICA. ] 





The Question of Selecting Novelties 


New York, Vec. 10, IQI0. 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

During the recent past, since the opening 
of our American musical season, there has 
been much comment among the profes- 
sionals—vocalists and  instrumentalists— 
upon the program making of the concert- 
givers. The plea is, Give us national mu- 
sic—music by our own countrymen that 
sounds the joys and sorrows of our own 
people and the stripes and victories of our 
nation. 

We attend concerts and recitals by the 
world’s most famous artists and hear the 
novelties with which they attempt to famil- 
iarize the public. Some of these composi- 
tions are decidedly technical problems to 
solve for the performer, others are a trifle 
commonplace, and others are so much in 
the ultra-modern style that they are very 
little appreciated. The phrase which our 
beloved MacDowell uttered in regard to the 
worth of his music, irrespective of the na- 
tionality of the composer, and a fair judg- 
ment and criticism of it, irresponsive ot 
the composer’s limitations in other spheres 
of life, should be aptly applied to some of 
the works which recitalists are crowding 
upon us. Because we are German, do we 
need to play some of the writings of our 
kinsmen when there are many others who 
have written far superior to them, but of 
a different nature? Particularly does this 
comparison apply to the Russian school, 
from which recitalists from that country 
seem to play an endless amount of their 
music, which, to the minds of the public, 
is very superficial When introducing a 
novelty, to my mind, we shouid be sure that 
it is not only characteristic of the com- 
poser but that it has some genuine worth 
and interest, musically besides technically. 
If we only play the piece because it is un- 
familiar to the audience. our results would 
be far more artistic and less superficial, if 
we would stick to the erand old classics, 
which everybody is learning to love. 

Earte LARoss. 





Two Books and Their Publishers 


Troy, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1910. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

In a recent number of MusicaAL AMERICA 
you refer to two books, “One Hundred 
Folksongs from Many Lands,” selected and 
arranged by Henry F. Gilbert, and “Songs 
of the Irish .iarpers,” collected by Mrs. 
Ct, Milligan Fox. 

Will you be kind enough to inform me 
where I may obtain these books, publishers’ 
names, etc? 

Thanking you in advance for the infor- 
mation given, and enclosing stamp for re- 
ply, I remain, Very truly yours, 

(Miss; ANNIE L. JENNYsSs. 


[The book of “One Hundred Folksongs from 
Many Lands,” arranged by Henry F. Gilbert, is 
published by C. Birchard & Co., No. 221 
Columbus avenue, Boston, Mass., and is sold for 
50 cents. It is expected that the “Songs of the 
Irish Harpers,” collected by Mrs. C. Milligan 
Fox, will appear at once from the house of G. 
Schirmer, ew York City.—Editor Musica 
AMERICA, ] 





“Singing Down” to An Audience 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 6, I9QI0. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

To W. F. G. of Los Angeles 1 would say 
that artists of Mme. Gadsk1’s caliber are 
always welcome providing they offer a good 
program. \Ve do not need or want singers 
to sing down to us, and so long as they 
think they can do that they will not be pa- 
tronized by Cincinnati. Mrs. Homer had 
a similar experience, only worse. She 
sang and it did her no good. It is too bad 
when first-class artists think they can rest 
on their laurels. “CINCINNATUS.” 





Fast Traveling by Tenor 


John Barnes Wells, the tenor, was 
obliged to make a flying trip two weeks 
ago from Mansfield, Pa, where he had 
filled an engagement, to Otego, N. Y., to 
sing at the funeral of the mother of J. B. 
Russell, of the N-w York firm of J. B. 





Russell and Company. A special train was 
provided and the singer remained just long 
enough in Otego to sing at the funeral. 
After that he took the train for New York, 
where he arrived the same evening. Mr. 
Wells has just booked a two weeks’ tour 
through Maine beginning January 15. 


war’ GARSON 


PRIMA DONNA 


Both Lyric and Leggtere Operas 
Repertoire, 28 Operas 


Address, 1 Corso Buenos 
Ayres, Milano, Italia 


Virginia Listemann 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 


Address, 611 Fullerton Blvd., Chicago 


ERMOLOFF 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: Cathedral Hall, 229 W. 110th St, 
(nr. Central P’kW.) Tel. 1148 Morningside 

Assistant: JACK ERMOLOFF 
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pette NASON 


PIANIST 


Address, 188 WEST UTICA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





HARRY M. 


GILBERT 


Accompanist 
En Tour with Mr. David Bispham 


Address, care of LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 


Arens Vocal Studio 


308 West 56th Street, New York 
REOPENS MONDAY, SEPT. 26 
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246 ee Ave. 
CHAS. E. MIXON Orchestral and Choral Conductor 


VIOLINIST 


College of Musical Art, Indianapolis, Ind. 











New Songs by 


Frank La Forge 


(Published by Schirmer) 


Three Songs Sung by MME. SEMBRICH 
** By the Lake” 
**To a Messenger” 
“*The Sheepherder” (Two Keys) 


NICOLINE 


ZEDELER 


VIOLINIST 
Soloist with Sousa’s Band 
INTERNATIONAL TOUR 1910-1911 


CHRISTIAAN, Violinist ELEANOR FOSTER, Pianist 
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TRIO QUARTET 
Address: Telephone, 
351 West 57th Street, New York 6677 Columbus 


™ IRVING <2: 
M U. 3 Ic 
Cc. l. VALENTINE, Director 


1036 Bloomfield Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


VOICE, PIANO, ORGAN AND 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 


CHARLES 


HEINROTH 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Musical Director 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg 


Address Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Homer Norris 


Harmony Counterpoint Composition 
St. George’s Memorial House, 
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CAROLYN BEEBE, Piano 





A Chamber Music Attraction of Rare Merit 


Beebe-Dethier, Sonata Recitals 


EDOUARD DETHIER, Violinist 


Next Season Now Booking 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Grand Opera Roles and Stage Technic 
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ALBERT MII.DENBERG, Artistic Director 
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STUDY YOUR SCALES! MME. FRANKO’S ADVICE TO PUPILS 


| 





Well-Known Violinist and Pianist 
Maintains That Students Pay 
Too Little Heed to Fundamentals 
—When She Played for Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia 


T is astonishing the way in which many 
violin pupils who pretend to be fairly 
advanced in their studies are utterly ignor- 
ant of the elements of their art,” observed 
Jeanne Franko, the distinguished violinist 
and pianist a few days ago to a represen- 
tative of MusIcAL AMERICA. “Pupils come 
to me who have been taught to play the 
études of Kreutzer and Fiorillo, and they 
are quite proud to display their accom- 
plishments when I first ask them to play 
me something. But then comes the remark- 
able part of it all. ‘Now, if you don’t mind, 
will you please play me the C Major scale,’ 
I ask. she scales—why, I never play 
scales’ is a common reply. That is not the 
worst of it. Not onl: do they not play the 
scales but they do not know them, and 
could not tell if they were asked what 
are the constituent tones of the one of C 
Major. Just imagine! 

“Not so very long ago a student came to 
me for instruction and hers was precisely 
such a case. She could scarcely even read 
the notes and was quite helpless when 
it became a question of reading basses. 
Then when I asked her to play on the open 
string there was more amazement! She 
had never heard of such a thing as an ‘open’ 
string in her ute. And yet she had been 
studying for a considerable time. , 

“There are others who instead of trying 
to produce a beautiful tone push their bow 
with a force that makes it rasping and 
scratchy, but when they are warned against 
this sort of thing they answer tnat ‘a beau- 
tiful tone will come in time.’ They act- 
ually do expect this end to accomplish itself 
without any effort on their part. 





member at the concert tue other night that 
this youn’ lady was the same girl that had 
played for me thirteen years before. I 
went to the greenroom aiter it was over, 
and was thoroughly amazed when the 
young artist rushed over to me exclaiming 
‘Whv there is dear Miss Franko!’ She 
had taken my advice and she had studied 
hard, and the result was as you know. 

“I do not want to give the impression 


“What I find .t apsolutely necessary to 
do with such pupils is simply to force them 
to begin aright, to make them play on the 
open string, to draw the bow its full length, 
and that slowly—in short to master all such 
elemental matters as they have neglected. 

“The success the other night of Kathleen 
Parlow made a most striking impression 
upon me for the following reason. About 
thirteen years ago I was in San Francisco 
and the girl, then but six years old played 
for me. She showed great promise and | 
gave her some advice as to what études to 
practise and a few other little matters, re- 
minding her that to be a great artist she 
would have to study ‘very, very hard.’ 
Then TI lost sight of her. I did not re- 


that I confined myself to the violin in my 
musical career. To my mind every violinist 
should know the piano. My brothers and 
I were brought up in a strictly musical at- 
mosphere. Thev used to form a string 
aquartet or trio and I was made to play 
piano parts. I love the piano, too, and | 
love to accompany. I have done this for 
some of the most eminent opera stars, and 
have consequently had much occasion to 
study the various overas. I have familiar- 
ized myself with the different réles in such 
a way that I could give nints to the singers 
who have coached with me, and more than 
one artist has seen fit to take them. 
“Strangely enough pianists do not as a 
I love it, 











rule like to act as accompanists. 
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Jeanne Franko in Her New York Studio 


and since an experience which I once had 
at the home of Viardot-warcia in Paris, | 
have always been ready to accompany at 
a moment’s notice. She was in the habit 
of giving musicales at her home, in the 
presence of some of the most distinguished 
lights of the musical and literary world. 
Three celebrated artists were to perform 
a Mendelssohn trio. At the last moment 
the pianist was unable to appear and Mme. 


PARIS HEARS A NEW 
OPERATIC “‘ MACBETH” 


Score by Ernest Bloch, a Swiss Com- 
poser, Heavy with Dissonances—A 
“Savage and Furious Debussy” 


Paris, Dec. 3.—The operatic event of 
the week has been the first performance of 
the new opera, “Macbeth,’ at the Opéra 
Comique. Neither of the authors of the 
work had ventured into the operatic field 
before. Ernest Bloch, a Swiss composer, 
wrote the score and Edmond Flagg the 
libretto, which adheres closely to Shakes- 
peare. Bloch was known previously prin- 
cipally for a symphony to which German 
critics objected strenuously. 

Wagner and Strauss seem to have exert- 
ed the greatest influence upon Bloch as 
indicated by his new opera. He has striven 
to reveal the bloodthirstiness of the 
drama in adequate musical terms and its 
tragic significance has in fact found bru- 
tally vivid expression in the music. There 
is little melody given the singers, who 
are also forced to contend with an orches- 
tration heavily burdened with dissonances. 
One critic describes the score as “musical 
barbarism” and calls the composer a “Sav- 
age and furious Debussy.” 

Lucienne Bréval was vigorously dramatic 
in the role of Lady Macbeth and Albers 
was the Macbeth. 





A CONVENTION OF OLD 


Record Found of First State Assemblage 
of Wisconsin Musicians 


Mapison, Wis., Dec. 12.—One of the in- 
teresting things received at the museum of 
the State Historical Society is a notice of 
what was without doubt the first conven- 
tion of musicians ever held in Wisconsin, 
which was at that time, sixty-eight years 
ago, a territorv. It consists of a sheet of 
paper about five inches square, printed in 
very fine type, and reads as follows: 

“MUSICAL CONVENTION 
“At Prairieville, W. T., June 22, 1842. 
“Gentlemen: After consulting with many 


musical friends, relative to the best means 
for the improvement of Sacred Music, the 


Garcia suddenly approached me with a re- subscribers have decided to issue this cir- 
quest to play it myself. I was dreadfully cular, inviting all the teachers, choristers, 
nervous and I fairly shook as I sat down’ and amateurs of Wisconsin to meet AT 
to the instrument. Fortunately I had the PRAIRIEVILLE, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 
work at my fingers ends so the fact that 22, 1842. 

they took it at an unusual speed did not “To sing together, to interchange views 
throw me out altogether. After the work upon style and rudimental teaching and to 
had been plaved the great singer came over arrive at some standard conclusions which 
to me, patted me on the shoulder and ex- will tend to uniformity of pract’ce through- 
claimed delightedly ‘Bravo, ma_ petite.’ out the territorv. Your presence is re- 
Since then I have never experienced the quested at this musical discussion; let the 
slichtest nervousness in playing before any- musical talent of the territory be united, 
one. The piano is restful to me after the on the means of fostering the progress of 
violin. If I do not play it for a few days music within our borders. The ladies are 
I have an uncomfortable feeling in my invited to attend and assist us, and in- 
fingers, somewhat as a person who is ac-_ strumentalists are respectfully invited to 
customed to waixing every day feels when attend with their instruments.” 


he is obliged to spend several days in the 
house.” 

One of her valuable possessions of which 
Mme. Franko is particularly proud is a 
collection of fans on which are inscribed 
the names of everyone of the greatest ac- 
tors, singers, pianists, violinists, composers, 
and conductors of the last twenty years. 
Some of them are shown on the wall in 
the picture herewith given. 





Jean Noté, of the Paris Opéra, who 
preceded Dinh Gilly at the Metropolitan, 
is singing in Brussels just now. 


Prairieville was the early name of the 
now prosperous city of Waukesha, a few 
miles from Milwaukee. M. N. S. 





Dossert Pupil for Paris Opera 


Frank G. Dossert, a vocal teacher of 
Paris, who is passing the Winter in New 
York in his Carnegie Hall studios, has re- 
ceived word of the engagement of Jeanette 
Allen, his punil, in the grand opera at 
Paris. Miss Allen has been leading so- 
prano in the Berlin Opera for three sea- 
sons. 
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WHEN LONDON CENSURED OPERA AS IMMORAL 








[* seems hardlv possible that about seventy 

years ago opera was severely censured 
in London as immoral, says the Boston 
Herald. There was then no reterence to 
any particular opera. Distinction was made 
by certain opera-goers between “harmless” 
and “immoral” operas, immoral on account 
of their subject. “Don Giovanni,” for ex- 
ample, was condemned by hundreds, as were 

“La Traviata,” “Robert the Devil,” and 
after them “Faust. Some may remember 
the diatribe of Dr. Dio Lewis against Gou- 
nod’s opera. Mendelssohn, who was al- 
ways a bit of a prig, was shocked by “Fra 
Diavolo.” 

In 1842, however, there were printed pro- 
tests against the opera itself, and even 
George Cruikshank, in his illustration of 
Vanity Fair for “Pilgrim’s Progress,” pic- 
tured the opera booth, the ballet booth and 
the theater booth as favorite resorts of the 
depraved and godless. * * * 

There is a still more ferocious attack on 
the opera in “The Great Abuse of Music,” 
by Arthur Bedford, M. A., chaplain to his 
grace, Wriothesly Duke of Bedford, and 
vicar of temple in the city of Bristol. The 
book was published in London in 1711. 

The attack on the opera may be found 
in two chapters of the second part of “The 
Great Abuse of Music.” 

Chapter IV treats “of the immodesty of 


4. 


our English operas, which are sung in the 
playhouses. Chapter V discusses “the pro- 
faneness of our English operas, which are 
sung in the playhouses.” 

Bedford was a plain-spoken man, and 
he delighted in the use of words which 
are not now in the vocabulary of the gen- 
teel, although they occur, frequentlv, in the 
Old Testament. It is not easy, therefore, 
to find passages for quotation. 

The praise of wine in song vexed the 
soul of this worthy man. 

“At other times they bestow the epi- 
thet ‘damn’d’ as freely on trivial matters 
as on words, a country town, or the dress 
of any person. Now the design hereof can 
only be to detract from the honor which 
is due to the divine being; and lessen the 
effects which otherwise the sense of hell 
and damnation might leave upon the con- 
science.” 

The operatic heroes swore by the pagan 
idols; they were also scandalously guilty 
of cursing. Bedford objected strenuously 
to the introduction of the Grecian gods 
and the goddesses, to songs to the moon 
and the stars. 

“Sometimes they represent the devil as 
if there were no such thing; and sometimes 
in a ridiculous manner, as if they who 
treated him thus in jest did never design 
to resist him in earnest.” 





AN EVENING OF OLD MUSIC 





Charming New York Recital for Voice, 
Violin and Harpsichord 

A unique evening of seventeenth and 

early eighteenth century music was given 

on Tuesday evening, November 29, in the 

grand ball room of the Plaza by Frances 


Pelton Jones, at the harpsichord; Paul 
Dufault, tenor; Max Jacobs, violinist, 
and Anna Tone McIntyre, interpreter of 


classic verse. The stage was set to repre- 
sent a Louis XVI salon and the artists ap- 
peared in costumes of the period. 

Frances Pelton Jones, whose work at the 
harpsichord has received much praise at 
previous recitals, again played with much 
artistic skill and displayed much taste in 
the careful selection of her numbers. A 
particularly delightful group was the one 
which contained John Bull’s “King’s Hunt- 
ing Jigg,” the Largo of Handel and Boc- 
cherini’s charming minuet. Though these 
two latter pieces are very familiar to audi- 
ences, they are not at all known in their 
original dress. It was with this in mind 
that Miss Jones played them and with 
each of them she scored a success. 

Mr. Dufault’s singing was in perfect ac- 
cord with the scene, and one realized at 
once that he had taken great pains to malce 
his voice blend with the harpsichord. He is 
doing a great deal of work this Winter with 
Miss Jones and they expect to appear in 
many recitals in the Spring. Mr. Jacobs’s 
playing was in the spirit of the music, and 
both in the Handel sonata and in the shorter 
numbers he gave much pleasure by his 
beauty of tone and excellent phrasing. 
Miss McIntyre proved herself an admirable 
interpreter in her giving of the “Vignettes” 
of Austin Dobson, selecting the two most 
beautiful ones, “The Ladies of St. James” 
and “Good-night. Babette.” 

A brilliant audience, among whom were 
the Baroness de Bazuc, Mrs. Simon Ba- 
ruch, Mrs. Robert Leonard Ide, Mrs. J. 
Alfonso Sterns, and many others, attended. 





Success of an American Violinist in 
Germany 


Ber.in, Nov. 25.—Louis Persinger gave 
a joint recital recently in Dresden with the 
American pianist, Elsa von Grave. ‘The 
young American violinist made such an 
impression at this recital that he was im- 
mediately engaged as soloist for the sym- 
phony concert to be given in Dresden on 
December 20. On November 10, Mr. Per- 
singer plaved as soloist at the Philharmonic 
Concert in Gorlitz. Together with Miss 
von Grave he will give joint recitals in 
Hamburg on December 15, in Vienna, on 
January 21, and in the Sing Academy of 
Berlin, on February 14. Mr. Persinger 
gives his own recital in Berlin on the 27th 
of January in the Sing Academy, and on 
the 3d of March will play with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in the Beethoven Saal. 
Besides attending to his extensive con- 
cert work, Mr. Persinger also finds time 





44 Fasanenstrasse Berlin, W. 


to devote himself to teaching. O: P. J. 


AT PURDUE UNIVERSITY 





Rider-Kelsey and Maud Powell Heard 
with Great Pleasure 


LaFayette, I[np., Dec. 7.—The first con- 
cert of the Purdue University course was 
given last Friday night at Fowler Hall, a 
large audience greeting Mme. Rider-Kelsey. 
A program of German, French and English 
songs was rendered. “Die Loreley,” by 
Liszt, was vastly enjoyed and in response to 
the encore the singer rendered Dvorak’s 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me.” ‘“Mando- 
line,” by Debussy, was also heartily en- 
cored. Mrs. Mary Willing Meagley was 
the accompanist. 

One of the most distinguished events 
of the season was the concert given Tues- 
day evening, November 29, by Maud 
Powell, at Fowler Hall, under the aus- 
pices of thé Monday Evening Musicale 
and the Purdue Orchestra. Mme. Powell 
was greeted by a most appreciative audi- 
ence. Her program consisted of B Minor 
Concerto, Saint-Saéns. Gavotte and Pre- 
lude, Bach; Sarabande, Sulzer; Hungarian 
Dance, Brahms-Joachim; Airs  Russes, 
Wien‘awski; Duo, Sonate A Maior, César 
Franck. The accompanist, Waldemar 
Leachowsky, was a valuable assistant. 

The November meeting of the Monday 
Evening Musicale was devoted to Greig. 
Mrs. C. H. Beckett and Paul Roberts 
arranged the program and a paper by 
Louise Caldwell was read. 





Piano Study Important to Violinists 
[Francis Macmillen in The Etude.] 


I am firmly convinced that it is of great 
benefit for the violin student to study the 
piano in connection with the violin, for the 
piano must play all parts, bass, harmony, 
melody and all inner parts. On account 
of this completeness, the mind of the pupil 
is wonderfully broadened. I suppose if I 
had not become a violinist I should have 
been a pianist. * * * A knowledge of 
the piano is of the greatest possible benefit 
to the violinist. The violinist should know 
the piano or orchestral accompaniments to 
the works he plays, thoroughly—in short 
as well as the violin parts themselves, as 
in this way he can instruct his supporting 
artist as to how he wishes his accompani- 
ments to be played, or can detect any mis- 
takes in the interpretation of the accom- 
panying parts. 





Joseph Gotsch’s Concerts 


Joseph Gotsch, the cellist, has been filling 
many important engagements in the last 
few weeks and is booking many more for 
the Spring. He appeared at the Fall concert 
of the Arion Liedertafel in the Bronx on 
November 27; on December 9, at a musi- 
cale of the Heinebund Damen Verein; at 
the twenty-sixth anniversary of the Ger- 
man Press Club on December 10, and on 
December 16, at the Artist’s Concert of the 
Eliot School in Newark. At all of his 
performances he was received with much 
enthusiasm. 
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A LEADER AMONG CRITICS OF GERMANY 





August Spanuth, Formerly of New 
York, Has Made “Signale”’ 
Strongly Influential 


Bertin, Dec. 7—Among the most bril- 
liant of music critics of Germany to-day is 
one who has also been long associated 
with New York music in a critical capacity. 
He is August Spanuth, editor of the time- 
honored Signale. When Mr. Spanuth took 
charge of this weekly musical journal, it 
had fallen somewhat from its previous 
high estate. That was three years ago. 
To-day it has been elevated to a position 
more influential than it has ever occupied 
before and its opinion is sought and re- 
spected as that of one of the leading mu- 
sical papers of Germany. 

Mr. Spanuth, a native of Hanover, had 
been the critic of the Weser Zeitung, of 
Bremen, and had written for many other 
musical journals in Germany before he 
went to the United States for the purpose 
of enlarging his knowledge ot the new 
world in general and more particularly to 
study the musical conditions of that coun- 
try. He was so impressed with the splen- 
did opportunities the country offered and 
with the appreciation of the American peo- 
ple for everything pertaining to art, that 
it took him but a few months to decide 
that he would make that country his home. 
For thirteen years he was the critic of the 
New York Staats-Zeitung and was looked 
upon as an authority in the realm of mu- 
sic. 

With the composer, MacDowell, Mr. 
Spanuth was at one time a pupil of Joa- 





August Spanuth. 


chim Raff and Carl Heimann. Many of his 
compositions and arrangements have been 
published by leading houses. In greater 
part, they are of a pedagogical character. 
The three volumes of Liszt contained in 
Ditson’s Musician’s Library are too well 
known to require comment. A. We 





A NEW MAX BRUCH VIOLIN CONCERTO 





Composer Has Dedicated It to Willy Hess—Francis Maclennan as 
“Turridu” and “Canio” in Berlin Royal Opera—Emil 
Paur in Triple Artistic Capacity 


Bertin, Dec. 6.—Max Bruch has just 
completed a new violin concerto which he 
has inscribed to Professor Willy Hess. It 
consists of only two movements and is to 
have the unpretentious title, “Concert Piece.” 
It is reported that Hess is soon to give it 
a hearing in Berlin. 

Director Gregor, the new manager of the 
Vienna Royal Opera, has not been able to 
announce definite plans yet as to his new 
work but states that he will present several 
operas which were accepted by the Wein- 
gartner manavement. He will add one of 
these works to the répertoire next Spring, 
perhaps Humperdinck’s | “K6nigskinder” or 

“Pelléas and swiélisande,” by Debussy. He 
will also probauly produce Gounod’s “Le 
médecin malgré lui” during the course of 
this season. 

It is stated that the Natzler Brothers have 
withdrawn their application for the man- 
agement of the Berlin Comic Opera. 

Word has been rcceived from Buda 
P sth that Kapellmeister Mathias Csanyi 
has composed an opera, the libretto of 
which has been adapted from the nove: 
“Rom,” by Zola. .i.suze opera has been ac- 
cepted for a premiére by the management of 
the Arad National Theate-. 

The renovated Berlin Royal Opera 
House, with its enlarged stage wing, was 
reopened officially with a performance of 
Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” which was at- 
tended by the Emp>zor. — 

A new biography of Wagner by Ferdi- 
nand Pfohl has just been published by UIl- 
stein & Co., of Berlin. _ 

Frederic Lamond, at his Beethoven eve- 
ning, seemed to feel an earnest desire to 
render justice to Keethoven with historic 
accuracy, so much so, in fact, that much of 
what he gave appealed to us as coming 


from another w rid or era. But that is 
very far from signifying that the inherent 
relationship between a Lamond and a Bee- 
thoven or a congenial interpreter is present. 
As yet Lamond gives us the impression of 
a copyist, a very conscientious one, it is 
true, but a copyist tor all that. ‘This pro- 
gram comprised the thirty-three changes of 
a waltz bv Diabelli in C Major; the Mond- 
schein Sonata; the Sonata Pathétique, the 
Andante Favori and the Waldstein Sonata. 
Of these the piantst was unquestionably 
most successful with the Andante Favor1. 
tiere, and here only, did he manifest that 
broadness before whick piano technicalities 
seem but a secondary, though necessary, 
adjunct. But why cavil at a pianist of such 
serious and well-meant endeavors! It is 
enough that Lamond has set himseif a very 
high ideal to which he has remained true 
with the tenacity of the deeply feeling 
artist. 

Berlin has had an opportunity to pass 
judgment on Reger’s 100th Psalm, which 
was reviewed in Musica /.MERICA when 
given in Zurich. The composition with all 
its gigantic force lacks the believable ele- 
ment. It does not appeal even though it 
fills one with astonishment and at times 
even admiration. ~yrical moments are 
present, but the ear 1s not given time to 
lull itself into peaceful engagement. Pro- 
fessor Siegfried Uchs deserves the highest 
praise for having undertaken to overcome 
the many obstacles which a successful pro- 
duction of this work presents. 


Teacher and Pupil in Same Cast 


Following the opening night of the Royal 
Opera House a performance of “Pagliacci” 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana” with the Ameri- 
can, Francis Maclennan, in the leading tenor 
roles, took place. In’“Pagliacci,’ in which 
wir. Maclennan sings Camio, a pupil of his, 
Herr Schoffel, sang one of the peasants. 
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This promising young singer was engaged 
for the Royal pera after he had studied 
with the tenor for the short period of six 
months. 

Much as Francis Maclennan is to be ad- 
mired as a singer and as an artist, we can- 
not refrain from mentioning that his Canio 
was too voung, too handsome and too ele- 
gant. But these are shortcomings of which 
unfortunately only the minority of opera 
singers and but very few tenors can be ac- 
cused. His voice rang out with a splendor 
that was almost too voluptuous for the 
clumsy clown, Can‘o, and after tis Arioso 
Maclennan presented us with such a superb 
bit of acting that there was probablv not 
one of the audience who was not touched. 

In “Cavalleria Rusticana,” which followed 
Leoncavallo’s opera, the Turiddu of 
Maclennan was nothing less than ideal. As 
Nedda in “Pagliacci Jlorence Easton was 
sweet and pretty and displayed her superbly 
beautiful head ice to the best pOss} ible 
advantage. Her musical precision is good 
to hear in opera where artists are wont to 
allow themselves more freedom than is 
befitting. Mme. Kurt, the Santussa, is 
eifted with a magnificent dramatic soprano 
voice, which she misuses in a way that must 
ultimately lead to her vocal ruin. 


New Pianist of Ability 


A surprise was offered last Thursday, 
when an unassuming young Swiss pianist, 
Waldemar Lutschg, appeared at the Bee- 
thoven Saal and played as only an artist of 
the highest ordes can. Touch, clear and 
artistic finish and ideal interpretation were 
on the same level. His program consisted 
of Beethoven, Brahms, César Frank, Ch. V. 
Alkan and Liszt selections, and it is hard 
to say exactly in which number he excelled. 
It was an evening of unstinted pleasure. 

On Monday we once more had the pleas- 
ure of listening to that exquisite artist, 
Benita le Mar, whose two Debussy evenings 
during the last season proved to be features 
of widespread interest. If her program last 
season was hypermodern, it displayed wide- 
ly different characteristics last Monday eve- 
ning when she rendered works of the 17th 
and 18th centuries only. There were com- 
positions by Caccini (1546-1614) ; Giordani 
(1743-08) ; Caldara (1671-1763) ; Pergolese 
(1710-1736) ; Mozart “L’Amero” “Il re pas- 
tore” with violin obligato; Rosseter (1610) ; 
Henry Purcell (1658-1695); Sir Henry 
Bishop (1786-1855,, and Dr. Arne (1710- 
1778). They were works of a refreshing 
concreteness of form and richness of mel- 
ody which the singer i.terpreted with that 
simplicity and finish of which only a great 
artist is capavie. A remarkable trait of this 
extraordinary woman is her ability to in- 
terpret intelligently any genre of vocal 
music which she attempts. 


Emil Paur’s Concert 


On the same evening, in the Philhar- 
monic, Emil Paur produced himself in the 
threefold capacity of pianist, conductor and 
composer. ‘The. program consisted of 
Brahms’s concerto, No. 2, in B Major for 
piano with orchestra, and the Symphony by 
Emil Paur in A Major entitled “In der 
Natur,” which was givcn its first hearing in 
Germany. We knew of Emil Paur’s excel- 
lent pianistic abilities, but his rendition of 
the Brahms’s concerto was a mighty sur- 
prise. Here was a man, who was not only 
absolute master of his instrument, but also 
fully understood in detail the accompanying 
orchestra, not to speak of the composition 
itself. The contours of this work stood 
out with sharply chiselled clearness and the 
whole was imbued with that indescribable 
musical instinct or judgment at which the 
hearer is overcome with a sense of comfort- 





ing enjoyment. As conductor also—Paur 
conducted his own symphony—he showed 
us what his countrymen had missed during 
his lengthy sojourn in America. With his 
magnetic influence, he compels the orchestra 
to carry out his slightest wish, and such a 
wish is never without significance. He 
brings out every phrase, every climax with 
an effectiveness that draws forth admira- 
tion, even where the hearer’s reasonirg com- 
pels him to take a different view. And we 
fully appreciate that it is by no means easy 
to bring out the contents of Paur’s compo- 
sition. Had Wagner never lived this com- 
position of Paur’s—in the beginning, at 
least—might have created a warranted sen- 
sation. The first Allegro moderato move- 
ment caused one to sit up and listen with 
keen expectancy. Here was a master com- 
poser of the old school, not entirely unin- 
fluenced by the new, who had something 
to say! But the adagio and molto vivace, 
we are sorry to say, soon dispelled such 
fancies. The last half of the composition 
in spite of the brilliant instrumentation 
seems devoid of meaning and without any 
relative continuity. .here is an abundance 
of enchanting melody throughout the com- 
position and the ideas are governed by high- 
ly artistic intentions which seem, however, 
to have no object in view and simply to 
assert themselves for the sake of being 
heard. 

\WWord comes from Vienna that Nikisch 
has been engaged as conductor for the 
Vienna Royal Opera with a contract for 
life. It is difficult to say at present just 
how much truth there is in this report. It 
is true that Director Gregor has negotiated 
with Nikisch for a Gainpiel engagement. 
Director Weingartner has declared that he 
is uninformed of any engagement of 
Nik’sch. O. P. Jacos. 





Wagner’s First Operatic Engagement 
[From New York Evening Post.] 


\n interesting document relating to Rich- 
ard Wagner’s first engagement at an opera 
house has recently been unearthed in Ger- 
many. It was in 1833, when he was twenty 
vears old, that the Stadttheater in Wiirz- 
burg, where his brother Albert was em- 
ployed as regisseur, actor, and singer, en- 
gaged Richard to serve, particularly as 
chorus master. wut, the document con- 
tinues, “he must also, in case of need, help 
along in spoken or mute roles in plays, 
and participate in the tableaux of ballets 
when called upon to do so. In case of 
disobedience or insubordination, the direc- 
tor has the right to punisn him in accord- 
ance with the rules ot the theater. In case 
the earnings of said Richard Wagner should 
not cover the fines imposed on him, his 
bondsmen pledge themselves to pay them. 
Richard Wagner has to place all his ener- 
gies and time, so far as required, at the 
disposal of the director of the Stadttheater, 
in return for which he will receive every 
month ten florins as compensation.” 





The Prince of Hohenzollern has pre- 
sented the gold medal for art and science 
to Adela aus der Ohe, the pianist. 





Monsieur Bonaparte” is the name of a 
new light opera by Bogumil Zepler that is 
to be produced in Leipsic this Winter. 
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The American String Quartette 


Wiss Gertrude Marsha'i, Ist Violta. Miss Evelyn Street, 2d Violin 


Miss Edith Jewell. Viola. Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, Violoncelle 


he performance of the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 
and emotional quality.".—PHILIP HALE in Boston Herald, March 12, 1909 
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Dear Muir: What splendid results follow from your treatments! 
of the great success you are achieving, for I know it is deserved. 


WHAT DALMORES SAYS: 


I always feel better and sing better with less effort after spending that reposeful, 


I am deeply grateful for all your care, skill and attention, and the freedom you give me to exercise my art. 


THE AMERICAN 
STRING QUARTETTE, Medfield, Mass. 


INHALATORIUM 








pleasant’ time in your little cabinet. 


I am delighted to hear 
Ever yours most sincerely. 


CHARLES DALMORES. 





Engagements for Recital Hall for 
Musicales, Lectures, and Recep- 
tions should be booked early. 
Terms Reasonable. 
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HALL 


Attractive Studios for rent, all or part 
For terms and rates address man- 
Studio Hall, 50 East 34th Street, 


New York. 
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HOFMANN AND BOSTON SYMPHONY 
IN TWO NEW YORK CONCERTS 





Soloist Heard 


in the Beethoven and Liszt Concertos—Orchestra’s 


Magnificent Tone Again Delights Big Audiences—Much of Interest 


in the Programs 


Josef Hofmann was the soloist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in its concert 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday 
evening, December 8. The program was as 
follows: 


Berlioz, Overture, ‘‘The Roman Carnival,”’ op. 9; 
Tschaikowsky, Symphony in E Minor, No. 5, op. 
64; Beethoven, Concerto for Pianoforte in G 
Major, No. 4, op. 58; Brahms, Overture, Academic 
Festival Overture, op. 80. 


Conductors are still interested in Berlioz, 
presumably because he assigns certain in- 
teresting feats to the orchestral instru- 
ments, and gives an opportunity to show 
off orchestral virtuosity. The overture 
played on Thursday evening sounded as 
thin as ever, and although the stirring brass 
chord at the end still gives a little pleasure, 
there is practically nothing else in the over- 
ture that does. 

Mr. Fiedler gave a dramatic interpreta- 
tion of the Tschaikowsky “Fifth,” which 
has almost superseded the “Pathetic” in 
popularity, possibly because of its inherent 
structural qualities, and possibly because 
the other was played to death. The An- 
dante made the greatest impression. It 
was played with warmth and breadth. Mr. 
Fiedler was obliged to respond to the ap- 
plause of the audience several times after 
this movement. 

The waltz movement was a little heavy. 
The finale displayed the magnificent reso- 
nance of the orchestra and the conductor 
produced an effect of great brilliance with 
the return of the first theme in the major 
at the close. He was recalled a number 
of times at the end of the symphony, and 
finally signaled to the orchestra to rise and 
share in the applause. 

Hofmann played the Beethoven Concerto 
with a Mozart technic. He kept it all down 
to a plane of gentleness and delicacy which, 
while very charming in itself, seemed to 
have in it little of the rough voice of 
Beethoven. It was a very sensitive per- 
formance, predominating in delicacy of 
nuance. His rhythm was particularly ex- 
cellent and he showed an electrical quick- 
ness to the right instant of attack. 

The andante, with its plaintive piano 
pleadings against the stern orchestral 
phrases, Hofmann played in a gentle, re- 
flective and philosophical spirit. Between 
the piano and the orchestra it was a kind 
of colloquy between Maeterlinck, with his 
quiet and questioning philosophy, and 
Thrasymachus, with his inexorable “might 
is right.” The appreciation of the audience 
left no doubt as to Hofmann’s great }:op- 
ularity. 

The Brahms overture closed the pro- 
gram joyfully. The orchestra was, as 
usual, superlative in its qualities of tone 
and precision. Certain of Mr. Fiedler’s 
mannerisms -seem to be growing upon him, 
a peculiar way of conducting with move- 


ments of the fingers and contrary move- - 


ments of the arms. He was, as usual, 
belligerently vigorous. 
The house was packed from floor to ceil- 


ing with an enthusiastic audience. 





The Concert of Saturday 


Mr. Hofmann was also the soloist at the 
concert by the same orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, the roth. The 
program, which presented the “New World” 
symphony for the third time in a month in 
New York, was as follows: 


Dvérak, Symphony in E Minor, No. 5, “From 
the New World,” op. 5; Liszt, Concerto for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra in E Flat Major, No. 1; Rich- 
ard Strauss, Tone-Poem, “Death and Transfigura- 
tion,” op. 24; Beethoven, Overture, “Leonora,”’ 
No. 3, op. 72. 


Conductor Fiedler had evidently had a 
conversation with his kettle-drummer be- 
for the symphony, for he permitted no such 
dramatic drumming as had been heard at 
the earlier performances of the symphony 
by other orchestras recently. He took the 
“Swing low, sweet chariot” theme, which 
enters on the flute, at a considerably slower 
pace than is customary, which is more in 
keeping with the original character of the 
theme, even though it halts, somewhat dis- 
turbingly, the rhythmic progress of the 
symphony. A glad surprise came in the 
absolutely perfect intonation of the English 
horn in the famous theme of the largo—a 


perfection which came as the proverbially 
rare angelic visitation. Here, too, was an 
English horn which did not break from one 
register into another like Scalchi’s voice. 
The movement was played too fast. 

Curiously, the very perfection of Mr. 
Fiedler’s performance of the scherzo re- 
vealed a possible flaw in its form which may 
have been hitherto unremarked. The Trio 
would break in with a clearer delight if it 
were a little more adequately prepared—if 
the approach to it were lengthened by a 
few bars, and those the right ones. The 
precision of the wood-wind trills was a de- 
light to the soul. 

Never before, it seemed, had one heard 
a performance of the last movement of 
such dazzling and rushing virtuosity. If 
anything was a revelation in the perform- 
ance of the symphony at this late date it 
was in this last movement, which seemed 
to have acquired a new luminosity and 
vigor. * 

Hofmann’s performance of the always 
welcome old Liszt concerto was remarkable 
in its refined virtuosity. If the pianist em- 
ploys a Mozart technic for the performance 
of Beethoven, he employs a_ Beethoven 
technic for the performance of Liszt. His 
intellectual art, wonderful in_ itself, ap- 
peared somewhat lacking in the romance 
and abandon which one craves in the ex- 
pression of this work. He held the interest 
of the great audience throughout, however, 
and received many recalls. 

The perennial wonder of the tone of the 
Boston orchestra revealed itself in its ful- 
ness in the Strauss tone-poem with its 
more overwhelming than blissful transfig- 
ration. Its Gothic jaggedness made cer- 
tain portions of it seem rather wild and 
scraggly, set, as it was, between such for- 
mally lucid works as the Dvorak and the 
Beethoven. It again revealed itself, never- 
theless, as one of the most gratifying of 
Strauss’s works. 

At the close of the “Leonora,” which 
was played with crispness and magnificent 
sweep, the conductor bowed in response 
to the plaudits of the great audience, which 
crowded the hall. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 





NEW OPERATIC. CANTATA 





“The Haymakers,” by George F. Root, 
Produced in Marshfield, Mass. 


Boston, Dec. 12.—“The Haymakers,” an 
operatic cantata by George F. Root, was 
given by the chorus choir of the First 
Congregational Church, of Marshfield, 
Mass., in that town a week ago Saturday 
evening, assisted by Lucile Brown, soprano ;~ 
Blanche Rand, soprano; Mrs. Louise Bruce- 
Brooks, Contralto; Lester M. Bartlett, 
tenor; George Marsh, baritone, and Oscar 
Huntting, basso. 

The cantata was given under the direc- 
tion of Edward P. Cole, who has been suc- 
cessful in his work among church choirs 
since his graduation from Harvard, where 
he was prominent in musical circles. Mr. 
Huntting, the well-known bass soloist of 
Boston, was particularly successful in his 
recitative and solos, as were also Mrs. 
Bruce-Brooks and Miss Rand. D. L. L. 





Bispham’s Milwaukee Recital 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 10.—David Bispham’s 
reappearance at the Pabst Theater on Sun- 
day afternoon was one of the most popu- 
lar events of Milwaukee’s season. As in 
all of his annual visits to the city, his ar- 
tistic offerings were out of the usual run 
of ballad programs, the list being made up 
entirely of songs in English, including com- 
positions by English, Irish and American 
writers. The program concluded effective- 
ly with an explanation of “Enoch Arden,” 
with Richard Strauss’s leitmotif illustra- 
tion of the text artistically played by Harry 
u. Gilbert, accompanist. M. N. 





Danish Choir Coming Here 


CopPENHAGEN, Dec. 1.—A choir of sixty 
Danish student singers is planning a six- 
weeks’ tour of the United States next May 
and June. Several singers from the royal 
opera of Copenhagen will be included in 
the company. 
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AMERICAN GIRL PLAYS FOR ROYALTY 


Their Highnesses of Saxony Take 
Youthful Violinist to 
Their Hearts 


Emily Gresser, pupil of Sam Franko, 
and a violinist who has been heard in con- 
cert in New York, is now in Berlin study- 
ing and giving concerts. In a recent letter 
to friends in this country, she writes with 
girlish enthusiasm of experiences that have 
led her into contact with German royalty. 
As it is oftenest the seamy side of music 
study abroad that is presented, something 
of what Miss Gresser says is worth re- 
producing by way of contrast: 

“Everyone,” she writes, “was excited at 
the fact that I was to play for the Fiirstin. 
* * * We rode about an hour until we 
came to Schwarzburg where the Summer 
Castle is. There we saw the Duchess of 
Saxony. Mr. Franko introduced me to her 
and I said ‘How do you do,’ and forgot to 
kiss her hand. I promptly fell in love with 
her. I was then introduced to her royal 


‘ highness, the Grand Duchess von Meck- 


linburg-Schwerin, mother-in-law of Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland. 

“The Duchess and Grand Duchess were 
very simple and friendly. Then we played 
the first Bach concerto for two violins. 
The last movement, which is very difficult 
to play in rhythm, went famously. Then I 
played the Tartini Variations. The Duchess 
was delighted and the Grand Duchess, who 
is very musical, was enthusiastic. Then 
I played Mr. Franko’s ‘Meditations,’ and 
then Godard’s Duets: ‘Abandon,’ ‘Minuit,’ 
and ‘Serenade,’ which are very effective. 
The ‘Minuit’ or ‘Midnight’ is very poeti- 
cal, simply idyllic. After that, Princess 
Tekla, sister of the Duke, asked me if I 
couldn’t come up often and if we couldn't 
play together. You ‘can imagine how as- 
tounded I was to hear that. Mr. Franko 
played some of his arrangements and 
played them very beautifully, and after that 
I played the Ballade et Polonaise. 

“T can’t tell you how enthusiastic they 
all were. You should have heard me talk, 
sometimes in English, sometimes in Ger- 
man. I forgot all about saying your 
Kénigliche Hoheit, or your Durchlaucht. 
I was continually saying ‘Sie,’ or ‘You’ and 
forgot simply for the time that I was 
in the court of a Duchess. They were 
all so friendly. The Duchess asked me 
all about myself. I told her that I in- 











and Her 


Violinist, 
Teacher, Sam Franko 


Emily Gresser, 


tended to go to Dresden and she immedi- 
ately said that she would give me letters of 
introduction. Just think of it. Il was so 
surprised—I didn’t know what to say. Just 
imagine me going up to some royal palace. 
I almost laughed at simple Emily visiting 
the court of the Saxon Royalty. * * * 
“When we went, the Duchess, after all 
had knelt to her and kissed her hand, came 
to me, embraced me, ana kissed me once 
on one cheek, then on the other. Well, 
that was the climax! I shan’t attempt to 
describe the surprise on Mr. Franko’s face. 
| was quite embarrassed, for I wasn’t pre- 
pared for this unexpected honor. For they 
tell me it is a very great honor. As Mr. 
Franko says, ‘the début of the Geigenfee 
was successful at the court of the Dutchess 
of Sondershausen.’ I took it as a joke, 
but he took it seriously as he says it 1s very 
dificult to obtain entrance at her court.” 





DAYTON’S FIRST SEASON 
OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Cincinnati Orchestra Inaugurates Series 
That Marks Epoch in City’s Mu- 
sical History 


Dayton, O., Dec. 9.—The first symphony 
season in the history of Dayton was in- 
augurated Monday evening at Memorial 
Hall by the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Leopold Stokovski conducting. 
A large and brilliant audience was in at- 
tendance and the affair proved a social 
and artistic success. This symphony sea- 
son has been planned and is fostered by 
Aloyse F. Thiele and marks an epoch in 
the musical history of the city. 

The orchestra is a much superior organ- 
ization to what it was last year and was 
heard to advantage in an unusually attrac- 
tive program. The Schumann Symphony 
in C Major opened the program and the 


interpretation of this beautiful work was 
a happy prelude for what was to come. 
The program included Weber’s “Oberon,” 
the “Caucasian Sketches” of Ippolito Iva- 
now, which were repeated at this concert 
by the request of more than three hundred 
patrons who heard this work last year; 
the overture to “The Bartered Bride,” of 
Smetana, and in conclusion the “Kaiser- 
marsch” of Wagner. In response to the 
tremendous enthusiasm Mr. Stokovski was 
obliged to come forward many times to 
bow acknowledgments, and he had the en- 
tire orchestra arise and with him share the 
honors of the occasion. 

In his conducting Mr. Stokovski seems 
to be more magnetic than ever and from 
the very first he had his audience com- 
pletely with him. The success_ which 
attended this first concert has aroused great 
interest, and already orders are coming in 
to the local management for seats for the 
second and third concerts of this first 
Symphony season. The second concert will 
be on January 10 and the soloist will be 
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Hans Richard, the Swiss pianist. The third 
concert, on February 21, will be devoted 
entirely to the works of Wagner. 

The second of a series of artist recitals 
given by the Mozart Club took place Thurs- 
day evening at Mr. QOdell’s studio in the 
McIntire building, Clarence Adler, pianist, 
of Cincinnati, appearing. A large audience 
was in attendance, and Mr. Adler was very 
cordially received. He was obliged to re- 
spond to several encores. Mr. Adler's bril- 
liant technic is happily combined with a 
temperament that brings out the poetic 
beauty of each composition. SCHERZO, 


BIG AUDIENCES AT 
ST. LOUIS CONCERTS 


Russian Dancers, Symphony Or- 
chestra and Von Warlich 
Prove Strong Magnets 

St. Louis. Dec. 10.—The artistic taste of 
this city was again stimulated by a return 
engagement for a matinée and evening per- 
formances to-day by the celebrated dancers, 
Mikail Mordkin and Anna Pavlova, assist- 
ed by the Imperial Russian Ballet and an 
orchestra under the direction of Theodore 
Stier. The peerless work of these two 
great dancers maae such an’ impression 
upon the St. Louis public when they were 
here a month ago that Alice Martin, under 
whose direction they appeared here, im- 
mediatelye asked for a return engagement. 
lhe audiences at both performances were 
extremely enthusiastic and the applause 
was long and spontaneous. 

The symphony “pop concert” last Sun- 
day was given to a packed house, despite 
the fact that the weather was inclement. 
Mr. Zach rendered a charming and varied 
program. Ellis Levy, the new first vio- 
linist of the orchestra, was the soloist, and 
played the Bizet-Hubay “Carmen Fantasie.” 
He was forced to respond to an encore. He 
has studied under Sauret and César 
Thompson and plays with marked rich- 
ness of tone. 

This evening at the Liederkranz Club, 
the young Russian baritone, Reinhold von 
Warlich, made a profound impression upon 
a large audience by his rendition of early 
English, Scotch and German folksongs. The 
program was decidedly varied and greatly 
enjoyed. Enrico Tramonti, the harpist 
from the Theodore ‘thomas Orchestra was 
the assisting soloist and was given an 
enthusiastic reception. Uda Waldrop was 
the accompanist. H. W, LU. 








Mme. Ricardo’s Success in the South 


Remarkable successes have greeted 
Gracia Ricardo, the soprano, during her 
recent appearances in St. Louis, Nashville, 
Tenn., and Pittsburg. In St. Louis Mme. 
Ricardo sang before the Apollo Club, and 
in Nashville before the MacDowell Club 
large audiences being present in everv case. 
Among her offerings have been Massenet’s 
“Pleurez, mes Yeux,” Schubert’s “Gretchen 
am Spinnrad,” Brahms’s “Von Ewige Liebe,” 
and songs by Strauss, Schumann, Mac- 
Dowell, Franz, Reinecke, and Bizet. Her 
voice has seemed at its very best in every 
case, her tonés being clear, fresh and 
colorful. She entered fully into the moods 
of her songs, bringing out the lightsome 
qualities of the daintier ones and the depth 
of those by Schubert, Brahms, and Masse- 
net. The charm o. her personality appeals 
most powerfully to all her hearers, and 
she could always be sure of a warm wel- 
come even though less gifted vocally than 
she actually is. 





Faulkner-Oberndorfer Recital in Miéil- 
waukee 


Witwavuker, Wis., Dec. 10—Anne Shaw 
Faulkner, the Wagnerian lecturer, who 
seems to be equally happv in discussing 
music of the modern French and Italian 
schools, accompanied by the brilliant 
pianist, Marx E. Oberndorfer, gave a most 
interesting lecture recital Saturday even- 
ing in Stephenson Hall. 





Raoul Gunsbourg’s new opera “Ivan le 
Terrible” is holding its own at the Mon- 
naie in Brussels. 


BROOKLYN APOLLO 
CLUB IN CONCERT 


John Hyatt Brewer’s Chorus Draws 
Big Audience— Boston Orches- 
tra Heard 


On Wednesday evening, December 7, 
Brooklyn heard its favorite local musical 
organizat.on, the Apollo Club, give a most 
-mpressive concert under the direction of 
John Hyatt Brewer at the Academy of 
Music. The opera house of the Academy 
was crowded to the doors and there was 
every ind:cation that the Apollo Club has 
lost none of its old-time popularity and 
prest‘'ge. With this concert the organiza- 
t.on entered upon its thirty-third season, 


possessing a record of achievements un- 
paralleled in local musical history. 

The club consists of a men’s chorus of 
more than a hundred voices, and for many 
years was under the direction of Dudley 
Buck, the noted composer who died re- 
cently. John Hyatt Brewer succeeded Mr. 
Buck and has carried on the interests of 
the club in an admirable manner. Mr. 


Brewer identifies himself with this work 
with great sincerity and enthus.asm and 
he is therefore largely responsible for the 
club’s success in whatever it undertakes. 
Under his guidance the singers have been 
developed to a state of marked nroficiencvy. 

The program was full of just such num- 
bers from which an audience could re- 
ceive the fullest impression of the club’s 
vocal powers. Their very first chorus, the 
“Battle Hymn,” from Wagner’s “Rienzi” 
was superbly sung. Gounod’s “The Ant 
and the Grasshopper” received a splendid 
interpretation as did John Hyatt Brewer’s 
“Woodland Morning.” “Holy Night, 
Peaceful Night,” by Gruber-Becker; Men- 
delssohn’s “Double Chorus,” and the “Pil- 
grims’ Chorus,” from Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser” were all sung in a rich, magnifi- 
cent style. 

Che soloists of the evening were Estelle 
Harris, soprano, who captivated her hearers 
by her charming personality and beautiful 
singing, and Florence La Selle Fiske, con- 
tralto. William Armour Thayer at the 
piano and Albert Reeves Norton at the 
organ, acquitted themselves creditably at 
their respective tasks. 

[he program of the concert in full was 
as follows: 

Battle Hymn from “Rienzi,” R. Wagner; “Pray 
er,” Howland; “Ah! Love but a Day,” Beach; 
“Ecstacy,” Rummel, Estelle Harris; “A Song for 
the Girl I Love,’’ Gaston Borch (incidental solo 
by Thomas Morgan Phillips-; “‘The Ant and the 
Grasshopper,” Gounod, Apollo Club; “Victorious 
My Heart Is,” Carissimi; “Bendemeer’s Stream,” 
Gatty; “The Nightingale,” Ward Stephens, Flor- 
ence La Selle Fiske, contralto; “Holy Night, 
Peaceful Night,” Gruber-Becker; “Woodland 
Morning,” John Hyatt Brewer; “Double Chorus,” 
Mendelssohn; “Yesterday and To-day,” Spross; 
“From the Land of the Sky Blue Water” and “The 
Moon Drops Low,” American Indian songs by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Miss Harris; “My 
Heart Sings,’”’ Chaminade; “’Tis Snowing,” Bem- 
berg; “In pe Woodman, Miss Fiske; ‘*The 
Katydid,” John Hyatt Brewer; O Lovely Night, 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” J. Offenbach; “Believe 
Me, if All Those Endearing Young Charms,” 


adapted by J._H. Pilgrims’ Chorus from 
“Tannhauser,”’ R. Wagner. 


During the week Brooklyn was again 
flooded with orchestral music. On Fri- 
day afternoon, December 9, the famous 
Russian Balalaika Orchestra gave a con- 
cert at the New Montauk Theater, re- 
peating the program of folksongs which 
roused so much enthusiasm in Manhattan. 
On the evening of the same day the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra performed Rachman- 
inoff’s Symphony in E Minor, No. 2, for 
the first time in Brooklyn, while Josef 
Hofmann as the soloist of the occasion 
played Rubinstein’s Concerto wonderfully. 
Beethoven’s Overture “Leonora,” No. 3, 
completed the program at the Academy of 
Music. Walter Damrosch and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra on the foilow- 
‘ng afternoon, Saturday, December 10, gave 
their second Brooklyn concert at the 
Academy of Music, devoting the entire pro- 
gram to the French composers. 


i & s 





Maggie Teyte gives a recital of modern 
French songs in London this month. 
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SONGS BY 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 


The songs by this composer have met 
with great success in France, Italy, 
England and America—are deservin 
of the highest praise. They are full o 
melody and poetic charm, the accom- 
paniments graceful and pleasing, 
giving evidence that the composer is 
a musician of high order. Here below 
is a list of some of his most popular 
songs: 
Phil’s Secret, Two keys, + - 40c. 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, Two keys, 40¢. 
There, Little Girl, Don’tCry, Two keys, 
with new illustrated tide page, 60c. 
The Race, Two «m ° - - 25¢. 
Little Boy Blue, Two keys, - 50c. 
The Ballad Singer, Two keys, - 50c. 
Elite Song Cycle, Twokeys, $1 Net 


The complete list of Mr. Schlesinger’s 
compositions mailed on application. 


Published by J. H. SCHROEDER 
10 East 16th Street, New York 
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Children’s Songs, Scotch Programs, Shake- 
sperian Lyrics, Oratorio 


WALDO 


Address: 204 West 94th Street, New York 











The Etude 


nds and Thousands of Music- Lovers the 
Seal bear — pe Ey monthly because 
nnot do withou . 
ay Bn following is due to the fact that It 
is necessary, that in exchange for the $1.50 
you send us you receive in return during the 
least; 
Ten pieces of music in all styles and grades for 
violin, piano, voice, organ, ¢tc., and at least, 
1000 BY the brightest, brainiest musical 
articles, written by the world’s foremost 
musicians and teachers, and selected by ex- 
rts to make everything you do in music more 
nspiring, entertaining and instructive, 
Write ‘mentioning ‘‘Musical America’ and en- 
close five two-cent stamps for fire sample copy 
of “Etude” and our booklet ‘‘The Aim of the 
e ’* 


Etude. 
1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














IRENE ARMSTRONG 


FUNK 


Oratorio— SOPRANO — Recitals 
Address: 539 West 112th Street, New York 
Mme. BEATRICE 


GOLDIE 


Voice Culture 130 West 9ist Street 
Recitals, Concerts NEW YORK 


ELLEN YERRINTON 


Pianist and Teacher 


Preparatory Teacher for Mme. TERESA CARRENO, 
Berlin, 1908-'09 


7 ALBERMARLE ST. 
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THE CRITICS ON THEIR “‘ DEAN” 





[Algernon St. John Brennan on H. E. Krehbiel in 
The Morning Telegraph. ] 


The careful perusal of the daily papers 
enables one at times to hit upon valuable 
discoveries. For instance, the musical pan- 
jandrum of a worthy and altogether sensi- 
ble contemporary has revealed to us the ex- 
istence of a singer of such gifts and such 
glory that she must have been sent down 
to earth by the agreement and bounteous 
mercy of the archangels. This radiant crea- 
ture, in whose existence we would never 
have believed were it not testified to by a 
pen usually more than prosaic and unimagi- 
native, is, to judge by the descriptions of 
her, the most extraordinary being that ever 
appeared on the horizon of the vast para- 
dise of music. So much so that the prosy 
pen alluded to has for once dipped itself 
into a Laputan inkpot of liquid rainbows 
and distilled moonshine in order to chroni- 
cle her auroral talents, her supreme achieve- 
ments. 

In the first place she sings “in thirteen 
languages” just “as .ney are spoken.” The 
result is “delightful,” “novel” and “vivid.” 
She has also mastered a baker’s dozen of 
“essential musical idioms,’ whatever that 
may mean. She jugvles the “idioms” about 
with “complete sincerity and wholly charac- 
teristic expression.” She reveals things in 
all “their natural beauty, unadorned and un- 
sophisticated.” “She has,” of course, “the 
art that conceals art.” She does not exact- 
ly sing songs. She does nothing so com- 
mon. She makes an “exposition’ of their 
“idiom.” Up to now M. Caruso and Mme. 
Melba have never ventured to make an 
exposition of idiom. That remains beyond 
them. They do not rush into places un- 
trodden by superior beings. 

She exposes things that “have a wild, 
free utterance,” and then, with astonishing 
versatility, exposes that m_sterpiece of ab- 
sorbing but tranquil domestic passion, 
“The Old Folks at Home.” This she ex- 
poses to the “delight of her audience.” 
When she passes from the waters of the 
Suwanee to the steppes of Russia her 
utterance becomes “redolent of the soil.” 
But she redoles only for a short time, be- 
cause she must very shortly become “charm- 
ful, strange, exodic, languorous, beautiful,” 
such being the luxurious if not hysterical 
epithets lavished on this new singer by 


this master of English prose and inflated 
adulation. 

After all this none need be surprised if 
this new singer have “ardor,” “conviction,” 
“exquis:te beauty,” “freshness of voice,” and 
is the willing and perpetual victim of “un- 
bridled enthusiasm.” Needless to say the 
persual of this epithalamium rouses one’s 
expectation to its highest point. As we 
have said, no one ever suspected that sucn 
a combihation of vocal, creative and intel- 
lectual ‘powers was: flourishing in this city. 

Why does not M. Gatti-Casazza avail 
him as such a Sarah Bernhardt among sing- 
ers? But here is the strange thing about 
it all. The object of this idolatry, of these 
extravagant encomia, has been before the 
American public close upon twenty-seven 
years. And some of us never knew all 
- has been related above. Oh! the pity 
of it. 





[Henry [. Finck on H. E. Krehbiel in the New 
York Evening Post.] 


Among the extras were Foster’s “Old 
Folks at Home” and “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” By singing these, Mme. sembrich 
not only gave great delight to the audience, 
but atoned for an unfortunate feature ot 
the nrogram, which included two folk- 
songs sung by a few thousand French per- 
sons (perhaps), while slighting our immor- 
tal Foster, whose folk-songs delight many 
millions of Americans. * * * Mme. 
Sembrich is obviously not to be blamed for 
this unfortunate omission; she is the last 
person in the world to offer a slight to the 
American public which has made an idol of 
her. Evidently the person responsible for 
the blunder is the commentator whose name 
is signed to the prefatory note of the pro- 
gram, and so often mentioned in the notes 
on the songs. This uniquely logical and 
patriotic adviser kindly admitted into the 
sacred precincts of “scientific” folksong 
two Russian folksongs, although the names 
of their creators are known, whereas 
Stephen Foster’s melodies are excluded for 
no discoverable reason except that they 
are American. If Mime. Sembrich is wise 
she will make her own program next time 
and drop all “scientific standards” which 
leave Americans out in the cold unde- 
servedly. 
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A little colored girl appeared on one of 
the city playgrounds the other day, accom- 
panied by two pickaninnies, who, she ex- 
plained, were cousins of hers, visitors in 
Newark. 

“What are their names?” asked the young 
woman in charge of the playground. 

“Aida Overture Johnson and Lucia Sex- 
tetta Johnson,” the girl answered. “You 
see their papa used to work for an opera 
man.”—Newark News. 

+ x * 

The auctioneer held up a battered fiddle. 

“What am I offered for this antique vio- 
lin?” he pathetically inquired. “Look it 
over. See the blurred finger marks of re- 
morseless time. Note the stain of the hur- 
rying years. To the merry notes of this 
fine old instrument the brocaded dames of 
fair France may have danced the minuet 
in glittering Versailles. Perhaps the Vestal 
Virgins marched to its stirring dithyrambs 
in the feasts ot Lupercalia. Ha! it bears 
an abrasion—perhaps a touch of fire! Why 
this may have been the very fiddle on which 
Nero played when Rome burned!” 

“Thirty cents,” said a red-nosed man in 
the front row. 

“It’s yours!” cried the auctioneer cheer- 
fully. And then to his assistant: “Hand 
down those volumes of Government Agri- 
cultural Reports for 1879.”"—Everybody’s. 


The Mus. Doc. stepped into the shop. 
His hair stuck like stiff straws, and his 
joy of life was under his arm. Also, two 
buttons on his waistcoat were undone, so 
there was no doubt about his being a 
genius. 

“Ah, ahem, ahum!” purred the Mus. Doc. 
“E string for a violin, please.” 

The man behind the counter looked flus- 
tered. He went to the shelf, took off a 
small packet, examined it carefully, ex- 
amined it again, and then hesitatingly re- 
turned to the customer. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” he began, difhdently, 
“But this ’appens to be my first day in the 
shop, and yer might give me a little ’elp. 
The fact is, these ’ere strings look all ahae 
to me, an’ I can’t tell the e’s from the 
she’s !"”—Tit Bits. 


* * * 


There was a young girl from Savannah 
Who wanted to play the piannah; 
In vain for technique 
She sought many a wique, 
An now she’s a mezzo-soprannah. 
—Peabody Bulletin. 
* * * 

Bacon—That voung clerk of mine has 
taken up violin playing. 

Egbert—Indeed ! 

“You know which I mean, don’t you? 

“Oh, yes; he lives within gunshot of 
me. 

“Then I take it that you haven’t got a 
gun?”—New York Telegraph. 
* * * 

Senator Penrose was talking, on one of 
the Atlantic City piers, about the stormy 
“Elektra” of Richard Strauss. 

“Strauss is very original,” said a listener, 
“but, Senator, do you think his theory of 
music is sound?” 

“Yes, indeed—all sound,” was the reply. 

—The Etude. 





RAL 


Recitals and Concerts, 
Classical and Modem 
Repertoire in French, 
Itafian, German and 
English. 
Berlin Address 
Konstanzerstrasse 5 
Tel. Wilmersdorf 343 


Manag’t: ALEXANDER GROSS, Impresario, Frobenstrasse 2, Berlin 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING . 


From the Rudiments of tone placing to artistic 
finishing tor concert, oratorio and opera. 
Teacher of Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano, Metro- 
pulitan Opere. Co., Mme. Bernice de hoe eng 
soprano, teen egg Opera Company; Mme. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto, Sormeersy of the 
Conried Grand Opera Company, Allen Hinckley, 
basso, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, 
basso, Manhattan Opera House; Rudolf Berger, 
tenor ,Royal Opera. Berlin, Orville Harrold, tenor, 
Manhattan Opera House; Leon Rains, basso, Royal 
Opera, Dresden~ Mme. Sara Anderson, soprano, Grand 
Opera. Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto. Grand Opera, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn 
Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, Dessau; Irvin Myers, 
baritone, Grand Opera, Italy, and other prominent 


singers. 
Resume teaching Oct. ist, 1910. 
621 Plaza 


Telephone 
Studio, 51 East 64th Street New York 











Two New Song Cycles 


A welcome addition to the library 
of the music lover 


LOVE’S DIAL 

By Reginald De Koven 
FOUR SONGS 

Twilight 


Dawn Noon Moonlight 


a 
A WREATH of SONGS 
By Adolph M. Foerster 


SIX SONGS 


Fimland Love Song O Fair, O Pure 
With Moonlight Beaming Cupid Armed 
Nubian Girl Song Hidden Love 


Price $1.25 each. Special Discount 
to Teachers. Write for our New Catalogue 


Jerome H. Remick & Co. 


DETROIT AND NEW YORK 





ELEANOR 


McLELLAN 


Teacher of Singing 
Atelier Building, 33 West 67th Street 
*Phones 4225 and 6965 Columbus New York 


List of Prominent Pupils in Oratorio and Concert 
to be had on application. 








“AA! love but a Day” 


One of a cycle of three classic lyrics 
WORDS BY ROBERT BROWNING 
Set to Music by DANIEL PROTHEROE 
Price $1.00 net. In three Keys. 
“One of the great songs of the century”’ 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
Publishers and Dealers 
18 Van Buren Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
“You will like Gambleized sheet music,’’ !t costs no more 

















RIGHARD PLATT 


Pianist and Teacher 
STUDIO, 14 STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 
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Second Season in America 


GRUPPE 


For arrangements address Concert Direction . 


J, E. FRANCKE, 24 W. 31st St., NEW YORK 
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HANSE 


Formerly Boston Crand Opera Company 


Star—New Opera Company 


Direction, J. CARL BREIL 
Private Representative 


PAUL DOUCET 


2647 Broadway, New York 
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W HEELER 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


ROYAL OPERA 
Madrid, Spain, Season 1910-11 
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THE STEPHEN FOSTER MELODIES AS GENUINE “ FOLKSONGS’” 


Henry T. Finck, Noted Music Critic, Maintains That ‘““My Old Kentucky Home,” “Suwanee River” and 
His Other Songs Deserve Title of “‘American Folksongs” 


{Among the illuminating results consequent upon 
the American folksong controversy of the last 
decade, one of the most valuable is that the nation 
has learned that while it is well to limit aboriginal 
songs in America by the specific title “Indian 
folksongs,”’ “‘Negro folksongs,” etc., the songs of 
Stephen Foster may be truly called “American 
folksongs.” This position, taken more than once 
in the past b USICAL AMERICA, has recently 
been attacked from several quarters. A more sane 
and able exposition of the broadest and truest view 
of the matter than the following article by Henry 
T. Finck in The New York Evening Post, presents 
could scarcely be made, and its careful reading 
is recommended to all.—Ed. Musica AMERICA, ] 


More than ever before, the public seems 
to be interested in the folksongs of various 
countries, and this interest is shared by 
the composers, who are as assiduous as 
their predecessors in weaving them into 
their scores, of which not infrequently 
they are the brightest jewels. At the same 
time, singers, players, and lecturers find 
audiences eager to welcome them whenever 
folk-music is their theme. * * * 

As Mme. Sembrich sets the fashion in 
song recitals, she will have many imitators, 
but it is to be hoped that in one important 
respect her program will not be accepted 
as a model by others. While every turo- 
pean countrv is represented, there is not 
one of those genuine American folksongs 
that are dear to many millions of people 
throughout this country. Not only are 
they ignored, but in the announcement sent 
to the newspapers last week there is a 
certain defiant air which cannot be allowed 
to go unchallenged: “Mme. Sembrich, hav- 
ing set a scientific as well as an artistic 
standard, has chosen to pass over the popu- 
lar minstrel songs of America, but to let 
such indubitable folksongs as ‘Gai lon la’ 
and ‘Musieu Bainjo’ stand for the form in 
America.” 

The standard which excludes the popu- 
lar songs of our Stephen Foster from the 
list of real foissongs cannot be accepted 
as “scientific.” Dr. Hugo Riemann, the 
leading German theorist and lexicographer, 
defines the word “Volkslied” as “either a 
song which originated among the people 
(i. e., the poet and composer of which are 
no longer known), or one which has been 
adopted by the people; or, finally, one 
which is ‘volksmassig,’ i. e., simple and 
easily comprehended in melody and har- 
mony.” The Foster melodies are included 
under both the second and the third of 
these definitions as true folksongs; they 
have been adopted vy the whole American 
people, and they are always simple in melo- 
dy and harmony. To exclude them for 
the reason that their composer happens to 
be known, is an argument that can be re- 
duced ad absurdum by a question: Sup- 
pose some antiquarian discovered that cer- 
tain folksongs dear to the Germans for 
generations were composed by such and 
such an individual; would a single person 
in tne whole Empire cease to consider them 
folksongs? And if bv some miracle the 
names of all the originators of these melo- 
dies were ascertained, would folksong 
cease to exist? 

From every rational point of view Fos- 
ter’s popular melodies are genuine folk- 
songs. In this species of music, as Wag- 
ner once wrote, “the word-poem and the 
tone-poem are one and the same thing; 
* * * separation of the two is incon- 
ceivable to those who sing them; they seem 
to belong tovether, like husband and wife.” 
This is true of Foster’s. He wrote his own 
poems as well as his melodies, and the 
words and music of such songs as “Way 
Down Upon the Suwanee River,” “Massa’s 
in the Cold, Cold Ground,” “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” are as closely allied as are 
the text and the music in Wagner’s “Tris- 
tan und Isolde.” Yet—and here is another 
point of identity with the originators of 








true folksongs—he was not a professional 
musician. Far from it. To save his life 
he could not have composed a symphony or 
a sonata, or even a short piece for the pi- 
anoforte. His harmonies seldom go beyond 
the three most elementary chords—tonic, 
dominant, and sub-dominant; and his melo- 
dies are so rich and satisfying in them- 
selves that they give pleasure even without 
harmonies, which brings them under the 
definition of folksong civen by Berlioz. 
Of musical form Foster took no more 
thought than acanary. His songs “give voice 
to the joys, sorrows, hopes, and aspira- 
tions of a people rather than an individual ;’ 
they are songs created by the people—the 
folk—for he was one of them. If they 
are not folksongs, what under the sun are 
they? Some have cali d them by the Ger- 
man name “volksthumlich,” which means 
conscious imitations of folksongs, like 
Schulz’s “Lieder im Volkston;” but Foster 
did not consciously imitate the songs of his 
or any other country; he wrote what he 
did because his genius was built that way. 
Not only are his songs—there are over 


a hundred and fifty of them—genuine folk- 
songs; they are genuinely American, too. 
On this phase of the s:bject, also, errone- 
ous notions are still widely current. Thou- 
sands who sing his songs do not know who 
wrote them, or care; many other thou- 
sands think they are negro plantation songs. 
Now, Foster did visit the plantations and 
campmeetings of the black men to catch 
their idiom; he had to make his living by 
writing for the “negro-minstrels,” who at 
that time had practically a monopoly of 
the concert business; yet even those of his 
poems which he wrote in the negro dialect 
voice the general feelings of mankind rath- 
er than those of a particular race; and as 
for his melodies, they are as unlike true 
negro music as a Hungarian rhapsody is 
unlike a Bellini operatic aria. In every 
bar they betray his own individual genius 
and that this individual genius was 
thoroughly American is indicated by the 
way in which the American people have 
taken them to heart—infinitely more than 
they have anv imported folksongs. Apart 
from a national anthem, nothing arouses 


such intense enthusiasm in an American 
audience as the singing of one of these 
Amer:can folksongs. Indeed there is noth- 
ing quite like it in any foreign country. 

We have become accustomed to foreign 
artists slighting the music of our country; 
but the omission of Foster from Mme. 
Sembrich’s program is the unkindest cut of 
all. No doubt it is owing to a misunder- 
standing; yet none the less it is regrettable. 
However, no great harm will result. Fos- 
ter’s songs will survive this episode, and the 
American public may continue to bask in 
the fond conviction that not only are we 
not without folksongs, judged by the 
strictest scientific standard, but we have 
an abundance of them equaling the most 
precious of Europe’s treasures. Had Fos- 
ter lived before printing was invented, his 
songs would have been carried from mouth 
to mouth, as Dr. wlartin Darkow has truly 
said. “The composer would have been for- 
gotten, and the modern historians would 
have had occasion to place the American 
people themselves on the pedestal of the un- 
known poet-composer.” Let us be thank- 
ful that. the printer’s art has made it possi- 
ble for us to honor Foster individually—as 
the Germans honor Silcher for composing 
the “Lorelei, universally accepted as a 
folksong—while at the same time recogniz- 
ing in his utterances the voice of the 
\merican people. 





The Rivalry of Conductors 
[W. J. Henderson in New York Sun.] 


There is much patience in the souls of 
music lovers, and they will endure more 
than almost any other class of art patrons. 
But they have their limit. In the course of 
ages they are going to tire of a habit of 
which no amount of critical censure can 
cure conductors. This is the habit of play- 
ing compositions at one another. When 
the one directs a performance of a certain 
standard symphony we are morally certain 
that the other will conduct it a short time 
afterward. Already in this young season 
this has occurred several times. * * * 
People who pay to go to the concerts of 
two or sometimes even three ot the great 
orchestras do not wish to attend demon- 
strations of how much better or worse this 
conductor can direct such and such a sym- 
phony than that one. 





New Organs Opened by Mr. Eddy 


Clarence Eddy, the organist, was heard in 
recitals in Marion, O., on November 30, in 
Rockford, Il, December 2, in Houston, 
Tex., on December 5, and in Kansas City, on 
December 13. In several of these cities Mr. 
Eddy was secured to open new organs. He 
is to return to New York for the holidays 
making another Western tour in January 
and February. He will be then heard in 
Saginaw and other Michigan towns, Mary- 
ville, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., January 23, 
where he will dedicate a new organ at the 
First Christian Science Church, Fort 
Worth, Austin, San Antonio, Tex., and 
every important city on the Pacific Coast 
from San Diego to Victoria, returning 
East via Spokane, Walla Walla, Calgary, 
Winnipeg, Fargo, N. D., in which city he 
will play at the Scottish Rite Church on 
March Io. 





Chicago’s Attitude Toward “Salomé” 
[Editorial in Chicago Tribune.] 


The decision of the directors of the grand 
opera to give no further performances ot 
“Salomé” in Chicaro is judicious. It is a 
wise response to public sentiment. This 
sentiment is not founded upon prejudice, 
for “Salomé” has been publicly pertormed. 
It is not the result of a violent moral cru- 
sade. It is temperate and unforced. But 
it is unmistakable. As the falling off in 
the demand for seats has indicated, the 
Chicago public finds that “Salomé” is not 
the sort of fare they like. The Tribune 
believes the public is to ve congratulated 
upon its taste. 
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SPANISH OPERA DEBUT 
FOR BOSTON SINGER 


Beatrice Wheeler Pleases Audience and 
Critics in “Siegfried” at Madrid 
Royal Opera 











Beatrice Wheeler. 


,0sToN, Dec. 12.—Beatrice Wheeler, the 
Boston mezzo-soprano, who has been sing- 
ing for several seasons in opera in Italy 
and has been engaged for the Royal Opera 
in Madrid, Spain, sang the part of Erda 
in a performance of “Siegfried” during the 
opening week of the present season at the 
Royal Opera. This was Miss Wheeler’s 
début before a Spanish audience, and she 
made a decided success and was compli- 
mented for her artistic work bv the Madrid 
critics. “Senorita Wheeler was a perfect 
Erda,” remarked the Correspondensia, and 
El Depate said: “The contralto, Wheeler, 
interpreted most accurately the role of 
Erda. In another opera she will be able 


to bring better to light her fine voice.” All 
of the papers expressed the desire of hear- 
ing her in more imnortant réles and such 
an opportunity will be offered, as Miss 
Wheeler is to sing in “Mefistofele,” “Aida,” 
and “Rheingold” and in other operas with 
good mezzo parts during the early part of 
the season. 

The picture was taken in Naples, Italy, 
shortly before Miss Wheeler left for 
Madrid. DD. ke Be 





Florence Hinkle and Maximilian Pilzer 
Aid Newark Chorus 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 9.—Florence Hin- 
kle, soprano, and Maximilian rilzer, vio- 
linist, of New York, were the soloists in 
the concert given by the Arion Singing 
Society, under the direction of Conductor 
Julius Lorenz, in the Krueger Auditorium 
last night. lhe male choir also had the 
assistance of an orcnestra of about thirty 
musicians from the New York Philhar- 
monic Society. Miss Hinkle sane “Sun- 
set,” Kussell; “Where tne Bee Sucks,” 
\vres; “In the Time of Roses,” Reichardt; 
‘A Birthday,” Woodman, and aria from 
Puccini's “Tosca.” Her beautiful voice 
and splendid diction were displayed to best 
advantage. Mr. Pilzer’s technic, tone and 
interpretative ability served to give the 
best value to his selections, the “Faust” 
Fantasie, Wieniawski; “Souvenir,” Drdla; 
German Dance, Dittersdorp; Humoreske, 
lDyvorak: “From the Home,” Smetana, and 
“Hejre Kati,” Hubay. 


A Characterization of Delius’s Music 
|H. T. Parker in Boston Transcript.] 


Seemingly Delius has meditated long 
upon his music, written it laboriously. The 
usual fruit of such a process is selection 
and rejection, and both are clear in “Paris” 
and in “Brigg Fair.’”’ Most music, even of 
the masters, has its transitional passages 
that are mere filling, its pauses for new 
breath, so to say, in formal commonplace. 
Delius takes no such cover; he will have 
none of the easily songful cantilena, of the 
obviously piquant rhythm. Every measure 
in these two pieces seems deliberately willed 
into its place in the score. More, each 
measure is as full o. matter as the com- 
poser can pack it. To glance across and 
down a page of “Paris” is to wonder at 
the number of notes engraveu there. To 
scrutinize them closely is to receive an 1m- 
pression a little akin to that of the under- 
side of a closely woven carpet. 10 the 
sensitive ear the music of “Paris” sounded 
packed, tight, a little inarticulate. 





An English organist recently received 
from a friend a parcel containing Devon- 
shire cream, with a label attached bearing 
the words “Anthem 43.” On looking it 
up he found the anthem was “O Taste 
and See.” 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








NEWLY added to the Half Dollar Music 

Series is a collection of seventeen 
“Modern Piano Compositions.”* Among the 
works which have been selected as repre- 
sentative of modern tendencies in piano- 
forte writing are Debussy’s Mazurka in F 
Sharp Minor, Godard’s familiar “Ber- 
ceuse” from “Jocelyn,” Grieg’s exquisite 
“Notturno” in C, a “Melodie” in E and 
a “Nocturne,” by Rachmaninoff—both of 
them interesting pieces—Saint-Saéns’s 
“Song Without Words,” in B Minor; 
Sinding’s “Serenade,” in D Flat; Strauss’s 
“Traumerei,” and Scharwenka’s “Bar- 
carolle,” in E Minor. Among the less 
known numbers are Reynaldo MHahn’s 
“Reveries of Prince Eglantine,” Youfer- 
off’s “Elegie,” in F; Sibelius’s “Romance,” 
in D Flat, and Schytte’s “Across the Step- 
pes.” It is a pity that some of the piano 
writings of Edward MacDowell could not 
have been included as representative mod- 
ern works, for they are far superior to 
some of the last numbers mentioned. The 
collection is finely edited. 





T HE Oliver Ditson Company have issued 
in their Half Dollar Choral Series a 
volume of “Twenty Popular Anthems,” 
compiled by Robert E. Austin. There are 
many well-written numbers in the volume, 
from the pen of such writers as Paul Am- 
brose, Edward Broome, Adolf Frey, George 
Nevine, John West, and others. The 
volume contains Horatio Parker’s “Re- 
joice, the Lord is King,” a splendid piece 
of hymn writing, perhaps the best writing 
in the collection. The printing and paper 
are very good and should prove a valu- 
able acquisition to choirs throughout the 
country. 


ANOTHER interesting addition to the 
same series is “Choice Part-Songs 
for Men’s Voices.” It has been edited 
in a splendid manner by George L. Os- 
good, and shows much care in selection 
and in the whole general supervision. The 
contents are varied, there being some ex- 
cellent compositions of a serious nature 
included, such as are “Ave Maria,” by Von 
Wilm; “Poor Gretchen,” by Meyer-Hel- 
mund;” “Angel Song,” by Westmeyer and 
others. In lighter vein are “Awake, Thou 
Pretty Dreamer,” by Gustav Schmidt; 
“Hunter’s Song,” by Rheinberger, and an 
“Italian Barcarolle,” by Brahms. All are 
worth singing and the volume is conspicu- 





*Mopern Prano Compositions. The Half Dol- 
lar Music Series. Cloth, 64 pages. Oliver Ditson 
Company. ; 

+Twenty Porputar ANTHEMS. Compiled by Robt. 
E. Austin. The Oliver Ditson Co., ston. Price, 
50 cents. 

tCnorce Part-Soncs ror MEN’s Vorces. Edited 
by George L. Osgood, Boston. Price, 50 cents. 


ous through the absence of the usual 
“padding,” which collections are prone to 
contain. 





SCHIRMER has published a set of piano- 

forte pieces by Rudolf Friml* entitled 
“Legende,” Drifting,” “Mazurka,” “Music 
Box” and “Pony Race,” the last three of 
which will be considered just at present. 
While not designated as teaching pieces 
these numbers might advantageously be 
used as such, their difficulties not being 
excessive either technically or interpre- 
tatively. “Pony Race” will be found valu- 
able as furnishing some comparatively sim- 
ple right-hand passage work, and for the 
practice it gives both left and rignt hands 
of enunciating the melody—which in this 
case is simple and daintv. if scarcely highly 
original. There is also considerable oppor- 
tunity for the practice of shading, the dyna- 
mics of the piece ranging from s7/f to ppp, 
and for simultaneous staccato and legato, 
the theme generally appearing in the for- 
mer guise, the accompaniment in the latter. 
“Pony Race” is in the key of G. 

“Music Box” is somewhat more difficult. 
Save for about three bars it is written in 
the treble, both in left and right hands. 
It has more charm, on the whole, than the 
preceding number, though better imitations 
of a music box have frequently been writ- 
ten. 

The “Mazurka” is the most ambitious of 
the three numbers, and has more of mu- 
sical interest. There are moments in it 
that have a slight suggestion of Chopin. 
The middle part is quite charming, and 
none of the work demands any extraor- 
dinary technical abilities on the part of the 
player. “Mazurka” is in B flat. 





A SET of “Octave Studies”+ founded 
upon works of Bach has been ar- 
ranged by Isidor Philipp, and is published by 
Ditson. The works treated include some of 
Bach’s most familiar Inventions, the only 
difference being that everything here is 
treated in octaves. They are meant by the 
arranger to be practised slowly to develop 
suppleness of arm and wrist, and to correct 
the natural inequality of the latter as far 
as possible. Mr. Philipp declares further- 
more in his short preface that the studies 
should be practised with different degrees 
of force; with legato and staccato touch 
alternately; with thumbs alone; the right 
hand legato with the left staccato, or vice 
versa, etc. The ‘studies will be found valu- 
able in the higher technic of the piano. 





*Pony Race, Mustc Box, MAzurKa. By Rudolf 

Friml. Published by G. Schirmer, New York. 
¢Ocrave Strupres Arter J. S. Bacu. By Isidor 

Philipp. Price, $1.50. Oliver Ditson Company. 





FLONZALEYS PLAY IN BOSTON 





Biggest Concert Audience of the Week Hears Quartet in Fine Pro- 
‘ram—Edith Thompson Wins New Laurels—Kocian’s Technic 


Astounds 


OSTON, Dec. 11.—The largest concert 

audience of the week past was attracted 
by the Flonzaley Quartet, in Chickering 
Hall, on the 8th. The program recently 
given in New York included the Mozart 
Quartet in G Major (Koch, 387), Debussy’s 
Quartet, and the Quartet of Haydn, in F 
Major, op. 3, No. 5. 

As soon as the players entered the hall 
they were given a rousing greeting, and 
throughout the evening the audience ap- 
plauded with the greatest enthusiasm at 
every opportunity. : 

The Kneisel Quartet played in the same 
hall two evenings previous, a quartet by 
Taneieff, the Russian, heard for the first 
time at these concerts. Reger’s Quartet 
in E Fiat, likewise played by the Kneisels 
for the first time in this city, and Cheru- 
bini’s old-fashioned Quartet in D Minor. 
This too, was quartet playing of the finest. 
Taneieff’s work is interesting, in two 
movements, and the last movement a series 
of pleasing, ingenious variations upon a 
Russian theme. This movement is the more 
agreeable because it immediately _ follows 
music in more pessimistic vein. Reger’s 
Quartet was well received. To the writer, 
it is very objectionable music. In the open- 
ing movement, especially, there are far too 
many notes—a perfect slough of notes— 
and notes written by a man who seems, at 
the best, to have but the most plebeian con- 
ception of beauty. This man, figuratively 
speaking, puts his foot square in every 
puddle. The larghetto is in more exalted 
vein than the rest, but it is in the finale 
that Reger is really himself, when he sits 
him blithely down, to write a fugue, a 
lively, delightful, long-spun_ fugue, the best 
movement of the piece. The quartet was 


wonderfully played, especially the last 
movement. The Quartet of Cherubini is a 
merry old skeleton, and not too long. 

The week has been rich in chamber mu- 
sic. Edith Thompson, pianist, played with 
Nicolai Sokoloff in Steinert Hall on the oth. 
The concert was principally remarkable 
for the admirable performance of Lekeu’s 
violin and piano sonata, a work which 
should be far better known than it is. Not 
every pianist and violinist may hope, how- 
ever, to do the piece the justice it was done 
last week. Miss Thompson, a brilliant vir- 
tuoso, played with more temperament 
and authority than she has_ exhibited 
here in years. Mr. Sokoloff has a big, live 
tone, inclined to coarseness, but eloquent 
with all shades of meaning in Lekeu’s com- 
position. The two players collaborated 
with intelligence and sympathy. The so- 
nata made its way immediately, and this 
is very remarkable, for ten years ago the 
work would certainly have been voted ex- 
travagant, “ultra-modern.” 

The modern French and Belgians have 
been, it seems, assimilated with more ease 
and rapidity than any other school of pro- 
nounced tendencies in the history of mu- 
sic. Probably Lekeu owed much to Franck, 
but where Franck is a great formalist, 
Lekeu soars in domains of his art, outside 
the boundaries of narmony and form as 
known to his predecessors, in a dimension 
where even rhythm is free of all bonds. His 
music is immensely rich in its substance, 
which will no doubt afford a mine of sug- 
gestion to less original souls, and still rich- 
er in its suggestion. This man died young. 
Was it because he had already reached the 
other side, at an age w..en spirituality 1s to 
most an unknown quantity? The per- 
formance of this sonata was the great mo- 
ment of the afternoon. Miss- Thompson 


also played pieces by Chopin—two etudes 
and the Fantasie and the piano part of the 
Grieg Sonata, op. 13, for violin and piano, 
the least of all the Grieg sonatas in that 
form. Mr. Sokoloff playéd music by Szalit, 
Vieuxtemps, Ysaye, Ketten, and both ar- 
tists added to the program. 

Jaroslav Kocian was heard again in this 
city in Chickering Hall on the oth. He 
played D’Ambrosio’s Concerto in C Minor, 
a succession of slight passages, badly con- 
nected, serving for superficial display on 
the part of the performer; “Humoresque,” 
Kocian; Adagio, Ries; Zephyr, Hubay; 
“T Palpiti,” Paganini. 

Mr. Kocian, a singular personality, who 
appears on the stage a cross between a poet 
and a faun, played with utter indifference 
and astonishing virtuosity the composi- 
tions above mentioned. He was a little 
late for the hour announced, and for a few 
minutes he labored, apparently, under the 
difficulties occasioned by cold hands and a 
hasty entrance. His self-possession, how- 
ever, was absolute. His performances were 
invariably in excellent taste, very musical, 
technically almost impeccable, but as if the 
performer were listening to music which 
came to his ears through heavy veils. 
There was a change in the Preludium of 
Bach, which was played more rapidly than 
is usual. With the same imperturbable 
calm, the violinist tossed off the piece as 
if it were nothing at all, and from then on 
his audience sat up and commenced to ap- 
plaud. Then Kocian reeled off one thing 
after another in most amazing style. His 
own piece is a pleasing bit of salon music, 
with a Bohemian twist. For once Hubay’s 
“Zephyr,” a display piece, was played as 
the merest breath, without effort, without 
sweat, with perfect intonation and tone- 
quality. The harmonics in this piece and in 
the piece of Paganini could not have been 
surpassed in their purity. As an encore 
Mr. Kocian played.the Chopin Nocturne— 
not in E, but in D Flat, sang the melody, 
finished out each lovely fioritura, with the 
ardor and the rapturous ease of a night- 
ingale. This, after all, was the supreme 
feat of the afternoon. O. D. 





PAULIST CHORISTERS SING 





Interesting Chicago Concert Conducted 
by Father Finn 


Cuicaco, Dec. 12.—The Paulist Chorist- 
ers of Chicago, under the direction of the 
Rev. Father William J. Finn, gave their 
fifth annual concert last Thursday evening 
in Orchestra reall, finding favor with a 
very large audience. The conductor, who 
is an able and sympathetic musician, has 
accomplished wonders in work with the 
a capella choir and on this occasion had his 
vocal forces almost doubled, ana a large 
instrumental force of the Theodore 
Thomas players under his direction. The 
program embraced a number from Anton 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” Francois Geva- 
ert’s “Chanson de Noel,” “Le Sommeil de 
L’Enfant Jesus;” three settings of “Ave 
Verum” by Mozart, Gounod and Elgar; 
Sir Edward Elgar’s “The Angelus,” and 
George W. Chadwick’s “Noel,” a pastoral- 
oratorio for soli, chorus and orchestra. The 
organ parts were extremely well played 
by Walter Keller. | 

Father Finn deserves high praise not 
only for his work in training singers but 
for the makeup of a program interesting 
and eminently wort..y in its revelation. 


Gc BU. 





Boston Orchestra in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 12.—The Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra presented a most excel- 
lent program at the Lyric Wednesday eve- 
ning and received an ovation from a !ril- 
ant assemblage that packed the Lyric 
The program included the Tschaikowsky 
Symphony No. 5, in E Minor, op. 64; Ber- 
lioz Overture, the Roman Carnival, op. 9, 
and Brahms’s Academic Festival Over- 
ture, op. 80. The musical treat of the 
evening was the Beethoven Concerto in 
G Major, No. 4, op. 58, for pianoforte, 
with Josef Hofmann, the soloist. It was 
a distinct triumph for Mr. Hofmann and 


he was recalled again and again. 
we. 





Mme. Charbonnel in Fitchburg 


ProvipENcE, Dec. 9—Mme. Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel, pianist, of this city, who is 
now under the management of the Theo- 
dore Bauer Concert Bureau of the Boston 
Opera House, appeared in a concert with 
Florencio Constantino and Lydia vipkow- 
ska at Fitchburg, Mass., on Thursday. She 
was highly praised by the press, both for 
her sympathetic and painstaking accompani- 
ments for the grand opera artists and the 
brilliant and admirable playing of Mosz- 
kowski’s “Caprice rspaenol.” G. F. H. 





Walter Kirchhoff, one of the Berlin Royal 
Opera’s tenors, has been invited by Sieg- 
fried Wagner to sing Walther Stolzing in 
next Summer’s Bayreuth Festival. 


ADMIRE BEAUTY OF 
SCHELLING'S CHOPIN 


London Music-Lovers Also Ap- 
plaud American Singer, 


Mme. Hostater 


Lonpon, Dec. 3.—Ernest Schelling gave 
his second recital at Queen’s Hall, Tuesday, 
when he played many of the works which 
he chose for the Chopin Centenary at 
Lemberg recently. The following was his 
program: 





Prelude and Fugue, A Minor, Bach-Liszt; So- 
nata, B Minor, op. 58; Nocturnes, C Sharp Minor, 
op. 27, and F Sharp Major, op. 15; Etudes, D 
Flat, op. 25; A Flat, op. 23 F males. op. 25, and 
A Flat, op. 10; Scherzo, € Shar inor, Chopin; 
“Sphinx” and Mazurka, op. 67, No. 1, Cyril Scott; 
Rhapsodie, No. 6, Liszt. 


A large audience attended and Mr. 
Schelling was in his most persuasive mood. 
His Chopin, which is always unique, 
pleased more than ever. Most pianists use 
the works of the Polish tone-poet either as 
vehicles for their own personal moods or 
as technical endurance tests, so it is re- 
freshing to find in Mr. Schelling an artist 
who, possessing plenty of individuality, 
knows how to sink it into the work under 
discussion. He never loses sight of the 
poetry of Chopin; neither does he neglect 
the lovely technical possibilities which 


‘Chopin opened to the pianist. Mr. Schell- 


ing’s digital facility never becomes so prom- 
inent as to obscure the esthetic qualities of 
the Polish composer, and we feel a true 
poetic nature acting as medium for the 
poetry of the composer. 

After the Chopin group Mr. Schelling 
was obliged to give an encore and played 
the waltz in E Minor. Cyril Scott’s 
“Sphinx” is interesting as a study in ex- 
otic coloring, but it is a quite ungrateful 
work for the pianist. The mazurka is 
frankly commonplace and needs no further 
comment. Mr. Schelling made the most of 
these little pieces and also the Liszt rhap- 
sody. 

The same afternoon another American 
artist, Mme. Julia Hostater, gave her last 
song-recital at Bechstein Hall. Her pro- 
gram was interesting, and particularly her 
first group revealed taste, comprising as it 
did the following eighteenth century songs: 
“Intorno all’ idol mio” (Around my idol), 
A. Cesti (1620-1669); two selections from 
Scarlatti; Mozart's “A Chloe”; “My 
Lovely Celia,” George Monroe, and “I’ve 
Been Roaming,” Charles Horn (1786-1849). 

The last number is a charming and grate- 
ful song and quite worth while, the second 
stanza having a naive touch of melancholy 
after the lightness of the beginning. Mme. 
Hostater has a fine voice which has been 
well schooled. The weak point in her 
work is her diction, which is careless rather 
than technically bad. In her later selections 
from Schumann and Schubert she did not 
always give the pictures in vivid enough 
colors. There was not sufficient contrast 
in Schumann’s “Sandmannchen,” and gen- 
erally one missed a flexibility of tempera- 
ment which is required with a program 
ranging from old Italian to modern French. 

Last Saturday afternoon Mme. Julia Culp 
gave her song recital. A very large audi- 
ence heard this well-known Lieder singer 
in selections by Schubert, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Cornelius and Loewe. Her read- 
ings are serious and emotionally of a high 
order, but her voice is not always pleasant 
in quality, being forced at times in order to 
produce an intense dramatic feeling which 
just this forcing does not produce. Her 
Brahms songs were gloriously given, the 
ravishing “Nachtigall” being one of the 
best interpretations of the recital. “Feld- 
einsamkeit” also left little ‘to disturb the 
most captious critic. 

Arthur Newstad is an English pianist 
trained in England. He is talented, as his 
playing Wednesday showed, but with all 
respect to his English training and also 
with more respect to his talent, I am still 
convinced that he ought to study with some 
real master for two years before giving 
further concerts. His Bach is quite sound 
and his Chopin is sometimes interesting if 
often amateurish. His feeling for Schu- 
mann is good, but his careless technic and 
naive pedaling militate against his musical 
qualities. 

The Motto Quartet and St. Petersburg 
Quartet gave praiseworthy concerts this 
week. The Russian Quartet is particularly 
interesting in works by Russian composers. 

Elgar’s violin concert was repeated at 
the second Philharmonic concert with the 
composer conducting and Mr. Kreisler as 
soloist. EMERSON W HITHORNE. 





The new tenor Macnez, who is engaged 
for Rome’s Exposition Opera, has been 
singing with the Beecham Company in 
London. 
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SCHOOLS HELPED BY OPERA 





Chicago Musical College Finds Greater Interest in Concerts Since New 


Company Opened Season—News 


Cuicaco,, Dec. 12.—Discussion as_ to 
whether or not the local opera engagement 
has increased the non-musical citizens’ in- 
terest in and appreciation of the better 
forms of music has been rife every since 
it became known that the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company became an assured fact. 
Among the numerous facts and incidents 
quoted pro and con by musicians and music 
lovers who are interested in the musical 
development of Chicago and the Middle 
West it is interesting to know that since the 
Fall term opened more than twice as many 
requests for complimentary seats for the 
Saturday morning lectures and recitals have 
been received from people wholly outside 
of and not connected in any way with the 
Chicago Musical College, than were received 
during any previous entire year. People of 
all ages who are not in touch with the col- 
lege through relatives or musical acquaint- 
ances attend the Saturday recitals in such 
numbers that it has been found necessary to 
limit the number of tickets given out at the 
college. One must, therefore, infer that 
some factor is working powerfully toward 
the musical development of the great mass 
of Chicagoans who have heretofore exhib- 
ited little or no interest in the better forms 
of music. ; 

Vita Llewellyn, one of the talented pupils 
of Victor Heinze, the director of the Cos- 
mopolitan School of Music, will give a 
recital next Sunday in Music Hall. 

Mrs. Bell Forbes Cutter, known as the 
protegée of Mme. Sembrich before her mar- 
riage, has returned to her home in this city 
and has opened a studio in the Fine Arts 
Building. | er 

According to the consensus of opinion, 
wherever the Sheehan Opera Company has 
visited, Elaine DeSellem, the gifted con- 
tralto of that company, has made a very 
positive and pronounced hit, commended 
not only for purity and beauty of voice, 
but for histrionic aptitude. 

Mary Willing Meagley, the well-known 
accompanist, recently returned from a con- 
cert trip with Corinne Rider-Kelsey, in 
which she is said to have shared honors 
with the singing star. 

The choir of St. Peter’s Church, under 
the direction of Herbert E. Hyde, sings 
Handel’s “Messiah” this evening. The solo- 
ists are: Mrs. Ruby C. Ledward, soprano; 
Jessie Lynde-Hopkins, contralto; Harry 
Merrill, tenor, and Frank B. Collins, basso. 

Sig. Antonio Frosolono was the soloist 
Thursday at the Rvbinkan Association in 
Handel Hall, playing the “Meditation” from 
“Thais” and the “Legend” by Wieniawski. 
His work met with such success that he 
was re-engaged for a second appearance 
Sunday. Last Friday evening he played in 
Milwaukee. _ , ' 

The benefit concert, given for the crip- 
pled children of the South Side, by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Columbia School 
of Music, in the Auditorium Recital Hall 
last week, established a precedent artisti- 
cally and financially that reflected credit 
upon Clare Osborne-Reed, the director and 
all concerned. Edith Monica Graham, 
Mabel R. Wentworth, Helen B. Lawrence, 


of Conservatories and Teachers 


Arthur N. Granquist, Ludwig Becker, to- 
gether with Louise St. John Westervelt, 
George Ashley Brewster and George Nel- 
son Holt certainly made a strong combina- 
tion to conjure with in the musical way. 

Pupils of Mary Highsmith gave a charm- 
ing recital last Wednesday evening in the 
Chicago Musical College rehearsal hall. 

Mme. Bergliot Aalrud-Pillisch, vocalist, 
and Marx Oberndorfer were the artists at 
a musicale given last Wednesday at the 
Greenwood Inn., Evanston, repeating the 
same program on Friday at the Deutsches 
Club in Milwaukee. 

A number of the clever pupils of L. A. 
Torrens, associated with the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music and Dramatic Art, gave a 
program Friday evening in Auditorium Re- 
cital Hall. Interesting selections were cred- 
itably rendered by Anna Grater, Blanche 
Wayne, Mrs. Frederick E. Sorenson and 
Lillian Cooper, sopranos; Vernon Archi- 


bald, baritone; Axel Walfrid Titus, tenor, 
and Mrs. Katherine Howard Ward, accom- 
panist. 

Gertrude Wakefield Hassler, a young 
contralto, gave a concert last Saturday < 
Bush Temple. Mrs. Hassler is a relative 
of Charles Wakefield Cadman, the distin- 
guished composer, and has the family trait 
of musicianship. Her voice is strong, full 
and clear and she uses it with skill. Her 
program was interesting and varied and dis- 
played her versatility in charming fashion. 

An interesting entertainment was pre- 
sented at the Round Table Club last Wed- 
nesday afternoon by pupils from the 
Bergey School of Music in the Steinway 
Hall Building. Those taking part in the 
program were Josephine Fuchs, soprano; 


Elizabeth Henrich, contralto; Sig. Vito 
Marrone, tenor; Josepha Lange, pianist, 
and Mrs. Theodore Bergey, accompanist. 


The program was pleasantly varied and the 
singers reflected credit upon their precep- 
tor. The same program was repeated by 
the same people at the Bergey studios in 
Steinway Hall last Friday evening. 

Carl E. Craven, a Chicago tenor, gave 
two recitals last week in Reed City and 
Big Rapids, Mich., and was immediately 


re-engaged on the excellent impression he 
made. 

Mabel Sharpe Herdien was the brilliant 
and satisfying soloist at the A£olian recital 
last Tuesday, singing a cycle of Ronald 
“Daybreak, Morning, Noon and Night,” 
with a fine appreciation for all the varying 
color of the composition. She furthermore 
gave tonal richness to the big aria from 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” “More regal 
in low estate.” As usual, the accompani- 
ments were furnished in impeccable fashion 
by James MacDermid on the Steinway 


pianola. This week Albert Borroff, the 
basso, will be the assisting artist. 
Anne Shaw Faulkner and Mark E. 


Oberndorfer gave the sixth and last musi- 
cale of their series at the Woman’s Ath- 
letic Club last Wednesday morning. The 
subject announced for discussion and illus- 
tration at that time was Puccini’s “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” but owing to 
many delays the score could not be secured 
until forty-eight hours before the lecture. 
This talented pair, however, got so assid- 
uously at the work that they were enabled 
to give a remarkably intere sting and telling 
exposition of this latest and aise nov- 
elty of the operatic season. .ELN. 





LESLIE J. HODGSON IN 
NEW YORK PIANO RECITAL 


Well-Arranged Program Given at the 
American Institute of Applied 


Music 
At the American Institute of Applied 
Music, New York, on Friday evening of 


last week, a large audience heard an un- 
usually delightful piano recital by Leslie J. 
Hodgson, a pupil 
of Teresa Carrefio 
and a member of 
the faculty of this 
schogl. Mr. Hodg- 
son presented a 
program that 
might well be 
taken as a model 
by many other 
pianists who per- 
sist in trying the 
patience of their 
hearers with long 
lists of composi- 
tions of very ques- 





Leslie J. Hodgson __ tionable musical 
value, and of un- 
endurable length. He gave four Chopin 


numbers—the beautiful and seldom-played 
B Major Nocturne, the G Minor Ballade, the 
wonderful A Flat Ktude, op. 25, No. 1, the 
“Polonaise Militaire;” a groupe of three 
eighteenth century pieces by Lulli, Couperin 
and Rameau; a movement from Schu- 
mann’s Sonata, op. 11; a Schubert-Liszt 


“Soiree de Vienne,” Liszt’s infrequently 
played “Liebestraum” No. 2, Richard 
Strauss’s “Reverie,” Carrefio’s “Kleiner 


Waltzer” and the Schubert-Tausig “Marche 
Militaire.” 

Mr. Hodgson is a player who should be 
heard oftener and more widely. He is 
gifted with a profound poetic ins‘ght which 
enables him to bring out the full emotional 
substance of such works as the Chopin 
Nocturne, Ballade and Etude, and the 
Schumann movement. His tone is large in 
volume, and his handling of the color re- 
sources of the instrument, masterful, while 
intricate technical problems have no terrors 


for him. His performance of the Polo- 
naise was stirring. there was much to 
commend in the charming short Lulli, 
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breath control is faultless. 
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I have been watching for four seasons with 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
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ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
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Couperin and Rameau pieces, while the 
Schubert, Schumann and Liszt were done 
in fine taste. Mr. Hodgson was loudlv and 
deservedly applauded for everything, and 
at the close of the recital he added as an 
encore Poldini’s “Dancing Doll.” 

H. F. P. 


NAIMSKA SISTERS’ RECITAL 


Violinist and Pianist Heard at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Pa., Dec. 14.—Maria and 
Zofia Naimska, violinist and pianist  re- 
spectively, delighted a large audience at 
kahnestock Hall recently at a concert given 
under the auspices of the Wednesday Club, 
Zofia Naimska, who is a pupil of Les- 
chetizky and Paderewski, played Chopin's 
D Flat Nocturne, Sinding’s *“Chant Sans 
Paroles” and Moszkowsk.s A Major Valse, 
and together with Maria Naimska, Pade- 
rewskis A Minor Sonata for violin and 
piano. She displayed a, faultless technic. 
a tone of beautiful singing quality, and a 
real insight into the spirit of everything 
she played, particularly the Chopin num- 
ber, the most exacting one on her list. She 
played the Moszkowski and Sinding num- 
bers brilliantly, and as an encore gave a 
Chopin prelude. In the Paderewski so- 
nata she showed great fitness as an en- 
semble player. 

Maria Naimska disclosed violinistic abili- 
ties of the highest order. she played, in 
addition to her share of the Paderewski 
sonata, Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” with great 
beauty and with marked technical profi- 
ciency. In the most rapid passages her 
work was consistently clean and her in- 
tonation was faultless throughout the eve- 
ning. In addition to the works just men- 
tioned she gave a Sinding “Romance” and 
a Zarzycki “Mazurka,” both with due un- 
derstanding of their poetic contents, and as 
an extra she added an arrangement of 
MacDowell’s “Wild Rose.” She is a pupil 





HARRISBURG, 





of César Thomson. 

Baltimore Wants New York Phil- 
harmonic 

BALTIMORE, Dec. 12.—A committee of 


Baltimore music “lies has made arrangc- 
ments with the Philharmonic Society of 
New York, to give three concerts here this 
season provided a guarantee fund of about 
$5,000 is raised. Gadski has been promi:e.l 


as one of the soloists. It is understouol 
that the dates have been arranged for 
February, March and April. W. J.R. 





Mascagni to Sail in January 

Rome, Dec. 8.—Pietro Mascagni, the com- 
poser, who is here for a holiday, has an- 
nounced that he will sail for New York 
early in January to supervise the first per- 
formance of his opera, “Ysobel.” He says 
that all difficulties in New York affecting 
his attendance upon the first production of 
the opera there have been smoothed over. 


AUGUSTA COTTLOW IN 
BEST FORM IN LEIPSIC 


American Pianist Introduces Sonata 
Tragica of MacDowell in Recital 
That Wins Warm Praise 


Leipsic, Nov. 24.—Augusta Cottlow, the 
favorite Americ: an pianist, gave a very suc- 
cessful recital here at the Staedtisches 
Kaufhaus on November 18. The hall was 
filled with Germans and Americans, some 
of the latter of whom journeyed from 
other cities to hear Miss Cottlow. They 
were highly rewarded, as the pianist was 
in her best form. She was particularly 
interesting in her interpretation of Bu- 
sonis fine avtraneement of the Bach Pre- 
lude and Fugue for Organ, in D Major, 
and was most sympathetic and_ successful 
in her treatment of the MacDowell 
‘“Tragica,” after which she had _ enthusi- 
astic recalls. Her Debussy is always re- 
markably clear and understandable, and at 
the end her brilliant scintillating render ne 
of the Liszt “Tarentelle’ won her many 
recalls. She added an interesting and 
attractive “Contrapuntal Dance” by Busoni. 

Dr. Walter Riemann, one of the most 
critical critics of Leipsic, said of Miss 
Cottlow that she is an artist who is not 
only to be reckoned with in America, 
where she is well known, but also in all 
of Europe. He praised her for her un- 
hackneyed program, but called her per 
formance of the MacDowell Sonata “lost 
labor of love,” as he considers it too weak 
a work to be worthy of a master who could 
be so great as MacDowell in small things. 
He adds a word of regret that his “Norse” 
and “Keltic’ sonatas are being, as he ex- 
pressed it, “stubbornly withheld from Ger- 
many.” 

Next day Miss Cottlow left Leipsic for 
recitals in Mtinchen, where she was to ar- 
rive just in time to attend a reception given 


in her honor, and in Frankfort, whence 
she hastens back to Jerlin, where she is 
much occupied with teaching. 

Her Leipsic program follows: 

Praeludium and Fugue fiir Orgel, D. Dur, J. S. 
Bach, fiir Clavier bearbeitet von Busoni; Ro- 
manze, F dur, op. 118, No. 5, Brahms; Novel- 
lette Fis Moll, op. 21, No. 8, Schuman; Noe- 
turne, H dur, op. 62, No. 1, and Scherzo, Cis 
Moll, op 39, Chopin; Sonata Tragica, Mac- 
Dowell: “Clair de Lune” and Prelude. A. Moll, 
Debussy ; Legende, “St. Francois a’ Assise,”” and 
larantelle aus “‘Venezia e Napoli,” Liszt. 


Tina Lerner also gave a piano recital in 
Leipsic last week. 
LILLIAN 


Katherine Lynbrook to Sing in Opera 
in Germany 


Jerrreys Perr. 








Katherine Lynbrook sailed for Germany 
on the Pring Friedrich. last Thursday, to 
hegin an operatic career. Oscar Saenger 
with whom she has been studying for the 
last five years, has ~iven her a répertoire 


of fifteen operas. 
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LONDON LIKES ITS 
BELATED “SALOME” 


A Censored Version of the Strauss 
Drama Presented Amid 
High Enthusiasm 


Lonpon, Dec. 9.—After being five years 
under the prohibition of the censor, “Sa- 
lomé” was heard last night at Covent Gar- 
den for the first time in London. Opera- 
goers cannot remember when any other 
premiére has created so great a sensation. 
Musical enthusiasts waited au day outside 
the theater for the opening of the doors 
and hundreds failed to gain admittance in 
the final rush for seats. The recent with- 
drawal of the opera in Chicago enhanced 
public curiosity, which had already been 
excited to a high pitch. 

It was a slightly modified version of the 
music drama of Oscar Wilde and Richard 
Strauss that the Tnomas Beecham com- 
pany presented, in accordance with the 
wishes of the censor. The name of John 
the Baptist was not mentioned, the words 
“The Prophet” being substituted. A blood- 
stained charger was shown in place of the 
severed head and the famous passage, “I 
want to kiss thy lips, Jochanaan,” was 
changed to “to death let me follow the 
prophet.” 

The expurgations and alterations did not 
affect the success of the work. Most of 
those in the audience had probably heard 
it sung in other cities and found that its 
censoring made little difference. Many of 
those present doubtless went expecting to 
be shocked, but they must have been puz- 
zled afterwards to understand why so much 
fuss had been made about it. Tremendous 
applause was brought forth both by the 
singing and acting, and the principals were 
called sixteen times before the curtain. 

Strauss’s music remained unchanged. Mr. 
Beecham led an orchestra augmented for 
the occasion with astonishing fidelity to the 
intricacies of the score, and with brilliantly 
contrasted effects in the lyrical and heavily 
dramatic moments. 

Aino Ackté’s Salomé was a painfully 
vivid realization of the varying moods of 
hate, cajolery and revenge which the ac- 
tion called for and she sang magnificently. 
The American, Clarence Whiteh:ll, as the 
Prophet, also scored a success of impres- 





sive character, and the rest of the cast 
was entirely adequate. In the Dance of the 
Seven Veils, Miss Ackté was as sinuously 
graceful as a Maud Allan. 

The audience included many notables and 
was brilliantly representative of society. 

The critics to-day praise the performance 
but differ in their opinions of the worth of 
the opera. Most of them found marked 
genius in the Strauss score and did not 
consider the work more repellent than 
such operas as “Tosca” and “Carmen” and 
the Standard mentioned that the “Bowd- 
larized” version did justice neither to Wilde 
nor Strauss. The Express and Post ranked 
“Salomé” as less in merit than “Elektra.” 





WHERE ARE THE SINGERS? 





Bonci Asks It in Connection With Proj- 
ect of Opera in English 


“Why, you ask, with my belief in this 
project (the giving of opera in English), 
with my sympathy for the purpose, do I 
not at once abandon all my enterprises for 
the accomplishment of this great thing?” 

“Ah, my friend,” said Alessandro Bonci 
in a recent interview with Sylvester Rawl- 
ing, of the New York Evening World, 
“there is one great obstacle that deters 
me. Where at present may I look for sing- 
ers? I know you have your David Bisp- 
hams and others who are artists in articula- 
tion as well as in voice, but in four years 
of observation and listening to your singers 
I, a foreigner, have been appalled, driven 
almost to despair, by my ineffectual efforts 
to know what your singers fn English were 
trying to proclaim. 

“It is that you need a national conserva- 
tory to teach articulation as well as voice 
production. You have the voices—among 
the women especially—beautiful voices, but 
where is the training? You are all in a 
hurry. You study eight months—a long 
time, yes?—and then you expect to be all 
things—lyric, dramatic emotional, great. 
Bah! For eight years I studied at the 
Rossini Conservatory in Pesaro, the birth- 
place of the great composer, studied hard 
with no prospect of immediate gain. The 
teaching was free. You lack such institu- 
tions here. What are your immensely rich 
men, of whom there are more almost than 
in all the other countries in the world com- 
bined, doing that they should neglect to 
establish such schools? You say, and other 
critics say, and the American public says, 
flattering things about my voice and my 
art. But where should I have been if it 
were not for that same Rossini Conserva- 
tory which taught me everything?” 
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BANTOCK’S “OMAR” 
HEARD IN BOSTON 


Symphony Orchestra Unites with 
Cecilia Society in Interesting 
Performance 


Boston, Dec. 5.—There was much inter- 
est in the first concert given by the Cecilia 
Society and the Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall, on December 1, when Ban- 
tock’s “Omar Khayyam” was heard for the 
first time in Boston. The score demands an 
immense orchestra—sometimes to the disad- 
vantage of the singers. The soloists of 
the occasion were George Harris, Jr., tenor ; 
Margaret Keyes, contralto; Robert Mait- 
land, baritone. Bantock, as stated previ- 
ously in Musica America, has put the 
verses of Omar into the mouths of three 
individuals, The Poet, The Beloved, and 


The Philosopher. 

Mr. Harris made his professional début 
in this city with Lina Cavalieri a season 
ago, and then he won much commendation 
by reason of the beautiful quality of his 
voice, and his skill in employing it. He 
interpreted the stanzas of the Poet last 
Thursday evening with exceeding sympathy 
and good taste. The passages lie effectively 
for the tenor singer, though they are not al- 
ways easy of execution. Mr. Harris sang 
with a full, round tone which, in spite of 
the rich and vigorous orchestra, carried 
through the hall. And more than once, 
such as after the last notes of the duet 
sung so excellently by the- tenor and con- 
tralto, there was that rustle in the audience 
which meanf that the people would have 
applauded if the music had stopped for an 
instant to give them the opportunity. Miss 
Keyes has a mezzo voice of excellent qual- 
ity, and she has evidently had much experi- 
ence in concert singing. Her performance 
was certainly ranked among the finest 
moments of the evening. Mr. Maitland 
treated the lines of the Philosopher with 
much earnestness and proper presentation 
of the work so that, as far as the voices 
were concerned, the music was better than 
presented at Worcester last Fall. The or- 
chestral performance was in some respects 
of much merit, but it proved difficult for 
Mr. Fiedler to keep his men under suf- 
fic.ently to let the voices be heard at all 
times. The composition itself will evi- 
dently be given often in this country. It 
is picturesque, and at the best a very genu- 
ine emanation of the Uriental poetry and 
color of Omar’s verses. In spite of cer- 
tain effects, due chiefly to the fact that 
the forces had been newly and recently 
combined, the performance aroused much 
interest, and the two other concerts of the 
season to be given by the Cecilia and the 
Symphony are anticipated with much plea- 
sure. 








“A Crying Need in American Music” 
[William G. Bell in The Etude.] 


One of the most glaring defects in musi- 
cal conditions in America is the lack of the 
“amateur” spirit. Mr. Finck, the well-known 
New York critic, once contributed an ar- 
ticle to the Etude in which he pointed out 


the need for more listeners. It is exactly 
this need which strikes the foreigner in 
America to-day. Ther: is in America no 
lack of splendidly trained musicians who 
are second to none either as teachers or 
performers. On the other hand there are 
far too many engaged in the musical pro- 
fession who are fitted for it neither by 
ability nor education. It is these perhaps 
more than anyone else who do the most to 
clog the wheels of musical progress in 
America. The worst of it is that if they 
would only keep out of the rrofession and 
remain amateurs they would be of very 
real use. If more people would be content 
to work for music for the love of it and 
fewer for what they can make out of it, 
progress would be ever so much more rapid. 
In England and Germany there is a strong- 
ly marked difference between the “amateur” 
and “professional” musician. 





“ COMMERCIALISM RUN RIOT” 





That is History of American Musical 
Education, Says Damrosch 


Music was represented by Walter Dam- 
rosch at the gathering of the members of 
the American Academy and the National 
Institute of Art and Letters, often called 
the “American immortals,’ when they met 
for an all-day exchange of wit and wis- 
dom at the New Theater, New York, on 
Thursday, December 8. In the course of 
his address, Mr. Damrosch said: 

“There are only about 50,000 persons 
who can be called musical in this city. 
Forty thousand of them are women, and 
most of them, unfortunately, owe what mu- 
sical education they have to the motley 
crew of musicians, singers, composers, and 


orchestra leaders, who come over here 
merely to make money and return to 
Europe with bulging pockets. American 


women filled with the yearning for emo- 
tional uplift went abroad to study and have 
been coming back in steady streams for 
a long time. Dishonest and mercenary 
European teachers filled them with notions 
that one ought to sing with a foreign ac- 
cent and that it was preferable for men mu- 
sicians to wear their hair long. The story 
of musical education in America is one of 
commercialism run riot. Now all is changed, 
thank goodness. We have symphony or- 
chestras in almost every big American city. 
We have well-endowed operas. But we 
ought now to try to do away with the lux- 
uriously furnished but silent and lifeless 
homes of what J] misrht call ‘netired 
American Business Men,’ in which the 
piano is only used for performing the pre- 
digested paper rolls of the mechanical piano 
player. My remedy for these homes—and 
there are lots of them—is for the wife to 
have chamber music at her home once a 
week. There are dozens of good musicians 
in this city who cannot get concert work. 
The wives of this city should dispel their 
husbands’ business weariness by employing 
these musicians to play at their homes.” 





Fritzi Scheff to Star in Another Victor 
Herbert Operetta 


The Messrs. Shubert announce that Fritzi 
Scheff, who is now starring in “The Mi- 
kado,” will soon begin rehearsals of a new 
American operetta entitled “Rossita,” the 
music by Victor Herbert and the libretto by 
Katherine Stewart and Joseph Herbert. 
“Rossita has three acts, the scenes are laid 
in Paris, and the title is the name of the 
character portrayed by Miss Scheff 
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NEW TRIUMPHS FOR 
ALBERT SPALDING 


American Violinist’s Playing Ac- 
claimed in Seven European 
Cities 
Paris, Dec. 5.—During the brief period 
of time that Albert Spalding, the American 
violinist, has been abroad this Fall he has 
played in some seven different cities— 
Paris, Rouen, Havre, Lille, Tours, Frank- 
fort and Cologne—and in each he has en- 
joyed a more gratifying success than ever 
before. In Paris Mr. Spalding appeared 
three times, the first being with the La- 


moureux Orchestra under Chevillard. The 
program consisted of Bach’s E Major Con- 
certo, Chausson’s “Le Poéme,” and Brahms’s 
D Major Concerto—a list of works pro- 
nounced by many musicians and artists to 
have been the “most purely aesthetical pro- 
gram ever presented by a violinist and or- 
chestra.” His success was phenomenal. 
The second concert was devoted to sonatas 
entirely, and included Brahms’s G Major, 
the one by the Belgian Lekeu, and Beethov- 
en’s s\reutzer”—in which number Mr. 
Spalding enjoyed the assistance of the Bra- 
zilian pianist, Alfredo Oswald. The last 
Paris appearance was a recital in which Mr. 
Spalding introduced to Paris the rarely 
heard Reger violin sonata, Op. 91, No. I. 
[he sonata awakened the keenest interest 
among Parisian musicians, and the affair 
proved the real climax of the three. As 
Adheaume de Chevigne, the well-known 
critic, remarked, “it conquered Paris for 
Spalding for once and for all time.” 
Elsewhere Mr. Spalding’s success has 
been equally emphatic. Brilliant audiences, 
phenomenal press notices, unstinted praise 
from well-known musicians, and remark- 
able financial results have greeted him on 
every hand. An eminent musician declared 
after he had played in Cologne, Germany, 
that Mr. Spalding was the first violinist in 
years who had in nowise disappointed his 
audience; that he was not only a great vir- 
tuoso, but a great musician, and that his in- 
terpretation of the “terrible Reger violin 
sonata was a masterly piece of execution.” 
It was also asserted that in Schumann he 
gave a dazzling display of technic, and 
that in the “Springbrunnen” he swept his 
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audience off their feet. “Did we not know 
that he belongs to the French school of 
violin, of which he is one of the most ad- 
mirable examples,” continues the critic, “we 
should say that he was a great German 
violinist and his qualities will always be 
most appreciated in Germany.” 

After his Frankfort concert he was ac- 
claimed as “a musician rather than a mere 
virtuoso,” and his interpretations of Bach 
and Handel were pronounced to be of the 
purest style. His playing of the Reger 
sonata evoked the comment that “only a 
violinist of the most extraordinarily artistic 
qualities could render it in such a manner.” 





TO DIRECT NEW YORK SCHOOL 


Herman Epstein to Head National In- 
stitute of Music 





Herman Epstein, New Director of the 
National Institute of Music 


Herman Epstein, pianist, a musician of 
national reputation, has accepted the post 
of director of the New York National In- 
stitute of Music, which is located at No. 39 
East Thirtieth Street. 

Himself a musician of ability, Mr. Ep- 
stein has associated with him many teach- 
ers and performers who are well known. 
Among these may be named Alexander Sas- 
lavsky, violinist; Adele Laeis-Baldwin, 
Gustav Borde, of Paris; Jenie Ollivier Tay- 
lor, Maurice Nitke, violinist; Overton 
Moyle, baritone; Walter Gale, Myrose 
Bickford, Vladimir Dubinsky, ’cellist; Ida 
Ste:n, Malcolm Maznier, G. Narrito, and 
others. This constitutes a corps of in- 
structors that is in itself a guarantee of the 
work done. A series of musicales at the 
institute will Le announced later. 





Soloist with Balalaika 


Orchestra 


Marie Narelle 


Marie Narelle, the Irish balladist, was the 
soloist at last Sunday’s New York concert 
of the Imperial Russian Court Balalaika 
Orchestra and scored an emphatic success 
with her spirited rendering of various Cel- 
tic melodies. The whole audience at the 
New Amsterdam Theater together with the 
conductor and his men joined in the ovation 
to Miss Narelle, whose great vocal success 
was conspicuously enhanced by her fine ap- 
pearance. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC FOR SUBURBANITES 


A Novel and Successful Philadelphia Experiment—“Tannhauser,”’ by 
Metropolitan Company, Opens Philadelphia Operatic Season— 
Pohlig Orchestra’s Three Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 13.—In response to a 
suggestion recently by Herbert J. Tily, di- 
rector of the Strawbridge & Clothier 
Chorus, a man widely interested in the mu- 
sical development of the city, a series of 
high-class concerts in the suburbs 
opened auspiciously this evening under the 
auspices of the Neighborhood Club, of Cyn- 
In the spacious and com- 


was 


wyd and Bala. 
modious hall of the Union Fire Association, 


Cynwyd, many noted men of affairs of the 
city with their families and friends gath- 
ered to hear a concert by the l.ahn String 
Quartet and Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist. 
It was thoroughly artistic and in the nature 
of a decided suburban novelty. It was a 
case of the musician going to the people, 
the reverse of city concerts, and the elim- 
inat:on of the scurrying for trains proved a 
decided attraction. 

Mr. Tily and a committee of the club 
have arranged a program for the entire sea- 
Concerts, recitals or other high-class 
entertainment will be given on the second 
Tuesday of every montn until Spring. 
Thaddeus Rich, concertmeister of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra; Mr. Hammann and a 
local soloist of note still to be selected, will 
be the attraction in February at a recital 
by Mr. wich. In April there wiil be a con- 
cert by members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 

The opening of the belated opera season 
here this evening by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company ‘at Hammerstein’s former temple 
of music, which he made over last Spring 
to E. T. Stotesbury and others, was a de 
cided success from every point of view. 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser” proved a very in 
teresting and attractive initial offering 
Every available seat in the spacious audi 
torium was taken, many of the accommo 
dations having been sold months ago. The 
entire New York chorus, ballet and orches 
tra appeared with Alfred Hertz as con- 
ductor. Singers who have already estab 
lished themselves as local favorites were 
heard in the leading roles. They were Leo 
Slézak, Walter Soomer, Allen Hinckley, a 
Philadelphian, who has risen so rapidly to 
musical fame; Berta Morena and Olive 
Fremstad. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra entertained 
the great majority of Philadelphia music 
devotees at three concerts last week in the 
Academy of Music. On Wednesday the 
fourth popular concert was given. There 
was a range of selections by Director Pohlig 
that appealed favorably to all tastes. The 
program comprised the “Sakuntala” over- 
ture of Goldmark; the Berlioz arrangement 
of Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance”; 
Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poem, “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale”; the “1812” overture of Tschai- 
kowsky; the Vorspiel and introduction to 
Act III, from Wagner’s “Lohengrin” and 
Liszt’s second “Hungarian Rhapsody.” The 
soloist was Edith Wells Bly, a local pian- 
ist, who played the Weber-Liszt Polonaise 
in E-Major, a difficult selection, with con- 
fidence and ability. 

The appearance of Mr. Rich, the concert- 
meister, as soloist at the Friday and Satur- 
day concerts, was an auditional attraction to 
the musical feast that Mr. Pohlig prepared 
for audiences that filled every available seat 
in the 3,000-capacity auditorium. Mr. Rich 
is an artist who has won the hearts of Phil 
adelphians. The purity and sweetness that 


son. 


he draws from his violin witn such delicate 


grace appeal to the poetic sense and he has 
never been heard to better advantage than 
last week. The audience was most enthu- 
siastic and in response to repeated applause 
he played an encore number. The sym- 
phony of the week was Dvorak’s “New 
World,” made very impressive by Mr. Poh- 
lig and his men. Grieg’s overture, “In Au- 
tumn,” was the opening number and the 
closing one was Tschaikowsky’s “Caprice 
Italien.” Both were highly enjoyed. 

The Franz Schubert Band, Samuel L. 
Hermann and William Stoll, Jr., conductors, 
gave a sacred concert at the Lyric Theater 
on Sunday evening. The soloists were: 
Blanche Friedmann, soprano, and Emil F. 
Schmidt, violinist. The program included 
two characteristic dances for orchestra by 
William Gerstley, a member of the Schubert 
Band, 

irederick J. Dalmond, baritone, gave a 
recital this evening at Witherspoon Hall 
with the assistance of Dorothy Johnstone- 
Baseler, harpist, and Stanley Muschamp, 
pianist. Mr. Dalmond sang two operatic 
arias, by Bellini ana Donizetti, and groups 
of old and new English and American com- 
positions. ’ 

The Matinée Musical Club gave a choral 
concert this afternoon at the Orpheus Club 
rooms. Mrs. William H. Greene, Margaret 
Marshall, Marie Loughney, trielen Shearer 
and tlorace R. Hood were the _ soloists. 
Mrs. Frederick Abbott read a paper. 

> EB. S. 


AT THE VON ENDE SCHOOL 


Fine Playing by Witek Pupil, Assisted 
by Other Talented Musicians 


_A recital was given at the von Ende Vio- 
lin School, New York, on the afternoon of 
December 9, by Carl Havlicek, violinist, a 
pupil of Anton Witek, assisted by Helen 
Heinemann, soprano; Stanley Hooper, pi- 
anist, and the von Ende violin choir. Mr. 
Havlicek played Vieuxtemps’s D Minor 
Concerto, and Wieniawski’s “Tarantelle” to 
excellent purpose, displaying an admirable 
technical equipment, a beautiful tone and 
imaginative qualities. Mr. Hooper proved 
himself a skilled pianist by his interpreta- 
ton of Liszt’s fugue on the name “Bach,’ 
and Miss Heinemann sang the prayer from 
“Tosca” beautifully. The violin choir was 
much applauded for its playing of the lar- 
ghetto from Beethoven’s second symphony, 
and the “Freischiitz” overture. 

Jeginning in January, Mr. and Mrs. An- 
ton Witek will teach at the von Ende Schoc!l 
every week until the end of June. 





Elizabeth Dodge Completes a New 


England Concert Tour 
Klizabeth Dodge, soprano, has just com- 
pleted a tour of New England, where she 
sang in Haverhill, Waterville, Manchester, 
Newburyport, Bangor and other cities with 


great success. In December she will sing 
the Star in Pierné’s “Children at Bethle- 
hem,” which is to be staged and acted, for 
the first time, under the direction of Wal- 
ter Damrosch. ‘T.ere will be three per- 
formances in varnegie Hall. In January 


Miss Dodge will make a two weeks’ tour 
with the Damrosch Urchestra, going as far 
west-as Chicago 
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BONCI DETROIT'S 
STAR ATTRACTION 


His Songs in English Particularly 
Popular—Michael Elliot’s 
Dances 


Detroit, Dec. 9.—Alessandro Bonci was 
the star attraction in Detroit this week. 
The great tenor appeared under the auspices 
of the Detroit String Quartet Association, 
and the concert was opened by two well- 
given numbers from the Quartet, the An- 
dante Cantabile from Tschaikowsky’s op. 
II, and the Allegro Molto from Grieg’s 
Quartet. 

The audience nearly filled the capacious 
auditorium of the Temple Beth El, and the 
reception of the singer as he stepped out 
upon the rostrum was most hearty. 

Bonci’s innovation in the shape of an 


English portion to the program proved most 
acceptable, and the time is doubtless very 
near when no vocal concert given in 
America will be deemed complete without a 
goodly portion of the numbers in the verna- 
cular. The burst of applause which fol- 
lowed the first group of English songs was 
sufficient proof of the opinion of Bonci’s 
audience here upon the subject. 

The singer made his biggest success dur- 
ing the evening with his arias, notably the 
one from “Bohéme,” which tells of the tinv 
cold hand. This and “La donna é mobile,” 
as an encore, were done with incomparable 
finish and effect. The latter so electrified 
his hearers that they burst into stormy ap- 
plause before he had fairly landed on the 
last high C. 

Harold Osborn Smith was a tasteful and 
efficient accompanist, who also added a solo 
number to the program, Chopin’s A Flat 
Polonaise, with the same composer’s D Flat 
Nocturne as an encore. 

The third morning concert of the Tues- 
day Musicale brought the chorus and string 
orchestra of that organization into especial 
prominence. The work of the former under 
the direction of Miss Stoddard and the 
latter under that of Mrs. Heberlein is de- 
serving of great praise. The numbers by 
the chorus included Elgar’s “Fly, Singing 
Bird, Fly,” and Mrs. Beach’s “Sea Fairies,” 
while the orchestra gave the “Traum 
Musik” from Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel,” with the assistance of Mrs. Bode- 
mann, Mrs. Leonard and Mrs. Timlin, who 
took the vocal parts of the Sandmédnnchen, 
Haensel and Gretel. 

Michael Elliot’s dances, on the afternoon 
of December 8, to the accompaniment of 
the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra were 
revelations of terpsichorean art. Here is a 
dancer, who, besides being mistress of every 
form of plastic expression, is in addition 
possessed of an extraordinary musical in- 
sight and an absolutely perfect sense of 
rhythm. The latter quality is, strange to 
say, often lacking in solo dancers of the 
female sex. Only a musician can appre- 
ciate the delicate art required to portray in- 
telligently by means of the dance such music 
as the G Sharp Minor Mazurka from 
Chopin’s op. 33 or to translate from its 
original score a weft so fine as Debussy’s 
“Fetes.” Several numbers from the first 
and second “Peer Gynt” suites, by Grieg, 
were also interpreted in a highly interesting 
manner in addition to the C Minor Prélude 
and A Major Polonaise of Chopin, Sieg- 
fried’s Funeral March from “G6tterdam- 
merung” and the Scherzo from Beethoven’s 
first Symphony. The orchestra added to the 
program as prelude and interludes the 
“Tannhauser” Overture, the Largo from 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, De- 
bussy’s “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faun” and the 


Liszt “Rhapsodie Hongroise” No. 2. The 
organization has some good material among 
its members, but the lack of a master hand 
to weld all into an effective whole is only 
too apparent: 

As the result of the success of her appear- 
ances in Lima, O., and this city, return en- 

gagements have been asked for Miss Elliot. 
She will make a special'tour of Ohio with 
Symphony Orchestra next Spring, and, fol- 
lowing that, will fill a return engagement in 
Detroit, taking in also Lansing, Battle 
Creek, Grand Rapids, Bay City and Kalama- 
zoo. These dates follow her Southern tour 
with Creatore’s Band, which starts January 
8 and ends the third week in February. 

On the program here was a Barcarolle by 
Harold Vincent Milligan composed for Miss 
Elliot and dedicated to her. E. H. 





THREE NOVELTIES FOR 
FRENCH OPERA SEASON 





“Natoma,” “Quo Vadis,” and “Secret de 
Suzanne” to be Sung by Chicago 
Company at Metropolitan 


Andreas Dippel, general manager of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, who has 
been in New York to attend the final re- 
hearsals of Puccini’s new opera, “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” which is to be given 
on December 26 in Chicago, has made final 
arrangements for the répertoire of French 
opera which the Chicago company will 
produce on Tuesday nights, beginning Jan- 
uary 24, in the Metropolitan Opera. House. 

A slight change of dates in Series B of 
these performances was deemed necessary. 
The performance scheduled for February 
28 will be omitted, and in its place another 
performance, on April 4, will be substituted. 
The final dates for Series B will therefore 
be as follows: January 31, February 14, 
March 14, March 28 and April 4. 

The company, being anxious to produce 
some novelties, has withdrawn the an- 
nounced performance of Massenet’s “Heé- 
rodiade” and added instead Jean Nouges’s 
“Quo Vadis,” founded on Sienkiewicz’s ro- 
mance, Massenet’s “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame” will be preceded by Wolf-Ferrari’s 
opera in one act (called intermezzo), “Le 
Secret de Suzanne,” with Lillian Grenville, 
the young American soprano, and Renaud 
in the principal parts. 

On February 28 the company will come 
over from Philadelphia and give a special 
performance of Victor Herbert’s grand 
opera “Natoma” in .English, with Mary 
Garden in the title rdle. 

The opening night of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company of Series A, on January 


24, will be Massenet’s “Thais,” with Muss 
Garden, Dalmorés and Renaud. The open- 
ing night of Series B, on January 31, will 
be Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann,” with 


Mmes. Marguerita Sylva, Alice Zeppilli and 
Lillian Grenville, Dalmorés or McCormack 
and Renaud in the leading roles. 





A Recital of Original Compositions 


Pupils of J. W. Bleecker gave a recital 
of original compositions at No. 5609 Fourth 
avenue, Brooklyn, on December 7. Excel- 
lent compositions by Martha Miller, Rich- 
ard Shoemaker and Clarence Jonnson were 
presented. Among the pieces calling for 
special mention were the “Minuet,” “But- 
terfly,” “Bolero” and “Idyll”—the latter a 
quartet for piano, violin, ’cello and clarinet 
—by Otto Fessler. Each of these numbers 
was excellently rendered, and disclosed 
most praiseworthy melodic, harmonic and 
formal qualities that promise much for 
future writings of the same composer. 





Enrico Polo, a violin teacher at the 
Parma Conservatory, has discovered four 
hitherto unknown quartets by Boccherini, 
which form his opus 6. The finder is quite 
enthusiastic over them. 
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CINCINNATI RICH 
IN GOOD CONCERTS 


Macmillen with Stokovski Or- 
chestra—Recital by Famous 
Trio of Artists 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 9.—The last week has 
been one of the most interesting musical 
weeks of the season, with the concerts of 
the Orpheus v.ub and the Symphony Or- 
chestra and other musical affairs. At the 
Symphony concerts, the soloist was 


Francis Macmillen, an Ohio artist in whom 
the people of Cincinnati are greatly in- 
terested... Mr. Macmillen gave the wold- 
mark Concerto in A Minor. The orchestra 
oitered the Schumann Symphony, ..o. 2, 
in C, Smetana’s Overture “Die Verkaufte 
Braut,” and Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, 
* asso-Lamento E Trionto.” 

This was the tentn performance given 
by the orchestra this season and the en- 
semble is remarkable. Mr. Stokovski’s 
readings were received with enthusiastic 
appreciation, and the concert as a whole 
was most satisfactory. Prolonged applause 
followed Mr. Macmillen’s performance of 
the concerto, and ne was called back seven 
or eight times and finally responded with 
an encore. 

A musicale of more than ordinary im- 
portance was given at the Cincinnati Club 
Saturday night by Mrs. Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler, pianist; Alice Nielsen, so- 
prano, and Berrick von Norden, tenor. The 
program included: 





a. “Stille Sicherheit,” Franz; b. “Traum durch 
die Dammerung,”’ Strauss; c. “Rococo Standchen,”’ 
Helmund; d. “Drei Wanderer,’ Hermann, Mr. 
von Norden; a. “Si mes vers avaient des ailes,” 
Hahn; b. “A “oi,” Bemberg; c. ‘“Serenade,”’ 
Strauss, Miss Nielsen; Impromptu, op. 36, Etude, 
op. 10, No. 4, and Scherzo, op. 20, Chopin, Mrs. 
Zeisler; a. “Shall I, Wasting in Despair,’’ Wilson; 
b. “To Daises,” nga Ee c. “Julia’s Garden,” Rog- 
ers, and d. “Before the Dawn,’’ Meyer, Mr. von 
Norden; Aria, ‘Madama Butterfly,”” Puccini, Miss 
Nielsen; Gavotte and Musette (No. 4 from Suite 
op. 1), D’Albert; Le Retour, op. 134 (dedicated to 
Mrs. Zeisler), Chaminade; Croquis et Silhouettes 
en Forme Valse, op. 87, No. 4 (new), Schuett; 
Croquis et Silhouettes en Forme Valse, op. 87, 
No. 1 (new), Schuett; Etude, op. 23, No. 2, Rubin. 


stein, Mrs. Zeisler; Duet, “Carmen,” Bizet, Miss 
Nielsen and Mr. von Norden. 
On Monday evening at the Woman’s 


Club auditorium a recital was given by two 
very talented Cincinnati artists, Sylvia 
Spritz, contralto, and Ruth Swineford, vio- 
linist. Miss Spritz is particularly well known 
to Cincinnatians bv her former appearances 
and has a voice of rare beauty. She gave 
a pretentious program and her interpreta- 
tions were decidedly artistic. Miss Spritz 
enjoys the distinction of being a remark- 
ably good violinist. 

The first concert of the Orpheus Club 
under the direction of Edwin W. Glover 
was given Thursday night in Memorial 
Hall to an audience which taxed the capa- 
city of the auditorium. The Orpheus Club 
has long since established its reputation as 
one of the best male choruses Cincinnati 
has ever had, and the artistic rendition of 
this first program shows that splendid work 
may be expected by the organizaion dur- 
ing the season. The club had the assistance 
of Christine Miller, contralto. Miss Miller 
appeared with the Orpheus Club several 
years ago with splendid success and her 
singing last evening indicated that her art 
has broadened and proved again that she 
is endowed with a beautiful voice and un- 
usual artistic talent. Her voice is sympa- 
thetic, her articulation is almost faultless, 
and her interpretations show intellectuality 
and refinement. 

The program of the second symphony 
concert was the topic under discussion at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music last 
Wednesday evening, when Theodor Bohl- 
mann gave the second of his series of lec- 
tures which is to cover the entire sym- 
phony season. In closing, with the assis- 
tance of Louis Schwebel, he played the two 
piano arrangements of the symphonic 
poem, “Tasso,” by Liszt. 

Hans Richard, of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music faculty, who is being 
booked by Frank E. Edwards, filled an en- 

gagement at the University in Bluffton, 
O., on December 2, with very great success. 
Mr. Richard’s bookings include appear- 
ances with the Cincinnati Orchestra in 
Dayton, January 10, and in Columbus, Feb- 
ruary 6. F. E. E. 





the Vienna composer, 


Julius Bittner, 
was recently pro- 


whose “Der Musikant” 
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duced with success, has now completed his 
third opera, “Der Bergsee,” which will be 
produced at the Vienna Court Opera next 
year, and has begun his fourth, “Der Aben- 
teurer.” 


MONTREAL HEARS ITS 
“‘MADE-OVER” ORCHESTRA 


Reorganized Symphony Society Suffers 
in Comparison with Operatic Con- 
certs—Popular Soloists Heard 


MonTREAL, Dec. 10—The_ reorganized 
Montreal Symphony Orchestra made its 
first appearance yesterday afternoon, ana, 
unfortunately, failed in almost every re- 
spect to justify the claims that have been 
made for it, save perhaps the claim that 
the subject-matter of its programs would 
be novel and interesting. With the .Mont- 
real Opera an established institution and 
its orchestra spending ten or more weeks 
in this city yearly, there does not appear 
to be room for a body such as the Mont- 
real Symphony Orchestra, unless it can 
show sufhcient superiority in non-operatic 
music to justify its existence. The financ- 
ing of the Symphony presented no trouble 
this year because the financing of the opera 
took place later and was confined to a 
very small group of box-holders and guar- 
antors. Next season the opera will be ar- 
ranged for much earlier, and with a greatly 
enlarged supply of boxes it will appeal for 
support to many who now patronize the 
Symphony Orchestra alone. As for the 
general public, it has been so illuminated 
as to the nature of real orchestral playing 
by the popular matinées of Jaccnia’s opera 
men that it is useless to expect it to spend 
money on such performances as yester- 
day’s. 

All the changes of the Summer—con- 
ductorship, locale, method and time of re- 
hearsal—did not effect any change in the 
tone of the orchestra generally. The first 
violins did show a slightly greater firm- 
ness and breadth, but the rest of the strings 
were as aimiess and sleepy as ever; the 
brasses were all at a slightly different pitch, 
the wood-wind was exceedingly squeaky, 
and there was the same old lacx of in- 
terest and failure to work up climaxes. 
All these defects were evident even in the 
work which the orchestra knew tolerably 
well. But the most important number on 
the program—Charpentier’s delicious “Im- 
pressions of Italy” Suite—was so utterly 
unfamiliar that Dr. Perrin had to shout at 
the players four times and stamp vehe- 
mently to keep them from going wholly to 
pieces. In the Dvorak Symphony in G the 
orchestra got through without mishap, but 
was too busy reading the notes to put any 
life or color into the score. The audience 
was naturally apathetic. Pearl Benedict, 
of New York, was the soloist, and showed 
a refined and pleasing voice. 

On Thursday evening the Orpheus Male 
Club gave its first concert to subscribers 
and friends only, at the Windsor Hall. 
The club consists of society men with good 
voices, and while it sings very well it does 
not go in for anything ambitious. Dr. Per- 
rin and Mr. F. H. Bla‘r are its conductors. 
The feature of the concert was the con- 
tralto singing of Janet Spencer, whose 
‘cello-like voice thrilled the audience in 
“Trees and the Master” and other songs 
as no contralto has done here for years. 
Excellent ‘cello playing by Miss Guro- 
witsch was also much appreciated. There 
was a full house. 

Mr. Ruben has been prompt to take ad- 
vantage of the immense hit made by Kath- 
leen Parlow at the opera orchestra con- 
certs. She is announced for two recitals 


at the Windsor Hall, the first on January 7. 
K. 








Philadelphia’s Treble Clef Club 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 12.—Tue Treble Clef 
has resumed work for the Winter. The 
first concert wii be given January 25, with 
Herman Sanby, first ’cellist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and Dr. H. S. Zulick, 
tenor, of St. Luke’s, and the Epiphany, as 
soloists. 

Among other choruses the club is study- 
ing, “Woo Thou Sweet Music,” Elgar; 


“The Walnut Tree,” Schumann-Saar; “EI- 
fin Song,” Chadwick; “Loreley,” Liszt, ar- 
ranged by H. Alex. Matthews the accom- 


panist; and a new composition by Mr. 
Matthews, a choral ballad, “The Slave’s 
Dream,” dedicated to the director, Samuel 
L. Herrmann, and the Treble Clef Club of 
Philadelphia. 





Chicago Pianist’s Southern Tour 


Cuicaco, Dec. 12—Georgia Kober, vice- 
president of the Sherwood Music School 
of Chicago, has returned from a most suc- 
cessful recital tour through North and 
South Carolina, where she met with un- 
qualified success. Miss Kober not only 
has return engagements from the cities in 
which she appeared but has five additional 
recitals which she will give as soon as she 
can find the necessary time. C. EN. 
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Success of Philadelphia Baritone in 
Montreal Opera Company 


PHILADELHPIA, Dec. 12.—Lewis J. Howell, 
the Philadelphia baritone, has met with 
great success as a member of the grand 
opera company now singing at His Majes- 
ty’s Theater, Montreal, Canada. Before 
his début in professional grand opera Mr. 
Howell was well known here.as a church 
and concert singer. He made his first 
appearance in grand opera with the Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society. In Montreal re- 
cently Mr. Howell, whose stage name is 
Jean Ducasse, sang the role of Alfio in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and the dual roles 
of Lindorf and Dappertutto in “Tales of 
Hoffmann.” At a concert given by the 
soloists of the opera Mr. Howell appeared, 
and was highly commended by public and 
press. At the end of his present engage- 
ment Mr. Howell will return to this city 
for a limited number of concert engage- 
ments, after which he will go to Italy 
to resume his studies. S. E. E. 


Kneisel Quartet in Newark 

Newark, N. J., Dec. 10—The Kneisel 
Quartet, of New York, was heard in the 
second concert of its third season here 
on Friday evening at Wallace Hall. The 
program consisted of Grieg’s Quartet in G 
Minor, op. 27, the Molto Lento of Rubin- 
stein’s Quartet in C Minor, a Sonata in D 
Major for violoncello, by Bach, and Cheru- 
bini’s Quartet in D Minor. In the inter- 
pretation of these highly contrasted works 
Messrs. Kneisel, Roentgen, Svencenski and 
Willeke showed a complete mastery over 
each style, which delighted the large and 
critical audience as much as did their fine 
intonation and perfect nuancing. C. H. 








A Chopin memorial tablet has been placed 
on the house at 12 Place Vendome, Paris, 
where the Polish composer died in 1849. 





Charles M. Widor is the sixth composer 
to be elected a member of the Académie in 
Paris. 


INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
SONATA NOVELTIES 


Louis V. Saar Plays Own Composi- 
tion—Johannes Miersch in 
Three Recitals 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 9.—A red letter eve- 
ning in the musical calendar of Indian- 
apolis was the sonata recital given at the 
Propylaeum by Johannes Miersch, Louis 
Victor Saar and Carl Beutel on November 
29. Three sonatas were presented for the 
first time in Indianapolis, G. Major, by 
Guillaume Lekeu, G Major, by Louis Victor 
Saar, and C Major, by Christian Sinding, 
representing in nationality the Belgian, Ger- 
man and Norwegian schools of composi- 
tion. Mr. Saar, though a Hollander by 
birth, is an exponent of the modern, but 
not ultra-modern, German line of thought. 
His compositions have won numerous 
prizes both in Europe and America, and 


reveal the indirect influence of his study 
with Rheinberger, the impress of a season 
with Brahms, and a university education 
in literature as well as music. 

This Sonata, op. 44, has achieved dis- 
tinction on the programs of such artists as 
Marteau, Ysaye, Kreisler, Schradieck and 
many others. The themes are melodious, 
having sentiment without sentimentality, 
and are developed in a delightfully spontan- 
eous manner. Mr. Saar is a pianist fully 
equal to difficult technical effects, and the 
pleasure afforded by his sonata was great- 
lv enhanced by his presence at the piano. 
The other sonatas were received with ap- 
preciation and applause, especially the Sind- 


ing composition, which, on account of its 
intricacy, is seldom played. Carl Beutel 
and Johannes Miersch are artists who can 
do it full justice. ; 

The success of the evening was largely 
due to the exceptional .work of Herr 
Miersch, who proved himself an adept in 
the art of co-operation, mutuality and re- 
ciprocity—to borrow Elbert ~..ubbard’s 
clever verbal triad. His playing on this 
occasion and at two other concerts this 
week was exceptionally fine, and added to 
his high reputation as a virtuoso and mu- 
sician—two words not always synonymous. 
At the recital at Aeolian Hall on Decem- 
ber 3, he attracted a goodly number of 
people in spite of the inclement weather, 
and rewarded them by his rendition of two 
movements of the rhythmically fascinating 
and bewildering Grieg C Minor Sonata. 
He was also heard on December 6 in 
Masonic Hall at a recital given by mem- 
bers of the faculty of tne Indianapolis Con- 
servatory of Music. Ila Friermood, con- 
tralto; Glenn Friermood, baritone, and 
Carl Beutel, pianist, gave a program on 
which many American composers were rep- 
resented. Herr Miersch created a veritable 
sensation with a transcription of the “Air 
and Gavotte” from “Mignon,” which he 
played with marvelous ease and brilliancy. 

Xaver Scharwenka’s delivery of the Ap- 
pasionata Sonata on December 5, at the 
third of the series of concerts given by the 
People’s Concert Association, excited mu- 
sic lovers. This received more applause 
than any other number on the program, 
though the ever-popular Polish Dance 
came in for a large snare. 

David Bispham is again in town, dil- 
gently rehearsing ..delaide” to be given 
on January 23 for the Boys’ Club benefit, 
under the management of Ona B. Talbot. 
On December 7, at the third of her series 
of program talks at Aeolian Hall, Mrs. 
Cecil Smith analyzed this dramatic. sketch, 
which has been skillfully adapted from the 
German of Hugo Mueller by Mr. ane. 

i a 





LIZA LEHMANN AND 
QUARTET IN OMAHA 


Composer’s Piano Performance 
Stirs Enthusiasm—Russian 
Dancers Encounter Snow 


Omana, Neb., Dec. 9.—Omaha has been 
having a full measure of music of late, 
having been honored during this past week 
with visits from Mme. Liza Lehmann and 
her quartet, and the incomparable Pavlowa 
and Mordkin with their brilliant support 
and excellent orchestra, various 
worthy events in local musical life. 

The impression created here by the fa- 
mous composer of “In a Persian Garden” 


and her well-trained singers was one of un- 
stinted enthusiasm for the pian-stic powers 
of the former as well as the tonal beauty 
and fine ensemble of the latter. Since this 
quartet of excellent (though hitherto un- 
known) voices has been trained by the 
composer it is superfluous to say that the 
“Persian Garden” and other works included 
in the program were exquisitely inter- 
preted. As a pianist Mme. Lehmann re- 
vealed great charm as well as pianism un- 
usual among composers of such great 
worth. 

At Omaha the Imperial Russian Ballet 
encountered snow (literally, not figura- 
tively) for the first time during their tour 
of this country. It is even said that they 
had come to consider the U. S. a tropical 
land. They gave two performances here 
to packed houses, producing “Giselle” and 
the “Legend of Azyade,” and many Polish 
and Russian dances and divertissements. 
The orchestra was most excellent in tonal 
quality, balance and interpretative style. 

We have had here for some time a dis- 
tinguished visitor in the person of S. B. 
Whitney of Boston, the “Dean” of Amer- 
ican organists. Mr. Whitney has been vis- 
iting relatives here, but has peen generous 
with his music, having played several times 
at Trinity Cathedral. He participated in 
the impressive ceremony of the consecra- 
tion of Bishop Beecher at the cathedral 
last week and added not a little by his ven- 
erable presence. Ben Stanley, the regular 
organist and choirmaster of Trinity, pro- 
duced music fitting an event of such solem- 
nity. 

On Tuesday occurred the second meeting 
of the Tuesday Morning Musical Club, 


besides 


when a program devoted largely to con- 
certed works was given under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Katz. A quartet composed 
of Mrs. Paul, Miss Weber, Messrs. Hop- 
kins and Haverstock, directed by Vernon 

Sennett, gave several beautiful numbers, 
while a trio composed of Mmes. Turner and 
Lord and Miss Ganson contributed charm- 
ingly. Solo numbers were given by Mrs. 
Lord, soprano, and Helen Sommer, vio- 
linist, while the accompanimental work was 
done by Vernon Bennett, Estelle Brown and 
Grace Hancock. 

The regular meeting of the musical de- 
partment of the Omaha Woman’s Club, 
Blanche Sorenson, leader, took place on 
Thursday afternoon. The program con- 
sisted in piano numbers by Miss Lobeck, 
vocal selections by Edith Collais and Nina 
Weber and violin numbers by Hazel Wil- 
cox, all of which were so well done as to 
earn particular approbation from the club 
members. E. L. W. 





Schwab Buys Opera House for Schu- 
mann-Heink Concert 


Mme. Schumann-Heink concluded the 
first portion of her concert tour last week, 
with concerts in Bethlehem and Allentown, 
Pa., where she sane as soloist in concerts 
given by the Lehigh Valley Symphony Or- 
chestra. She has returned to her home 
at Singac, N. J., to remain until January 
2, when she resumes her concerts. When 
Mme. Schumann-Heink was announced to 
sing at Bethlehem tne director of the Le- 
high valley Orchestra was informed by the 
manager of the opera house in that city 
that the customary rental price for the 
opera house of $50 would not in this in- 
stance prevail. He demanded a contract 
on a percentage basis because of the draw- 
ing powers of the contralto. Upon a re- 
fusal of the orchestral director to accede 
a dispute ensued, which was ended by 
Charles M. Schwab, who is one of the pa- 
trons of the orchestral association. In 
order to secure the house Mr. Schwab 
purchased the property, and installed a 
manager willing to accept the usual fee of 


$50. 





Spring Concert Tour for Caruso 


Enrico Caruso, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will be heard in a series of con- 
certs in the principal cities of the East and 
West immediately after the opera season 
closes in New York in the Spring. Ar- 
rangements have been concluded between 
A. D. Adams, managing director of the 
Quinlan International Musical Agency in 
America, and the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany permitting the tour. It will cover 
the whole of May. 





The Manhattan Ladies 


IRENE CUMMING, Ist Soprano 
MABEL MEADE DAVIS, 2d Soprano 


Quartet 


ANNIE LAURIE McCORKLE, Ist Alto | 


ANNA WINKOPP, 2d Alto 


Address Communications to 1RENE CUMMING, 


*Phone 2565 J, Morningside 


612 West 135th Strect, New York City 


Appeared with great success in principal European cities, season 


OLD FAVORITES AT 
THE BOSTON OPERA 


Constantino Again Gives His Ex- 
cellent Portrayal of Boito’s 
“‘ Faust” 


Boston, 11.—The Boston Opera, 
this week, has run a smooth and even way. 
The audiences have been for the most part 
of good size. On woaturday night Verdi's 
“Il Trovatore” was sung with a cast which 
included the hopeful Enrico Areson, the 
strutting Carlo Galefi, the abundant 
Aszucena of Maria Claessens. Marie Rap- 
pold was a rather conventional but fairly 
satisfactory Leonora. 

The triple bill of “L’Enfant Prodigue,” 
“The Miser Knight,” and “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” was heard on Monday. ‘The opera 
on Friday was “The Barber of Seville;” 
the opera for the Saturday matinée, “La 
Bohéme,” with Lydia Lipkowska as Mimi 
for the first time this season. Her appear- 
gave fresh interest to a performance which 
is always pleasant here, when Wallace 
Goodrich conducts in an amiable manner, 
for Miss Lipkowska gives the part true 
simplicity, much fervor in the confession 
to Rodolfo in the first act, true pathos at 
the last. 

There was an excellent performance of 
Soito’s “Mefistofele” on the 7th, for the 
second time this season. Mr. Constantino, 
who had been absent at the first perform- 
ance of the season returned to his place 
in that cast, to once more assert gloriously 
his abilities as an interpreter of Boito’s 
Faust, one of his greatest roles. Frances 
Alda, as Marguerite, sang with more 
warmth in her tones, and with more feel- 
ing, than she has exhibited here for some 
time. The remainder of the cast was that 
of former occasions. QO. D. 


Dec. 





Opera from Rabelais’s “Pantagruel” 

Paris, Dec. 10.—Rabelais’s “Pantagruel” 
has furnished the theme of an opera bouffe 
by Claude Terraise soon to be produced 
here. Alfred Jarry and Eugéne Démolder 
wrote the libretto. The action is said to be 
both highly dramatic and comic. 





PAULO GRUPPE WITH 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Dutch ’Cellist’s Playing Proves a 
Surprise—A Program of 


Novelties 
Cuicaco, Dec. 12.—The concert of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra was note- 
worthy for advancing a program of in- 


terest in compositions that had the value 
of novelty and a 
surprising young ar- 
tist in Paulo Gruppe, 
a Dutch ’cellist who 
promises to revive 
new solo interest in 
the most sonorous 
member of the 
string family. 

The music. of 
Humperdinck’s “Die 
Konigskinder,” 
which 1s to be one 
of the novelties of 
the Metropolitan 
season, has been 
tardy in coming this 
way but selections 
from it created a 
. favorable impres- 
sion by reason of its vivacity, plentiful infu- 
sion of melody, its sense of humor and its 
fairy values. It may not be in any seas 
overpowering or sensational but it is pleas- 
antly individual. The instrumentalists re- 
vealed its virtues with a deftness that might 
serve well to quicken interest for its alliance 
with action and the picturesque environ- 
ment otf opera, 

Another important novelty was Kalinni- 
kow’s first Symphony in G Minor. It has 
a certain elegance of stvle and fewer signs 
of the Russian derivation than most com- 
positions from the northland; it has a good 
fund of lyricism and proved to be interest- 
ing and original if not overpowering, re- 
fleeting the coloring and structural system 
of the modern Italian school. 

Paulo Gruppe elected to, exploit a very 
difficult task in the Schumann Concerto 
and in spite of his youth did a man’s 
work, deserving rather better than he won 
from a phlegmatic audience for a display 
of technical facility that was remarkable. 
He is evidently well versed in the essentials 
of his art in the matter of technical flexibil- 
ity, for the tricky text of this concerto did 
not terrify him at all, and he played right 
on, overriding difficulties and keeping pace 
with the orchestra in surprising fashion. He 
had the daring of youth in essaying some- 
thing not new and strange for the seeming 
limited exploitation of the violoncello. In 
response to recall he returned and played 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” giving it a color and 
beauty of tone eminently pleasing. 

C. EL N. 





Paulo Gruppe 
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NEW CANTATA HAS 
~ NEW YORK HEARING 


Harriet Ware’s ‘Sir Oluf”’ Sung 
by Rubinstein Club with 
Marked Success 


The first private concert of the Rubin- 
stein Club of New York was given on 
Tuesday evening, December 13, in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, before 
one of the largest and most brilliant audi- 
ences ever assembled there. It was a no- 
table evening, for it marked the first presen- 
tation of Harriet Ware’s new cantata, “Sir 
Oluf,” and presented artists of the very 
first rank, Mme. Alma Gluck, soprano, of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and Cecil 
Fanning, baritone. 

As usual, the club’s program was made 
up of solo, choral and orchestral numbers, 
and in each splendid work was done. In- 
terest centered in Miss Ware’s cantata. 
The work is a setting of a poem, “Sir 
Oluf,” by Cecil Fanning, who sang the bari- 
tone part with admirable spirit. Mme. 
Gluck sang her music in this work with 
much beauty of voice and expressive inter- 
pretation. The chorus was satisfactory. 

The music itself is decidedly interesting— 
a worthy composition by a composer who 
has something to say. Miss Ware, whose 
songs at present are sung by every artist 
in America, speaks in the language of the 
romanticist. She is not given to follow- 
ing the path by which one attains a reputa- 
tion of being “modern” in tendency, but 
at the same time her work is far from 
conventional, and is never banal. The solo 
parts are well written, giving the voices an 
excellent opportunity to shine. The chorus 
writing is good. There were some very 
effective bits of orchestration, too, such as 
the wood-wind writing in the prelude and 
the harp and horns in the latter part of the 
work. The work was received with great 
applause, and after a little wait the com- 
poser appeared, to bow her acknowledg- 
ments. She shared the applause with Mme. 
Gluck and Mr. Fanning, and complimented 
Mr. Chapman on his part in the work. She 








Harriet Ware 


was presented with a beautiful bouquet of 
American beauty roses. 

Mme. Gluck was heard in the “Caro 
nome” aria from “Rigoletto.” She was not 
in her best voice, but she received echoing 
applause, her charming personality winning 
her hearers at once. In her group of songs 
with Kurt Schindler’s excellent work at 
the piano she was more successful, and gave 
a number of encores. 

Cecil Fanning gave much pleasure in 
the three songs he sang, of which Campbell- 
Tipton’s “If I Were King” is a beautiful 
conception. Mr. Fanning interpreted it with 
magnificent voice and fine phrasing and 
diction. He was recalled many times, and 
gave as an encore a song recently dedicated 
to him by Miss Ware, called ‘“Mammy’s 
Song,” with true Southern spirit and 
charm. Mr. H. B. Turpin played his ac- 
companiments with much discretion. 

Among the club’s choruses the names of 
Chadwick, David Stanley Smith, Charles O. 
Bassett and H. Waldo Warner figured, 
showing that the American composer is 
not being neglected by Mr. Chapman in 
his program making. The chorus did _ its 
best work in an arrangement of Elgar’s 
“Salut d’Amour,” by N. Clifford Page, and 
in Chadwick’s “In a China Shop,” which 
was re-demanded. The orchestra played 
with brilliancy. 





SECOND GOLDMAN CONCERT 





Two Soloists Assist in a Program of 
Varied Interest 


The second concert of the Sunday Mat- 
inée Musicale Series under the direction of 
Edwin Franko Goldman was given on Sun- 
day afternoon, December 11. The program 
was as follows: 


Overture to “Mignon,” Thomas; ‘‘Kammeno! 
Ostrow,” Rubinstein; "Cello Solo, “Kol Nidre,”’ 
Bruch, William Feder; Excerpts from “Pagliacci, 
Leoncavallo; (a) “Berceuse,” Iljinsky; b) “A 
Chinese Episode,” Edgar Stillman-Kelley; (c) 
“Dreams,” Wagner; Songs, (a) “O Jugendlust, 
Van der Stucken; (b) “Rose-leaves,” Benoist; (c) 
“A Birthday,” Woodman, Mme. Sapin; Excerpts 
from “Lohengrin,” Wagner; (a) Valse Intermezzo, 
Goldman; (b) “Traumerei,” Schumann; (c) “Rus- 
tle of Spring,” Sinding; “Dance of the Hours,’ 
Ponchielli. 


The work of the orchestra was excellent 
in every detail. 

The soloists were Mme. Cara Lapin, 
mezzo-soprano, and William Feder, ’cello. 
Mme. Sapin displayed a beautiful mezzo 
voice, of rich, mellow quality. Her dic- 
tion is good, better in German than in Eng- 
lish, and she sings with excellent musical 
feeling. Mr. Feder proved himself a capa- 
ble ‘cellist in his playing of Bruch’s “Kol 
Nidre.” He has a good round tone, of con- 
siderable warmth and a satisfactory technic. 





Charles Anthony with Kneisel Quartet 
in Cambridge 


Boston, Dec. 12.—Charles Anthony, the 
pianist, was soloist with the Kneisel Quar- 
tet at the concert in Cambridge, Mass., last 
Monday evening. The Goldmark Piano 
Quartet was given its first performance, be- 
ing played from manuscript. The work 
was enthusiastically received and the com- 
poser, who was present, received an ova- 
tion from a large and eminently distin- 
guished audience. — eae 


Alvah Salmon Lectures in Brooklyn on 
Russian Music 


Russian music furnished the theme of 
a lecture recital by Alvah G. Salmon, 
pianist, at the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, December 10, under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
There was an audience of good size and 
quick appreciation. Mr. Salmon touched 
upon the folksongs, church music, opera 
and present musical activity of Russia and 
played selections from the following com- 
posers: Glinka, Scriabine, Stcherbatcheff, 
Balakirew, Cui, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Mous- 
sorgsky and Borodin. 





Death of Charles Stewart Phillips 


Charles Stewart Phillips, for many years 
the tenor soloist at Holy Trinity Episcopil 
Church in Brooklyn, died December 9, of 
paralysis at his home, No. 176 Hicks street, 
Brooklyn. He was born in England and 
was a graduate of the University of Edin- 
burgh. He came to this country twenty- 
three years ago and became prominent as 
a tenor singer. He sang in Trinity Church, 
Manhattan, and in the Central Congrega- 
tional Church in Brooklyn, before going to 
Holy Trinity. He was in the Dudley Buck 
Male Quartet and had been musical direc- 
tor of the Pratt Institute for several years. 





Two Notable New York Concerts 


A new quartet for piano and strings by 
a New York composer, Rubin Goldmark, 
was given its first hearing at the concert 
of the Kneisel Quartet, in Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 13. On the same evening Gustav 
Mahler conducted the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in a Beethoven program at Carnegie 
Hall. These events will be reviewed at 
length in Musicat AMERICA next week. 





Max Reger’s setting of the Hundredth 
Psalm has failed to please Berlin. 


CHICAGO MUSICIANS 
IN CONCERT FIELD 


Allen Spencer’s Piano Recital— 
Mme. Ryder-Possart 
Wins Laurels 


Cuicaco, Dec. 12.—Allen Spencer gave an 
interesting piano recital last week in the 
fine concert hall belonging to the Academy 
of Our Lady at Longwood, presenting a 
program of weight and variety, including a 
heavy sonata of Beethoven and a bright 
dream of Debussy, with a number of other 
composers between these musical extremes. 

William Clare Hall, tenor, and Marion 
Green, basso, have been winning favor dur- 
ing the past week in recitals through the 
Dakotas. 

Thomas N. MacBurney will next week 


make a return recital trip to the Pacific 


Coast, where he tours under the manage- 
ment of L. E. Behymer. During his ab- 
sence Hazel Huntley and Louise Burton 
will have charge of his studio. 

The Chicago Operatic Quartet sang at 
the State Normal School, Stevens Point, 
Wis., last Thursday. and at the Calumet 
Club, Milwaukee, the following week. 

Frank Waller, organist and director, is 
achieving distinction with his compositions, 
several leading concert artists having re- 
cently made use of them. 

William E. Zeuch, organist of the Second 
Science Church, is busy giving concerts. A 
series of private recitals given by him last 
week in Denver attracted much favorable 
comment in that city. 

Heniot Levy, pianist: M. Petrauskas, ten- 
or, and Herbert Butler, violinist, gave a 
concert that had unusual artistic value last 
Sunday evening in Music Hall. Mr. 
Levy, a pianist of fine technic and delicate 
tone, gave an effective reading of Chopin 
and in addition played his own beautiful 
waltz. Mr. Butler gave a new impression 
of his artistry, illustrating a Debussy Ara- 
besque and a sprightly reading of Saint- 
Saéns’s Rondo-Capriccio. Mr. Petrauskas, 
a new member of the Chicago musical co- 
terie, impressed with a good voice and au- 
thoritative style. 

David Bispham spent several days here 
last week resting up and visiting old friends 
in the opera at the Auditorium. He has 
just rounded up a very interesting Western 
tour of recitals that were most encouraging 
in point of patronage. 

Cornelia Ryder-Possart gave the artists’ 
recital under the auspices of the Amateur 
Musical Club last Monday afternoon in 
Music Hall. She had the assistance of four 
instrumentalists of the Thomas Orchestra, 
Hans Letz, Walter Unger, George Dash 
and R. Maedler. She opened the afternoon 
with a scholarly reading of Schumann’s 
Sonata in B Minor, op. 22, which revealed 
her capability very pleasantly. This was 
followed by a group of Schubert’s selec- 
tions: Impromptu in G Major, Scherzo in 
B Flat Major, Intermezzo, op. 4, No. 5, and 
Intermezzo, Op. 4, No. 6, all giving the 
singable quality of Schubert delightfully. 
The final feature of the afternoon was the 
Forellen Quintet, op. 114, of Schubert, that 
was characterized by the same taste mark- 
ing the Schumann. 

Anne Shaw Faulkner and Marx E. 
Oberndorfer gave their operatic lecture be- 
fore the Woman’s Club at Springfield, De- 
cember 3; Mandel Hall, Chicago Univer- 
sity, on the 5th; Woman’s Club of Wicker 
Park, 6th; Woman’s Athletic Club of this 
city, 7th; Dramatic League, Milwaukee, 
10th; Culture Club, Chicago, 12th; Tuesday 
Musical Club, Wausau, Wis., 13th; in all 
seven different lectures in ten days, each on 
a different operatic subject. 

Virginia Listemann returned from her 
Southern tour with Edith Boyer Whiffen 
last Friday, having enjoyed a profitable 
engagement. It was her good fortune to 
strike a number of college towns and to 
please so well in every place that re-engage- 
ments immediately followed. The tour 
through Mississippi and Arkansas was a se- 
ries of ovations from Vicksburg to Little 
Rock. At the first-named point an emis- 
sary of the opera company at New Orleans 
offered her an engagement there on the 
strength of her work on the concert stage. 

C. E. N. 





PARLOW PLAYS FOR 
A HOME AUDIENCE 


Canadian Violinist Warmly Wel- 
comed in Montreal—Debut 
of Clement 


MontTreaL, Dec. 7.—The concert by the 
Montreal Opera Company’s Orchestra, un- 
der Conductor Jacchia, last Saturday, 
crammed the theater to the doors, and hun- 
dreds were turned away. The managers 
presented Kathleen Parlow as their soloist. 
She played the Mendelssohn Concerto with 
orchestra, the whole performance being one 


of extraordinary sweetness and brilliancy. 
With piano accompaniment, she rendered 
the Tartini “Devil’s Trill,” and a Sarasate 
Spanish Dance, with the Beethoven Ga- 
votte for encore. Her tone was exquisite. 
Mlle. Michot-Plamondon sang some mod- 
ern French songs very well, indeed. The 
program included some dances of Jacchia’s 
own, which were slight but pretty and were 
rapturously received. 

The opera bill for the last half of last 
week and the first of this was not very 
novel. Ferrabini achieved new triumphs 
in both “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci.” Mme. 
Alda’s second appearance was in “Manon,” 
and was not only a notable impersonation 
on quiet lines in itself, but inspired M. 
Deru, the tenor, to a performance that far 
exceeded anything he has yet done. 

The first Italian performance in Canada 
of “Madama Butterfly” was a revelation of 
the scope of Ferrabini’s art and _ intelli- 
gence. She did not attempt to accentuate 
the doll-child aspect of the rdéle, and her 
performance may have lost somewhat in 
sentiment and pathos; but in tragic power 
and poignancy it was overwhelming. Lou- 
ise Barnolt was an ideal Suzuki, and she 
sang with deep feeling. It is the only rdéle 
save that in Lakmé which has given this 
excellent contralto a real chance. The or- 
chestra was wonderful. 

On Saturday Edmond Clément made his 
Canadian début in “Manon,” amid scenes of 
enthusiasm such as have had no precedent 
in Montreal. The rule against applause 
during the acts was flung to the winds, and 
even the most frigid and conservative box- 
holders stood up and shouted after his tre- 
mendously dramatic climax in “Fuyez douce 
image.” He was in perfect voice and de- 
clares the Canadian Winter atmosphere the 
best possible air for singing. The extraor- 
dinary range of his dynamics from the most 
exquisite pianissimo to an almost superhu- 
man force electrified the audience, white the 
discretion and intelligence of his acting 
made even the Chevalier des Grieux seem 
a possible character. K. 


CONSTANTINO SUES 
BOSTON NEWSPAPER 


Wants $100,000 Because “ Trans- 
script’ Accused Him of Main- 
taining a Claque 

Boston, Dec. 12.—Papers were served to- 
day in a suit for $100,000 damages, brought 
by Constantino, the tenor of the Boston 
Opera Company, against the Boston Even- 
ing Transcript Company, publishers of the 
Boston Evening Transcript. The suit is an 


action in tort and is based upon an article 
published in the issue of December 8, in 
which it is stated that Mr. Constantino 
maintains a claque to furnish applause for 
him at the performances of the Boston 
Opera House, that this is resented by the 
audiences and the other artists, and that, 
after Constantino’s appearance in “Rigo- 
letto,” at the Metropolitan in New York 
recently with Melba, where, it is alleged, 
there was a claque, Melba “declined forth- 
with to appear with Mr. Constantino again.” 

The suit is returnable the first Monday 
in January in the Suffolk County Superior 
Court, but it will probably be several weeks 
before there will be a hearing. Judge 
Frank Leveroni appears for the plaintiff 
and Rackeman and Brewster for the de- 
fendants. 
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MARY GARDEN’S “ THAIS” ANOTHER 
SUCCESS FOR CHICAGO OPERA CO. 





Jane Osborn-Hannah in Her First Appearance as “ Madama Butterfly ” 
Wins Favor—Maurice Renaud a Welcome Newcomer—Sammarco 


Adds to List of Triumphs 


CHICAGO, Dec. 12.—The fifth week of 

the grand opera season at the Audi- 
torium opened auspiciously with “Pelléas et 
Mélisande,” the lyric drama of Debussy, 
revealing itself more poetically and poten- 
tially than ever before. Although this rep- 
resentation has many features to commend, 
in a cast of ideal strength, in spite of all 
there may be doubt as to the perpetuity of 
popularity. Musicians have attended every 
time this opera has been given with reli- 
gious regularity; but the interest of the 
general public has not been aroused. Mary 
Garden again impressed in the rdle of Mé- 
lisande and Edmond Warnery was the Pel- 
léas. Hector Dufranne was Golaud; Gus- 
tave Huberdeau, Arkel, and Mme. Bressler- 
Gianoli, Genevieve. 

A First Performance of ‘“Thais”’ 


The big event of the week came Tuesday 
in the first performance in this city of Mas- 
senet’s “Thais,” with Mary Garden as the 
scarlet priestess. The matters that appeared 
to offend in “Salomé” had been carefully 
eliminated in this instance. Miss Garden 
certainly succeeded in making her alluring 
and attractive and at the same time unob- 
jectionable, and through her own powerful 
personality managed to sustain interest 
without regard to mere physical showing or 
sensual suggestion. It was well thought 
out, well acted, poetic and pathetic, having 
all the values, shade and contrast without 
theatricalism—in the obvious sense. 

The music is never vaguely illusive, it is 
never stagnant, for its current is strong and 
smooth and carries the action unweariedly 
with resourcefulness to give it interest for 
every episode invested. Massenet, like Gou- 
nod, has the faculty of expressing emotion- 
alism both of the sentimental and religious 
sort in a style that sounds well, if it does 
not always carry deep conviction. 

In the reading of the score the genius of 
Campanini was masterful in revealing the 
poetic and moving power of the composition 
in its many contrasting, pathetic and pic- 
turesque phases. The famous intermezzo, 
“Méditation Religieuse,” was wonderfully 
done, and the exquisite solo work of Max 
Kramer made him a co-sharer in the hon- 
ors of the night, the entire intermezzo be- 
ing repeated in response to enthusiastic de- 
mands of the audience. 

A most interesting and attractive addi- 
tion to this organization came in the per- 
son of Maurice Renaud, who appeared as 
the impressionable man from the desert, 
Athanael. Here is an artist who may well 
claim kinship with the histrionism of Mary 
Garden, for his impersonation, simple and 
severe in its delineation, has a psychological 

value that makes it rich and impressive in 
running all the gamut of emotionalism. 
His impersonation was well conceived, 
powerfully impressive in every detail. 
Charles Dalmoreés gave another strong study 
of the classic Brummel as the gorgeously 
invested Nicias, a royal roysterer, who 
might have served as an impressive figure 
for one of Alma Tadema’s masterpieces. 
The staging of this piece indeed had much 
to recommend it in securing the atmosphere 
of soft Eastern colors and a series of liv- 
ing pictures with much charm and variety. 
The presentation of “Thais,” as a whole, 
made a favorable impression, and will un- 
doubtedly be received with popular acclaim 
as most desirable to the growing répertoire 
of novelties that have been so splendidly 
advanced by this organization. 


Mme. Osborn-Hannah as “Butterfly” 


The repetition of Puccini's “Madame 
Butterfly’ Wednesday evening was very 
interesting in the fact that it advanced Jane 
Osborn-Hannah, a Chicago soprano, in the 
titular réle. This part had been sung by 
this gifted soprano with great success in 
the large cities of Germanv; but it happened 
to be the first time that she had had an 
opportunity to voice it in this country, and 
she happily succeeded in emphasizing her 
attractive versatility as a singer and aston- 
ishing her friends by her dramatic aptitude 
in a role that has been somewhat dominated 
by the call for action. The first impression 
marking the entrance of Mme. Butterfly 
singing from far behind the scene is one of 
those delicate but dangerous devices that 
must be carried with extreme accuracy to 
make it effective, and she impressed it in 
most finished fashion. The voice was fresh 
and fine, absolutely true as to pitch, -and 
had a mezzo-like warmth of color in the 
middle register, and the upper tones 
always clear and true without being forced. 
In the beautiful finale of the opening act 
the pianissimo was singularly clear and tell- 
ing. All through the second act her voicing 
was warm and fine, befitting the beauties of 
the score, and it took the tragic trend with 
a ring of pathos. in the third. Her work all 


through was vocally progressive and con- 
sistent, matching the movement of the story, 
carrying the tensity of the climax with 
power. She followed faithfully the tradi- 
tionary action of the part, and did not at 
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Jeanne Korolewitz, as “Aida”—She Has 
Won a Large Following in Chicago 


any time over-elaborate with unmeaningful 
pantomime. The fashionable audience was 
certainly good to the fair singer, and re- 
called her many times before the curtain. 
Another fine singer who made his first 
appearance in this opera was Mario Sam- 
marco, who gave the part of Sharpless a 
tactful and diplomatic illustration, quite in 
line with that a nonchalant official would 
presumably give to such a case; and it goes 
without saying he sang it gloriously. Of 
course, Amadeo Bassi carried his share of 
work with a very finished and intense per- 
formance of the heartless Pinkerton. 


Renaud as “Rigoletto” 


The second hearing of “xigoletto” Thurs- 
day evening had a fresh investment of in- 
terest in the appearance of Maurice Re- 
naud, the distinguished French baritone, in 
the title rdle. It was a pleasure to com- 
mend this performance a week ago at the 
hands of a younger member of the com- 
pany who gave it original valuation and su- 
perb vocalization. The big value of the 
undercurrent consideration was the theat- 
rical power of the impersonation, which 
would be a companion-piece to the same 
great role as enacted here a few years ago 
by Victor Maurel, who gave it a telling, 
thrilling and powerfully pathetic perform- 
ance akin to that of this younger baritone, 
Renaud. Nothing more dramatic has been 
done on the Auditorium stage this season, 
and Alice Zeppilli as Gilda was dragged 
across the stage in a way that dry cleaned 
a broad swath, as a heroine for the sake of 
realistic art. This fine young sopraro is 
one of the most serviceable membcis of 
the organization, and has gained an envi- 
able position as a local favorite. Tina de 
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Angelo was an attractive Magdalena, and 
John McCormack was a winner as the 
debonnair Duke. 


“Carmen” and ‘“‘La Bohéme’”’ 


” 


“Carmen,” with Marguerite Sylva in the 
title rdle, and the handsome tenor, Mario 
Guardabassi, as José, together with Hector 
Dufranne as the impressive Toreador, 
found favor with a fashionable matinée 
audience. In the evening a popular per- 
formance of “La Bohéme” was given with 
another public favorite, Lillian Grenville, 
as Mimi, and a cast that impressed pleas- 
antly. me Fee 





GEORGE HARRIS’S SUCCESS 


Young Tenor Returns from Boston Con- 
cert, Where He Won Favor 


George Harris, the tenor, has just re- 
turned from Boston, where he sang at the 
first joint concert of the Cecelia Society and 
the Boston Sympnony Orchestra. The oc- 
casion was the first performance in Boston 
of Granville Bantock’s setting of “The Ru- 
baiyat of Omar Khayyam.” Mr. Harris 
sang the part of the Poet, who has some of 
the most beautiful quatrains in the poem. 
An interesting coincidence is the fact that 
almost simultaneously with this appear- 
ance the tenor makes his bow as a writer 
of serious verse in one of the current mag- 
azines. He is therefore one of the few to 
win distinction at once as a litterateur and 
as a musician. Mr. Harris’ season opened 
last month with a number of important en- 
gagements, one at Memorial Hall, Colum 
bus, Ohio, where he sang under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Club there in the Hanson 
Vocal Quartet, consisting of Bernice de 
Pasquali, Elizabeth Sherman Clark and W. 
Dalton-Baker. He had several solo num- 
bers at this concert. 

A recital at Andover next Wednesday 
and one before the Wellesley Ladies’ Club, 
December 21, are keeping him busy in prep- 
aration. He is one of the quartet chosen to 
sing at the Church of St. John the Divine. 
of which much is expected musically. 





Janpolski Soloist with Choral Club of 
Hartford 


HArtTFORD, CONN., Dec. 12.—There was a 
big audience at the Parsons Theater last 
Tuesday to enjoy the singing of the Choral 
Club of Hartford, under Director Baldwin, 
and the first concert of the club’s fourth 
season was most successful. The club’s 
best work was done in Edward MacDow- 
ell’s fine composition, “The Crusaders.” 

The soloist of the evening was Albert 
Janpolski, baritone, who proved his faith 
in his country’s music by singing an aria 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin” and 
some Russian folksongs. He showed ex- 
cellent qualities of voice and a most expres- 
sive manner. Mr. Janpolski also sang 
Brahms’s “Verrath” expressively, but per- 
haps his most popular work of the evening 
was his bright rendition of Edward Ger- 
man’s “Rolling Down to Rio.” W.E.C. 





Mr. Dubinsky Plays for Pleiades Club 


Viadimir Dubinsky, the ‘cellist, was a 
guest of honor last Sunday night at the 
weekly dinner of the Pleiades Club in the 
Martinique. His performance of Popper’s 
Rhapsody, Godard’s “On the Lake” and 
Saint-Saens’s “The Swan” met with the en- 
thusiastic approval of the club members. 
Next Sunday Mr. Dukinsky plays at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


DAMROSCH PRESENTS 
TWO KAUN NOVELTIES 


Sara Gurowitsch Soloist at Sunday 
Concert of New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


Two novelties by Hugo Kaun marked 
the seventh Sunday afternoon subscription 
concert of the Symphony Society of New 





York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, at the 
New Theater, on December 11. The fol- 
lowing program was given 

Schubert, Unfinished Symphony in b Minor; 
D’Albert, Concerto for Violoncello, Sara Gurgo- 


witsch, soloist; Hugo Kaun, a. Rondo, b. Joyous 
Wanderings (new, first time); Tschaikowsky, “The 
Tempest” (Fantasy on Shakespeare’s Drama.) 

The lingering and still dazzling memories 
of the brilliant premiére of “The Girl of 
the Golden West,” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, on the previous evening, cre- 
ated a mental background upon which it 
was difficult to paint a striking picture un- 
der.the more somber and quaint aspects of 
the New Theater. New York had, as it 
were, relapsed into a sort of coma after that 
event. 

The gentle voice of Schubert did not 
seem to speak with its usual uplift. The 
performance was smooth and pleasing, but 
lacking in virility and crispness; moreover, 
there was a dispute as to pitch between a 
horn and an oboe, which constituted a dis- 
turbing element, both in the symphony and 
in the concerto. 

Miss Gurowitsch displayed qualities of 
tonal and technical excellence in her per- 
formance. She was somewhat handicapped 
by the fact that the New Theater is not 
well adapted acoustically for a performance 
upon a solo stringed instrument. She was 
apparently producing a better tone than the 
conditions of the New Theater made it pos- 
sible to hear. 

Miss Gurowitsch took the difficult tech- 
nical passages, notably some in the highest 
register of the instrument, with ease. Her 
staccato passages were very cleanly played. 

D’Albert’s music, as usual, while always 
musical and not without some distinction, 
did not prove greatly gratifying. The Kaun 
compositions kept too safely within the con- 
ventions to interest the modern ear. The 
Rondo seemed dull and Teutonically old- 
fashioned. The second piece, “Joyous Wan- 
derings,” proved to be melodically and 
rhythmically fresh, and not lacking in Stim- 
mung, yet it seemed to contain no harmony 
beyond the epoch of Mozart, and presented 
little to grip the hearer of to-day. Both 
pieces are well orchestrated. 

Everyone seemed to be wide awake again 
by the time that Tschaikowsky’s “Tempest” 
was reached. Mr. Damrosch threw him- 
self into this work with fervor, and brought 
out well the many delightful points in a 
work which, if it fails in structural clarity 
and conciseness, nevertheless remains a 
composition which may be heard many 
times with pleasure and profit. The soul of 
Tschaikowsky is in it from the first bar. 
The subject gives him broad scope for his 
peculiar powers, which range easily from 
the fairy music of Ariel to the groanings of 
Caliban. The sea, too, which he depicts, 
seems to hold a greater wonder and mys- 
tery than the sea in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Scheherazade.” 

A large and appreciative audience was 
present. 








Mme. Jomelli’s 


a recital at Jordan 
Hall yesterday afternoon. A large audi- 
ence attended and evinced the liveliest 
pleasure. Mme. Jomeli’s singing affords 
genuine enjoyment. She _ sings with 
beauty of tone and style, and is a mis- 
tress of the art of interpretation. She 
also sings with intelligence, without exag- 
geration, with respect for the text and the 
setting, and, moreover, she has the charm 
of personality. This singer’s superb con- 
trol of the breath and her consequent re- 
sourcefulness in the management of a 
phrase made a new song by Erich Wolff 
highly effective with its two upmounting 
lines of melody to a forceful conclusion. 
Mme. Jomelli was insistently applauded. 
—Boston Globe. 


Mme. Jomelli gave 


London 





Singer insistently applauded at Jordan Hall 
appearance. 
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Mme. Jomelli was at her 
first two groups of the program, 
was especially effective in Mrs. 


song, in the cycle of Cadman and in the 
first group of French songs. She has a 
fine legato, excellent control of breath, 


and her attack and management of a 
phrase or an isolated tone are worthy of 
high praise.— Boston Herald (Phillip 
Hale). 


One of the most successful recitals of 
the season was given at Jordan Hall 
terday afternoon by Mme. Jomelli, whose 
departure from the operatic ranks has 
been a boon to the concert stage. Mme. 
Jomelli sang with her accustomed artistry. 
—Boston Journal. 
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Sousa’s Band played to a large audience 


and was warml applauded at its concert, 
December 1, in Dayton, O. 
* * x 

It is said that the salary list of the Rus- 
sian Balalaika Orchestra now touring the 
country, runs to $2,500 a week, excluding 
the leader from the list. 

i 

Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra gave the first of four 
concerts for the Woman’s Club, of Orange, 
N. J., on December 8. 

* * * 

Mrs. Earle Arnold has resigned as or- 
ganist of the Baptist Church, of Bristol, 
Conn., after five years’ successful service, 
and Louise Dickerman has been appointed 
to succeed her. 

hi. a 

Mary Hallock, pianist and lecturer, ap- 
peared in Louisville, Ky., under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Club recently, giv- 
‘ng a discussion of “Good and Bad Music” 
with piano illustrations. 

* * * 

Amy Grant gave a lecture-recital on 
“Parsifal” December 11 at her studio, No. 
78 West Fifty-fifth street, New York. Miss 
Grant gave a “Salomé” reading in Provi- 
dence the preceding week. 

* * * 

A dramatic reading of Tennyson’s 
“Enoch Arden,” with music by Richard 
Strauss, was given December 7 in Provi- 
dence by Henrietta Celia Brazeau and 
Marie-Therese Brazeau, pianist. 

* * * 

The second of the Beebe-Dethier Sonata 
recitals will be given in Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, Wednesdav evening, January 4. 
The program will include sonatas of Vitali, 
Franck, Mozart and Stojowsxi. 

* * * 

Eugene Cowles, of Bostonian fame, has 
one of the important roles in the new Vic- 
tor Herbert operetta, “Sweet Sixteen,” 
given last week in Massachusetts cities. His 
return to the stage was enthusiastically 
welcomed by old admirers. 

* * * 

Hilmer Schmidt, of Wausau, Wis., vice- 
president of the special committee of the 
Northern Wisconsin Sangerbund, reports 
that the committee has decided upon Osh- 
kosh as the next meeting place. This san- 
gerfest will be held in June, 1911. 

x * * 

Kecent organ recitals were given by 
Charles E. Clemens, musical director of 
the College for Women of Western Re- 
serve Universitv, with programs devoted to 
compositions by Krebs, Faulkes, Mendels- 
sohn, d’Evry, Morandi and Bernard John- 
son. 

x * x 

May Porter, organist of the Church of 
the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, was 
heard recently in an attractive program on 
the new Estey organ in the Prebyterian 
Church, Langhorne, Pa. Miss Porter was 
assisted by Mrs. Henry W. Butterworth, 
soprano. 

* * * 

Frances de Villa Ball, pianist, and Ellen 
Langdon, soprano, gave a joint recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York, December 
7. under the direction of Burnett C. Tuthill. 
delssohn, and Debussv. and Miss Langdon 
eang songs by Schumann, Schubert, Grieg, 
Liszt, and others. 

* * * 

Josef Hofmann, who began a tour with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra last week, 
goes at the completion of the engagement, 
on December 17, to his estate at Aiken, S. 
C., to remain until January 23, when he 
will continue his tour, which will take him 
as far West as the Pacific Coast. 

7 * - 


An hour of song by the pupils of Percy 
A. R. Dow was given at Mr. Dow’s studio 
in Oakland, Cal., recently. Those who par- 
ticipated were Jeanette Condy, soprano; J. 
W. Garthwaite, baritone; Blanche Morrill, 
violinist. The accompanists were Mrs 
Alice Fowler and Edith Gere Kelly. 

* 

The Marchioness of Dufferin, who was 

Tlora Davis, of New York, is to make 


an appearance in Bechstein Hall, London, 
December 15, as a concert singer. If suc- 
cess crowns her efforts she will take to 
singing in public to provide money for 
numerous charities in which she 1s _ in- 
terested. She has a soprano voice. 

x * * 

Daniel Protheroe, director of the Arion 
Musical Club, of Milwaukee, now a resi- 
dent of Chicago, is writing a choral work 
at the invitation of Edwin W. Glover, of 
the Orpheus Male Chorus of Cincinnati. It 
will be used as the feature of the third 
concert of the season to be given during 
April. 

* * x 

William Harkness Arnold, organist at 
St. Stephen’s Church, Prov:dence, gave his 
first musicale of the season recently in his 
music room on Brown street, that city. Mrs. 
Hilda Grindell Bamford, in songs and piano 
selections; Frederick W. Aldred, in songs, 
and Bertha J. Burlingam, violinist, con- 
tributed to the prooram. 

* * * 

The East Orange (N. J.) Choral Society, 
of which I. H. Meredith is the musical d’- 
rector, sang the cantata, “The Kingdom of 
Heaven,” by Fred W. and W. Peace in 
that city, December 7. The soloists were 
Mrs. Theodore Van Yorx, soprano; Rose 
Bryant, contralto; Theodore Van York, 
tenor, and Dr. Carl Dufft, basso. 

* * * 

Lulu Glaser is to go to Germany as soon 
as her engagement in this country is over 
to sing the leading role in “The Girl and 
the Kaiser.” In Berlin she will sing the 
part in German. This is perhaps the first 
time that an American actress has left 
one role in this country to assume the 
same one abroad in a different language. 

* * * 

The distinct success of the initial Sun- 
day municipal concert in Milwaukee has 
led the local city authorities to appropriate 
money to continue the concerts through- 
out the Winter. The program for the last 
concert included selections by Balfe, Orth, 
Caferelli, Strauss, a fantasia from “Tann- 
hauser,” and selections from “Carmen.” 

* * * 

Rehearsals have been started by the Mil- 
waukee A Capella Choir of “The Messiah,” 
which will be offered as the society’s second 
concert of the season on April 23, I9ITI. 
This will be the first time, it is said, that 
this oratorio has been produced in the Ger- 
man language in America and will there- 
fore be an event of unusual interest. 

* * * 

Columbia University’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety, which has an orchestra of fifty, gave 
its annual concert in New York, December 
7, under the direction of Burnett C. Tuthill. 
“The Marche Triomphale,” composed by 
one of the students, H. S. Gerstle, 1912, 
scored the biggest success of the evening. 
Walter Avery, of the Glee Club, sang sev- 
eral baritone solos. 

x * * 

In the first concert of the Students’ 
Course of the Providence Musical Asso- 
ciation. in that city, December 2, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet won the applause of a crit- 
ical audience. The novelty of the program 
was the arrangement of an old chaconne 
bv Handel for violin and ’cello, made by 
Mr. Pochon, second violin of the quartet, 
who played the violin part. 

* * * 

Arthur Hammerstein, son of Oscar, is 
to enter into the field of impresarioship 
with a music play by Edward Locke, author 
of “The Climax.” The piece will require 
twelve veople and an orchestra of fifty 
and will be called “The Maestro’s Master- 
piece.” Mr. Hammerstein himself suggest- 
ed the scenario. The production will be 
first made in Syracuse on January 23. 

* * + 

A recital for two pianos was given under 
the direction of Frederic C. Bauman at the 
Universitv of Music. Newark, N. J., Decem- 
ber 0. by Katherine Evman and Evelyn Sip- 
pel, Grace Bradner and Rvth Carroll. They 
nlaved compositions by Clementi, Mozart. 
bf Henselt, Schumann, Duvernoy and 

Baumann. Henry Jordan, ‘cellist, assisted 


with Kronold’s “Witches’ Dance” and Pop- 
per’s “Vito.” 
ee s+ 2 

A recent request, printed in a Milwaukee 
newspaper, for the “Garibaldi Sicilian 
March,’ composed by H. N. Hempsted, a 
Milwaukee bandmaster, and as popular forty 
years ago as many of Sousa’s compositions 
are to-day, has resulted in the recovery of 
several copies of the score. A copy of the 
original manuscript is heid by Nicholas 
Brandner, No. 33. twenty-fourth street, 
Milwaukee. 

* * * 

The Cecilia Choral Club, of Uakland, 
Cal., Percy A. R. Dow, director, gave the 
first concert of its fifth season, ‘November 
209, in that city. The principal chorus num- 
bers included two novelties, “Clarice of 
Eberstein,” a cantata bv Rheinberger, and 
an e‘ght-part chorus by the English com- 
poser, C. Hubert Parry, “Blest Pair of 
Syrens,” the text from Milton. Edith Gere 
Kelley was assisting pianist. 

of * * 

Arthur Hammerstein has engaged the 
Russian tenor, Lornid Samoloff, for his 
musical drama, “The Maestro’s Master- 
piece,” to be presented in New York next 
month. This will be Samoloff’s first ap- 
pearance in New York. His professional 
début was made five years ago in “Othel- 
lo,” in Venice. Since then he has sung 
in practically all important operas in Rome, 
Milan and other cities on the Continent. 
He sang with Mme. Nordica in Havana. 

OK * * 

H. Alexander Matthews, one of Phila- 
delpnia’s young composers, and accom- 
panist of the Treble Clef Club of that city, 
has written a choral ballad, “The Slave 
Dream,” words by Henry W. Longfellow. 
The eomposition is dedicated to his friend, 
Samuel L. Herrmann, director of the club, 
and the Treble Clef Club of Ph:ladelphia. 
The work is full of dramatic force and 
places Mr. Matthews in the front rank 
of Philadelphia musicians. 

* * * 

A large audience was present in the Cur- 
tis Lyceum, St. George, Staten Island, on 
Wednesday evening, November 30, for the 
concert civen by Sadye Sewell, pianist, as- 
sisted by Anna Sewell, soprano, and Wil- 
bour Bache, baritone, of Manhattan. Sadye 
Sewell’s selections were repeatedly encored, 
one in particular played with the left hand 
being enthusiastically applauded. Anna 
Sewell’s soprano voice nroved clear and 
sweet. Mr. Bache also won the favor of 
the audience. 

* * * 

The Louisville (Ky.) Quintet Club gave 
the second of its Fail and Winter concerts 
at the Woman’s Club auditorium there 
November 29. The program was made up 
of Rubinstein’s “Music of the Spheres”; 
Mendelssohn’s “Intermezzo” Haydn’s 
Quartet for strings in G Major, and Hans 
Huber’s Quintet in G Minor, op. 111. The 
club is composed of Charles Letzler, first 
violin; Mrs. Victor Rudolf, second violin; 
Victor Rudolf, viola; Karl Schmidt, ’cello, 
and Mrs. J. E. Whitney, piano. 

* * x 


A joint recital was given by Arthur 
Conradi, violinist, and Austin Conradi, 
pianist, in Baltimore, December 5, the for- 
mer playing the Bach Concerto. E Major, 
and Max Bruch’s Concerto, G Minor. An 
encore was demanded and given. Mr. Con- 
radi also played the Wieniawski’s Scherzo 
Tarantella. The piano numbers included 
the Chopin Sonata, B Flat Minor; Liszt’s 
Waldesrauschen, Paganini-Liszt Caprice 
(“La Campanella”) and Austin Conradi’s 
own compositions, Intermezzo, E Flat and 
Ballade, F Major. 

* + ok 

Arthur Alexander, tenor, who has been 
studying with De Reszke in Paris, is spend- 
ing the Winter in Los Angeles and is 
temporarily the organist and choirmaster 
of Christ Episcopal Church, that city, hav- 
ing exchanged positions with the musical 
director of that church, Archibald Ses- 
sions, who for a short season occupies Mr. 
Alexander’s position at the American 
Church, Paris. Mr. Alexander plans to 
sing in concert in wan Francisco, Seattle, 
Tacoma and other Pacific Coast cities next 
Spring. 

* * x 

Amy Kofler, pianist and teacher, of Day- 
ton, O., and William C. Steele, of Rocky 
Ford, VLolo., were married a few weeks ago 
as the culmination of a romance begun in 
the White Mountains of New England 
two years ago, but which was kept a secret 
from all relatives and friends until two 
days before the marriage, when the engage- 
ment was announced. Mr. and Mrs. Steele 
have gone to Rocky Ford, to make their 
home. The marriage and departure from 
Dayton of this musician are regarded as a 
loss to the musical community there. 


Edmond Clément, the French tenor, will 
give a song recital in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Wednesday afternoon, January 
18 Mr. Clément, who was heard last week 
at the Bagby morning musicale, has been 
filling a brief engagement in Montreal with 
the new Montreal Opera Company, ap- 
pearing in “Manon,” “Werther” and “Car- 
men.” He will appear as soloist with the 
Philharmonic Society in an All-French pro- 
gram which Mr. .Aahler will give on Tues- 
day evening, January 3, and Friday after- 
noon, January 6. 

* ” x 

The yearly musical event, known as 
“Members Day,” of the St. Cecilia Society, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., was held December 
2 with Mrs. C. B. Kelsey, supervisor, and 
Elizabeth Bruce Wikstrom, soloist, assisted 
by Clara Len, pianist, of Chicago, and Mrs. 
H. E. Marsden, accompanist. Mme. Wik- 
strom sang songs in Bohemian, German, 
Russian and French. Mme. Wikstrom’s 
voice was heard to best advantage, and 
she received an ovation from one of the 
largest audiences of the Grand Rapids 
season. Miss Len made her initial appear- 
ance before a Grand Rapids audience and 
achieved a success. 

* * * 

The Manhattan College of Music, of 
which Leon M. Kramer is director, is play- 
ing an important part in the musical edu- 
cation of young New York. The institution 
‘s situated on West One riundred and Fif- 
teenth street in the heart of siarlem, and 
maintains the following departments : 
Piano, violin, ’cello, vocal, organ, harmony, 
and theory complete, elocution and dra- 
matic art, and orchestral instruments. On 
tne faculty are such names as Leon M. 
Kramer, Alexander Saslavsky, Maximilian 
Pilzer, Max Wertheim (now in Berlin), 
Adelbert Schueler and others. Students’ 
recitals are given frequently. 

* * * 


The Zech Orchestra was heard in its 
second concert for the season at the Novelty 
Theater, San Francisco, on ‘Tuesday even- 
ing of last week. The following program 
was given: Overture, “Coriolan ( Beetho- 
ven); “Wald and Berggeister,” intermezzo 
(Schw arwenke) ; suite for two violins and 
piano (Moszkowski); violins, Miss Olive 
Hyde, Miss Blanche Morrill; piano, Miss 
Florence Hyde; march, “sohengrin” (Wag- 
ner); “To A Wild Rose” (McDowell) ; 
“Norwegian Folk Song” (Svendsen); or- 


chestra, “Scénes Pittoresques” (Massenet), 
“Marche,” “Air de _ Ballet,” “Angelus,” 
“Fete Bohéme.” 

* *k * 


Dr. and Mrs. E. J. Sarlabous gave their 
first musical reception of the season at 
their town house, No.. 149 West Seventy- 
eighth street, New York, December 3, in 
honor of Mme. Marianne Flahaut of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Among those 
present were: Mr. and Mrs. R. Penfield, 
Senor de Pereda, Consul General of Spain; 
Count de Segurola, Colonel and Mrs. Blum, 
Mile. Gerville Réache, Count Casa-Equia, 
Mrs. Leence Fuller, Mr. N. Henance, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Giraudet, Mrs. J. Bidlake, 
Rens Heymen, Vladimir Rederinski, W. 
Chauncey, Mr. and Mrs. André Tridon, 
Clementine de Macchi Senor Benitez, and 
others. 

* * * 

Free lectures on music topics for the 
week of December 5 were announced by 
the Board of kducation of New York as 
follows: “Songs of the Races,” Myrta L. 
Mason; “Songs that Never Die,” brederic 
Reddall ; “American Song Writers,” Fred- 
eric Dean, illustrated by songs by Mrs. 
Frederic Dean, contralto; “French and 
Italian Composers,” second lecture recital 
in course on “The Organ and Its Com- 
posers,” illustrated on the organ by Felix 
Lamond; “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
illustrated by musical selections, Syrena S. 
Parmalee and s.elen G. Williams: “Folk 
Songs of Germany,” Walter L. Bogert; 
“Scottish Music,” Mrs. Katherine Hand. 
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Interesting concerts have been heard of 
late at the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich. Liza Lehmann, the 
composer and pianist, appeared there with 
her company some weeks ago, presenting 
the “Persian Garden” cycle, the “Nonsense 
Songs” and several others of her. favorite 
compositions. On November 30 Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold Dolmetsch gave a concert of 
old music for the harpsichord, clavichord, 
viola da gamba and viola d’amore, their 
program consisting of works by Bach and 
other composers previous to and contem- 
porary with him. At Christmas time a 
concert will be given at which Helen Burr- 
Brand, harpist, and William Kerr, bari- 
tone, will appear. A number of chorals 
will be sung by the Normal Choir. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Ir.dividua's 


Baker, Dalton—Detroit, Dec. 20. 

Beard, William—Chicago, Dec. 17. 

Beebe, Carolyn—brooklyn, Dec. 18. 

Benedict, Pearl—Brooklyn, Dec. 18; Boston, Dec. 
19; Jersey City, Dec. 20; Brooklyn, Dec. 22. 

Borroff, Albert—Chicago, Dec. 23. 

Bryant, Rose-——Worcester, Mass., Dec. 22. 

Cairns, Clifford—Boston, Dec. 18. 

Cartwright, Earl—Flushing, L. I., Dec. 20. 

Case, Harriet—Knoxville, Dec. 17. 

Clement, Edmund—New York, Dec. 15-19. 

Croxton, Frank—Brooklyn, Dec, 18; Jersey City, 
Dec. 20. 

Dimitrieff, Nina—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Dec. 20. ; 

Dethier, Edouard—Brooklyn, Dec. 18 

Dubinsky, Vladimir—Brooklyn, Dec. 18. 

Falk, Jules—Trenton, N. J., Dec. 15; 
Dec. 19. 

Fletcher, Nina—Boston, Dec. 19. 

Friedheim, Artiur—New York, Dec. 17. 

Glover, Edwin S.—Cincinnati, Dec. 22. 

Gotsch, Joseph—Newark, Dec. 16; Lawrence, -L. I., 


Boston 


Dec. 27. 
Gruppe, Paulo—Kansas City, Dec. 24; St. Louis, 
Dec. 30. : 


Hastings, Frederic!—San Francisco, Dec. 15. 
Hofmann, Josef—Boston, Dec. 16 and 17. 
Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Boston, Dec. 19; 
Jersey City, Dec. 20; Brooklyn, Dec. 22. 
Hutcheson, Ernest—Chicago, Dec 16 and 17. 
Kellerman, Marcus—Jersey City, Dec. 18; Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 20; Jamesburg, N. J., 


Dec. 21. 

Lati.rop, Mrs. Ben—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Dec. 16. 

Martin, Frederick—Boston, Dec. 19; Williams- 


town, Mass., Dec. 20; Troy, N. Y., Dee. 21; 
tSrooklvn, Dec. 22. 

McCue, Beatrice—Hoboken, Dec. 18; New York, 
Dec. 22. 

Miller, Christine—Washington, Dec. 19 20; Greens- 
burg, Pa., Dec. 21-22; McKeesport, Pa., Dec. 23; 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 25; New York, Dec. 27-28. 

Miller, Reed—Boston, Dec. 19; Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
Dec. 20; Troy, N. Y., Dec. 21. 

Murphy, Lambert—Brooklyn, Dec. 18-22. 

Patten, Emma—Appleton, Wis., Dec. 20. 

Platt, Richard 

Rogers, Wells, Lorene 

Saslavsky, Alexander—Palentine 

” Dec. 17-18. 

Scharwenka, Xaver—New York, Dec. 16. 

Schnabel-Tollefsen, Mme.—Brooklyn, Dec. 18. 

Sembrich, Mme.—New York, Dec. 19. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Scarsdale, N. Y , Dec. 17; 
New York, Dec. 18 (Pleiades Club); Hotel 
Astor, New York, Dec. 19; Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, Dec. 20. 

Strong, Edward—Williamstown, Mass., Dec. 20. 

Weber, Gisela—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Dec. 
16; Washington, Boston, etc., January. 

Weld, Frederick—Scarsdale, N. Y., Dec. 17. 

Wells, John Barnes—Jersey City, Dec. 20. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Newark, Dec. 16. 

Williams, Dr. Carver—Oskaloosa, Dec. 16. 

Williams, H. Evan—Chicago, Dec. 23. 
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Wilson, Flora—Pueblo, Colo., Dec. 16. 
Winkler, Leopold—New York, Dec. 16. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Dec. 17; 
New bedford, Mass., Dec. 19; Boston, Dec. 
23-24. 


Brooklyn Oratorio Society—Brooklyn, Dec. 22. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Dec. 
36, 17. 

Handel and Haydn Society—Boston, Dec. 18-19. 

Vanhattan Ladies’ Quartet—Brooklyn, Dec. 18. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David—Belasco Theatre, 
New York, Dec. 18. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra - 
Dec. 18-23. 

Musical Art Society—-New York, Dec. 22 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Brooklyn, 
Dec. 18. 

People’s Symphony Concert 
York, Dec. 18. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Dec. 23-24. 

Philharmonic Trie—Brooklyn, Dec. 17. 

Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra—Pittsburg, Dec. 
16-17. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, Dec. 18. 

Sousa’s Band—New York, Dec. 20 (farewell con 
cert before world tour). 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, Dec. 


Minneapolis, 


Carnegie Hall, New 


18, 23-24. 

St. Paul Symphony Orchestra—St. Paul, Dec. 18, 
20; Chicago, Dec. 23. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Dec. 23-24. 

Weber Trio, Gisela—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Dec. 16; Washington, Boston, etc., January. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 17. 


NOTED BOSTON ARTISTS 
HEARD IN WORCESTER 


Constantino, Lipkowska and Other Dis- 
tinguished Operatic Singers Stir 
Concert Audience 
Worcester, MaAss., Dec. 10.—Worcester 
concert goers were given the treat of a 
grand opera concert last Tuesday night. 
Word was received of the inability of 
Mme. Nellie Melba to fulfill her engage- 
ment to give the second concert of what 1s 
known as the Ellis course, and Manager C. 
A. Ellis immediately opened negotiations 
with the Boston Opera Company, with the 
result that a number of distinguished opera 
singers were secured for the concert. The 
company included Florencio Constantino, 
tenor; Lydia Lipkowska, soprano; Mrs 
Claessens, contralto; Ruby Savage, so- 
prano; M. Montella, baritone; M. Sibiria- 
koff, basso; M. Giaccone, tenor, and M. 
Perini, basso. The assisting artists were 
Ada Sassoli, harpist; Mr. Schiavone, ac- 
companist, and Mr. North, flute. The 
program included the following numbers: 





Harp solo, “Gitana,” Hasselmans, Mlle. Sas- 
soli: aria, “‘Ave Signor,” from ‘Mefistofele,”’ 
Boito, M. Sibiriakoff; mad scene from “Lucia,” 
Mme. Lipkowska; “Cielo e Mar,” from “La 
Gioconda,”’ Ponchielli, M. Constantino; quartet 
from “Rigoletto,”’ Verdi, Mmes. Lipkowska, Ciaes- 
sens, MM. Constantino, Montella; harp solos (a) 
“Chanson du Pecheur,”’ (b) “Am Springbrunnen,” 
Zabel, Mlle. Sassoli; “Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” 
Delibes, Mme. Lipkowska; “Spirito Gentil,” from 
“Ta Favorita,” Donizetti, M. Constantino; In- 
vocation from Gounod’s ‘‘Faust,’”’ M. Sibiriakoff; 
Sextet from “Lucia,’”’ Donizetti, Mmes. Lipkow- 
ska, Savage, MM. Constantino, Giaccone, Perini 
and Montella. 


Seldom has there been a concert in the 
city where so much genuine enthusiasm 
has been shown over every number, for 
Worcester has few opportunities for hear- 
ing grand opera without going out of the 
city for it. Encores were demanded after 
almost every number and were generously 
accorded. 

The Worcester Board of Trade Glee 
Club has engaged Daniel Beddoe, the 
Welsh tenor, as the soloist for the club’s 
choral concert, which is to be given in 
Mechanics Hall, Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary I0. 

A deficit of more than $1,000 was made 
evident in the reports submitted by the 
president and treasurer of the Worcester 
County Musical Association, at its annual 
meeting, held recently. The deficit occurred 
at the festival of 1910 and is the largest 
ever reported since the time, a number of 
years ago, when it was so great that plans 
of discontinuing the festival were seri- 
ously entertained. Only the establishment 
of a guarantee fund at that time saved this 
musical institution to the city. The meet- 
ing resulted in the re-election of the entire 
board of officers: President, William H. 


Cook; vice-president, J. Vernon Butler; 
secretary, Harry R. Sinclair, and treas- 
urer, George R. Bliss. Arthur J. Bassett 


and Rufus Bennett Fowler were elected to 
the board of directors for terms of four 
years each, to succeed themselves 











Operetta by Three New Yorkers Scores 
Success in Cologne 

CoLocne, Dec. 10.—“Johannistraum,” an 
operetta by John Weimann and Arthur 
Schoenstadt, two German-American news- 
paper men of New York, music by Paolo 
Gallico, the New York composer-pianist, 
scored a pronounced success at its first 
performance at the Metropol Theater here 
to-night. 
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The Christmas that brings into the home 
THE NEW 88 NOTE 
PLAYER 


ANGELUS piano 


the piano that anyone can play artistically with personal expression. 
‘ y } 


Each Christmas brings its own most treasured gift to be cherished above 


the rest. But there is one Christmas like which there can be no other— 
the ANGELUS CHRISTMAS. 


We would wish that all who ever have the Angelus might receive it or bestow it, 
as a Christmas Gift. For a Christmas Gift is a thing whose value in dollars is its 
smallest part. And the Angelus can never be measured in terms of money. 


The Angelus is a gift of man’s genius to man. It is priceless. 


You pay for in the Angelus only what you pay for in any other player-piano—the 
cost of its material and manufacture. You pay nothing for the higher genius that 
enables the Angelus-pianist to attain at once the same artistic, individual interpreta- 
tion that marks the playing of the concert pianist. ‘This gift can be yours with no 
other player-instrument whatever. 
Only the Angelus can give you the most wonderful and important device on any 
player-instrument— 
nd This is the only device that enables you to control the tempo 
The Phrasing Lever artistically and personall y—exactly as you would if you were 
a trained ene by hand Almost equally essential are these additional devices exclusive 


to the Angelus :——-The Melodant, the Melody Buttons, the Diaphragm Pneumatics, the Sustaining 
Pedal Device and the Artistyle Music Rolls. 


Our Agency in your City will demonstrate the Angelus to you. You can have it 
delivered for Christmas on the most liberal terms of payment or exchange. 


Make this Your Angelus Christmas— the Christmas of a lifetime for your whole family. 
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DELIGHTFUL GIFTS for MUSICAL FRIENDS 
BACH—BEETHOVEN—BRAHMS 


Vol. I. Shorter Compositions ) E 
Vol. II. Larger Compositions } ~ 
BEETHOVEN—Vol. I. Piano Compositions ) 77.04). poo. : ; 
BEETHOVEN—Vol. II. Piano Compositions 5 “4##ed by Eugen D’Albert 
BRAHMS—Selected Piano Compositions. Edited by Rafael Joseffy 





BACH 


BACH dited by Dr. Ebenezer Prout 


Selected from the piano works of the immortal ‘Three B’s in Music’’ by world-acknowledged 
authoritative editors and interpreters of their music. Engraved, printed and bound with surpassing 


excellence PRICES 


Each volume in heavy paper, cloth back, $1.50 
The set of 5 volumes (in box) paper, $6.00 


In full cloth, gilt, $2.50. 
Cloth, gi't, $10.00. 


Prices include transportation. Booklet giving full particulars free on request 


NOTE.—These works will be sent with return privilege, to those with accounts in good standing 
and to those with no accounts upon receipt of price, which will be cheertully returned, less postage, 
if not satisfactory 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 
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Actual voice demonstrations 
by Enrico Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, Celesta 
Aida, Romance de la fleur, or Salut demeure, is always a model of 
elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight and an inspiration 
even as echoed by the talking machine. 

“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to teachers and 
Students, giving to the latter just what most teachers cannot give— 
actual voice ‘demonstrations.’ ”’ 

That’s what so eminent an authority as Henry T. Finck says in his 
book, “Success in Music and How It Is Won.”—(Scribner’s). 


Victor Red Seal Records 
10-inch, $2 12-inch, $3 
enable you to study not only the voice of Caruso, but of Calvé, Eames, 


Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, Plarcon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich 
and Tetrazzini, all of whom make records exciusively for the Victor. 








Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you Victor Records by these artists. 
Write tor catalogue giving a complete list of Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian_Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
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Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. ::  :: 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
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If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND 
> » - 
505 Fifth Av’ ’ The Music Trades Co. 


Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 


New York 











The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 


Factory and Offices 


~140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 




















The 
Name 





terling 


represents the higher ideals in 


PIANO AND PLAYER PIANO 
CONSTRUCTION 

















DERBY - - - CONN. 


4 Are considered by expert 
Judges to be the finest now 
made. They contain more 
valuable improvements than 
all others. 


Grand and Jnbverted Grand Warerooms: 


27 Union Square 
Pianos 








New York 


Send for Illustrated 
Art Catalogue 
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Trade Mark : 
sagt ayy] Me Reese SONS 
Guarantee 
of VOSE Vose & Son Sime 
QUALITY BOSTON 
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Federal Printing Co.. New York. 













